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INTRODUCTION. 



Bt the term l^d wifery is understood the knowledge and art of treating a woman 
and her child daring her pregnancy, labour, and the puerperal state. We 
employ it in this extended sense, because most systematic writers of later times 
have adopted this arrangement The terms. Art dea Accouchemeru of ftie French, 
the Ostetricia, and Arte deUa Parteria, of the Italians and Spaniards, and the 
GeburtshiU/e of the Germans, are restricted to the process of parturition, 
although they have been, and continue to be, used in the same extended sense 
as that in which we propose to use the term Midwifery, 

Although pregnancy and parturition, strictly speaking, are perfectly natural 
fhnctions, yet they involve such a complication and variety of other processes, 
and also changes of such extent, that the whole system is rendered more or 
less subservient to them during the periods of their existence : hence, therefore, 
their number and variety must ever render them more or less liable to devia- 
tions and irregularities of action, which will necessarily be aggravated by the 
effects of civilised life, and in many instances are productive of derangement in 
the general economy of the system. Under such circumstances the irritability 
of &e system increases at the expense of its strength and vigour, and not only 
increases its liability to these derangements, but dinunishes its power of resisting 
their effects. 

In order that we may render the nature and treatment of the changes and 
phenomena, which take place in the human system during the periods above 
alluded to, more intelli^ble, we shall take a short anatomico-physiological view 
of the structure, form, arrangement, and function of these parts and organs 
which are more or less directly concerned in these important processes. This 
will form the first part of the present work, embracing the subject of embry- 
ology, a department of physiological knowledge, which, though it has lately 
been much enriched by valuable discoveries, still affords a rich field of inves- 
tigation and research. The second part will be devoted to the diagnosis and 
course of healthy pregnancy, and its various diseases, terminating with the 
subject of healthy parturition and its treatment. Parturition properly speaking 
will come under two separate heads, eutocia and dystocia ; the one signifying 
natural or fieivourable labour, the other unnatural, faulty, or unfavourable 
labour. The latter is a subject of such extent and importance as to require the 
whole of the third part for its consideration. The fourth part will contain a 
short account of some of the more important diseases which occur to the infant 
during the first month after parturition. 



PART I. 

THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF UTERO-OESTATION. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PELVIS. 

Osaa innominata, — Sacrum, — Coccyx, — Distinction between the male and 
female pelvis. — Diameters of the pelvis, — Pelvis before puberty, — Axes, — 
Inclination, 

The Pelvis, as the frame-work which, in great measure, coDtains, supports, 
and protects, the complicated apparatus of the generative organs, first claims our 
attention ; since an accurate knowledge of the form, size, and uses, of its dif- 
ferent parts is indispensably necessary, not only to understand the situation of 
the viscera it contains, but also to form a correct view of the mechanism upon 
which the process of parturition depends. 

This osseous canal, or circular archway, consists essentiaUj of three bones, 
the right and left os innominatum, which form the sides of the arch, with the 
sacrum between them^ acting as a keystone, and supporting the whole weight 
of the trunk above. 

Ossa innominata. The ossa innominata in early life consist of three distinct 
bones, the iliac or hip bones at the sides, the ischia or lower portion i^on which 
we sit, and the ossa pubis which meet each other anteriorly to form the front 
part of the pelvis. In the adult these are consolidated into one bone, merely leav- 
ing irregular lines and ridges here and there to mark their previous existence. 

These bones present several striking points of resemblance with those which 
belong to the upper extremities, viz. the scapula and clavicle ; and in the early 
stages of developement, this similarity is much more distinctly seen : it is re- 
markable, that although the ischia and ossa pubis are formed later than the ilia, 
yet they unite with each other much sooner than with the ilia, so that the two 
consolidated bones bear the same relation to the ilium which is separated from 
them, that the clavicle does to the scapula : many other points of resemblance 
between the bones of the shoulder and pelvis Toight be noticed if necessary. 
(Meckel, Anat. vol. iL p. 239.) The ossa innominata meet each other in front, 
forming the symphysis pubis, having layers of fibro-cartilage interposed between 
their extremities, and bound together by ligamentous fibres constituting the liga^ 
mentum arcuatum, or annulare ossium pubis, and by which a more rounded ap- 
pearance is given to the pubic arch. They are united to the sacrum posteriorly, 
one on each side of it, forming the right and left sacro-iliac symphysis or syn- 
chondrosis; this differs in many respects from the symphysis pubis, the car- 
tilaginous coverings of the opposing bones being much thinner, especially those 
of the ossa innominata ; the surfaces are extremely uneven from the deep in- 
dentations which each lx>ne presents at this part, locking, as it were, into each 
other, and thus contributing greatly to increase the firmness of the joint, which 
is also still further strengthened by the support of powerful ligaments. 

Between the ligamento-cartilaginous layers which cover the surfaces of the 
bones at the pubic and sacro-iliac symphyses, a minute collection of synovial fluid 
may be detected, like that found in the fibro-cartilages between the vertebrse ; 
it serves to lubricate their surfaces, and separates them more or less, thereby 
increasing the thickness of the intervening cartilaginous structore ; and sepa- 
rating also the edges of the bones, to a certain extent, more especially at the sym- 
physis pubis. (Portal, Anat Mid,") These laminsB of intervening fibro-cartilage 
are thicker in the female than in the male, although of smsSer extent ; and 
this Is still more remarkable during pregnancy, this ligamento-cartilaginous 
atructare becoming now more cushiony and elastic, wYuXa Vn KXit\aX\eT T£L<ovi>iSEA 
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we can easily distinguish bloodvessels ramifying through it, -which are branches 
of the pudic arteries and veins. 

Sacrum, The sacrum, which forms the upper and posterior portion of the pel- 
vis, contributes greatly to the general solidity of the whole bony circle. From 
its wedge-like shape, it is admirably adapted to support the entire weight of the 
trunk, and acts, as we have before observed, as a kind of keystone to the arch 
which is formed by the ossa innominata. It is of a triangular shape, being 
concave before and convex behind. In the fcetus it consists of five distinct 
pieces of bone separated by intervening layers of cartilage, like the vertebras 
of the spinal column, and from their resemblance to those bones they have 
been called false vertebras. These cartilages, after a time, gradually disappear ; 
bony matter is deposited in their place ; so that by the period of puberty the 
five sacral vertebras become united into one solid bone, although they may be 
distinguished, until an advanced period of life, by the ridges which their edges 
form. 

The upper surface of the sacrum, having to sustsun the whole weight of the 
spinal column, is broad and flat, and corresponds to the lower surface of the 
last lumbar vertebra. Its anterior surface forms with that of the other mentioned 
bone a considerable angle, which projects forwards and more or less down- 
wards towards the symphysis pubis, and is called the pronumtory of the sacrum. 
Beneath this point* the sacrum takes a considerable sweep backwards as it 
descends* gradually advancing again forwards, as we approach its inferior ex- 
tremitr, forming an extensive concavity upon its anterior surface : this is termed 
the hoUow of the sacrum. 

Coccyx, The lower end is prolonged by a smaU bone, called Coccyx or Os 
CoccygiSy from its supposed resemblance to a cuckooes beak. It usually consists 
of four, and sometimes (especially in women) of five, portions ; they are much 
smaller than the bones of &e sacrum, and are very imperfect rudiments of ver- 
tebral formation ; like these, they are at an early period little else than cartilage, 
and even when the bones are fully formed, they are united by intermediate car- 
tilage, and thus retain so much molnlity upon each other, as well as upon the 
lower end of the sacrum, as to admit of being forced backwards to the extent 
of a full inch, thus contributing greatly to increase the capacity of the outlet 

The sacrum not only serves to form the posterior parietes of the pelvis, but 
by the curve which its lower portion takes forwards, together with tiie coccyx, 
it gives a powerful support to the pelvic viscera. 

When we take a general view of the bones which collectively form the pel- 
vis, we find that it is evidently divided into two portions — an upper and a 
lower one. On the Continent these have been caUed the large and the small 
pelvis ; in Britsun we merely speak of the pelvis above or below the brim^ the 
line of demarcation being the linea ilio-pectinea at the sides, the crista of the 
OS pubis in fh)nt, and the promontory oi the sacrum behind. The alas of the 
ilia form a prominent feature in the upper pelvis, and not only afford an at- 
tachment for numerous muscles, but fimiish a powerful and ample means of 
protection and support to the pelvic and lower abdominal viscera. In the fe- 
male pelvis this is remarkably the case, the cavitas iliaca being well expanded 
and of greater extent than in the male, the crista of the ilium thrown more 
outwards; hence the distance between the antero-superior processes is much 
more considerable. 

Distinction between the male and female pelvis. At the brim, the female pelvis 
presents several well-marked points of distinction from that of the male. The 
male pelvis has a contracted brim of a rounded or rather triangular form, 
with tiie promontory of the sacrum considerably prpjecting; whereas that 
of the female is spacious, of an oval shape, and with a slightly prominent 
sacrum, thus affording more room for the passage of the child through the 
brim. The cavity of the male pelvis is deep, while in the female pelvis it 
is shallow, a circumstance which is very strikingly seen \n. coisi^vrai% ^^ 
len^ of the syiaphyais pubis in each, that of the male v^\m\s \iCfli%Ti^a3?il 
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4 THE PELVIS. 

double the length of the female. This is an important point of difference as 
regards parturition, because, in a shallow pelvis, the extent of surface exposed 
to the pressure of the head will be much less than where it is deep, and 
hence the resistance to the passage of the child will be proportionably di- 
minished : in confirmation of this, we find that tall women, in whom the pelvis 
is usually deep, do not, on the whole, bear children so easily as women of 
middling stature in whom the pelvis is more shallow. The capacious hollow 
of the sacrum in the female pelvis adds also greatly to the extent of its cavity, 
and peculiarly adapts it for parturition, the injurious pressure of the head 
upon the soft linings of the pelvis being thus prevented, and every facility 
afforded for its quick and easy transit through the cavity. This applies es- 
pecially to the neck of the bladder, which would almost inevitably suffer in 
every labour, were it not for the ample hollow of the sacrum relieving the 
pressure of the head against the anterior portions of the pelvis. The bones of 
the female pelvis being more slender and delicately formed, the foramina ovalia 
and sacro-ischiatic notches are wider, and thus add still further to the capacity 
of the cavity. 

In no part of the pelvis is the difference between the sexes more strongly 
marked than at the outlet The spacious and well-rounded arch of the pubes 
in the female, with its slender rami, is a striking contrast to the contracted an- 
gular arch of the male pelvis; and the tuberosities of the ischium being much 
wider apart, the head is enabled to pass under the arch with greater facility, 
and thus still fiirther to relieve the interior of the pelvis from its pressure. The 
length of the sacro-sciatic ligaments, and the mobility of the coccyx upon the 
sacrum, by which it can be forced backwards to the extent of an inch by the 
pressure of the head during labour, not merely serve to distinguish it from the 
male pelvis, but afford a beautiful instance of design and adaptation. 

The greater width of the pubic arch in the female pelvis is seen by com- 
paring its angle with that of the arch in the male pelvis. In the female it has 
been estimated to form an angle varying between 90^ and 100°, whereas in the 
male it is not more than between 70° and 80*^ (Osiander, Handbuch der Em' 
bindungs'kunst, cap. iv. p. 58.) 

From the greater width of the female pelvis, the acetabula are further apart, 
and the great trochanters of the thigh-bones more projecting ; hence the greater 
motion of the hips m the female when she walks, which is still more visible 
when she runs, for the motion is communicated to the whole trunk, so that 
each shoulder is turned more or less forwards as the corresponding foot is ad- 
vanced. The thigh-bones, which are so far apart at their upper extremities, 
approach each other at the knees, contributing to produce that unsteady gait 
which is peculiar to the sex. " The woman," says Mr. John Bell, " even of 
the most beautiful form, walks with a delicacy and feebleness which we come 
to acknowledge as a beauty in the weaker sex.'* {BeWa Anat vol. i.) 

These characteristic marks of the female figure, upon which its beauty in 
great measure depends, are well seen in all great works of art, whether of 
sculpture or painting. " The ancients," as Mr. Abemethy has observed, " who 
had a clear and strong perception of whatever is beautiful or useful in the human 
figure, and who, perhaps, delicately exaggerated beauty to render it more 
striking, have represented Venus as measuring one third more across the hips 
than the shoulders, whilst, in Apollo, they have reversed these measurements. 
(^Pht/siohgical Lectures.) 

Diameters of the pelvis. It is of the utmost importance to the obstetrician, that 
he should be thoroughly acquainted with the various dimensions of the female 
pelvis, for, without this, he can form no correct idea of the manner in which 
the presenting part of the child passes through its brim cavity and outlet 
during labour ; indeed, unless he be thoroughly versed in this necessary point 
of obstetric knowledge, he will remain in almost total ignorance of the whole 
uDechanism of parturition, which must, in great measure, be looked upon as 
iJ^ basis of practical midwifery. The dimensionB of t]b.e\>TVai ca.N\lY «nd outlet 
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of the pelvis may tie given with snfflisent correctneu for oil pnusticil parpotet, 
l^meamriag three of their diaiDeters, — 1. the ilraight, antero-potttrior, or cm- 
jigate j S. the tratuverae ; and 3. the oMiqut. At the brim they are u fol- 
loTs : — tlie straight diameter, drawn from the middle of the promoDtoriom 
ncri to the upper edge of the symphygiB pubis, 4'a jacbes; the tranaverie 
diameter, from the middle of the ILnea ilio-pectiaea of one ilium to that of the 
other, 5'4 inches ; aod the ohlique diameter, trom one eacro-iliac ajnchondrosii 
to the opposite acetabulum, 4'B iochel. The oblique diameters are called right 




meaonred from the centre of the hollow of the Bacnim to tbBt of the symphr- 
■la paUs, is 4'S inches ; the transverse, &om the point corresponding to the 
lower marg^ of the acetabulum on one side to that of the othi^r, 4-3 ; and the 
oblique, drawn from the centre of the free space formed by the sacro-ischiatic 
notch and ligaments on one side to the foramen ovale of the other, 5'2. 

At the inferior aperture or outlet the alteration is still more remarkable. 
The straight diameter, from the point of the coccyi to the lower edge of the 
symphysis pubis, measures only S-B inches ; but, from the mobility of th« 
eoccyx enaUing it tu be pushed back during labonr to the extent of a whole 
inch, it is capable of being extended to 4*8 inches. The transverse diameter, 
from one tuberosity of the ischiom to the other, measures 4-3 inches ; and 
the oblique, from the middle of the lower edge of the sacra-sciatic ligament 
id one side, to the point of onion between the ischium and descen£ng ramus 
of the pubes on the other, 4'8 inches. 

Althongh these are the proportions of the brim cavity and <iullet of the 
female pelvis in the skeleton stale, their real dimensions during life, ^bea the 
pelvis is tluckly lined with muscular and other stroctures, are very different. 
TbeUr^ masses of Che psoas magnns and iliacus intemus, besides other mnsdea 
of inferior giie, contribute to alter materially the relations of the pelvic dia- 
metera to each other ; hence we find that, so far from being the longest, the 
transverse diameter is one of Che shortest, b^ng little more than the antero* 
posterior. This holds good, especially during labour, because these muscles 
being thrown into powerful contraction, their bellies swell, and thus tend still 
further to diminish its length. The oblique ^ameters are, in fact, the longest 
during life, because not only are the parietes of the pelvis at the bnm covered 
by a very thin layer of soft lissoee in these directions; but as the eitrcmitiefl of 
these diameters, u (he cavity and outlet, correspond to free spaces which are 
merely filled up with soft yielding structure, it follows that their length can be 
■omewbal increased when preseure is applied in these directions ; ^e anl«To- 
poaterior diameter of the ouUet can alone be compared with the obUi^M di&:- 
metera in this respect, and then only when the eoccjxu IcRe«&\M^w<AXa 
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Pelvis be/ore puberty. The proportions of the adult female peWis are no 
longer what thej were during childhood ; before the age of puberty they re^ 
semble those of the male pelvis, the brim being contracted and more or less 
triangular, and the antero-posterior diameter equalling or even exceeding the 
transverse. Indeed, at a still earlier period, it presents many points of re- 
semblance even to ihe pelvis of animals ; as, however, growth and develope- 
ment advance, and the various changes which constitute puberty take place, 
the transverse diameters of the brim, cavity, and outlet, increase at the expense 
of the antero-posterior, until, at length, it has assumed the proper proportions 
of the adult female pelvis. 

Axes, Of not less importance is it that the obstetrician should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the direction which the central line or axis of the entrance and 
outlet of the pelvis takes. The axis of the superior aperture has been con- 
sidered to form with the horizon an angle varying between 50° and 60° ; this 
was noticed long ago by Dr. Smellie : ** When the body of a woman," says this 
valuable author, ** is reclined backwards, or half sitting half lying, the brim 
of the pelvis is horizontal ; and an imaginary straight line, descendmg from the 
navel, would pass through the middle of the cavity ; but in the last month of 
pregnancy such a line must take its rise from the middle space between the 
navel and scrobiculus cordis in order to pass through the same point of the 
pelvis. {Treatise of Midioifay^ book i chap. i. sect. 2.) 

Inclination of the pelvis. The angle which the axis of the superior aperture 
of the pelvis forms with the horizon, when a woman is in the upright posture, 
necessarily marks what has been called the inclination of her pelvis, and varies, of 
course, in proportion to the angle which the above mentioned axis forms. In a 
tall woman of slender figure, where the different curves of the spinal columns are 
slight, the inclination of the pelvis is much less than in a short thickset woman, 
where the spine is much more strongly curved. Where the inclination is slight 
the hollow of the sacrum is generally small, and the vulva directed more for- 
wards ; where, on the other hand, the pelvis is much inclined, the hollow of the 
sacrum is generally observed to be deep, and the vulva directed more or less 
backwards. The axis of the lower aperture or outiet appears to depend, in 
great measure, on the curve which the lower part of the sacrum takes down- 
wards and forwards ; but, as a general rule, we think it will be found to form 
more or less a right angle with the axis of the brim. The greater the angle 
which the axis of the brim forms with the horizon, the less will be that which 
the axis of the outiet forms, and vice versd ; or, in other words, the angle with 
the horizon which the axis of the one forms is inversely to that of the other. 

The consideration of the various deviations, as to size and form, from the 
natural proportions which the female pelvis occasionally presents, belongs, 
more strictiy speaking, to that species of &ulty labour which arises from these 
conditions. We, therefore, refer to the fourth species of dystocia, viz. Dystocia 
Pdvica, where the different pelvic anormalities are described. 
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e English 

^ement has 

alEO 1>«ea followed by the Continental writers, but witb Che advantage pf oEiiig 
dktinctive temiB vluch are more eiprHsive of their peculiar fimeiions : tIi. 
Ibe fomatiBt and copvlative orgtuu. Under the first are included the OToria, 
Fallopian tnbes, and uterus : under the eecond, the laginu and external partf. 
We propose to give B short description of these in Che unimpregnated slate, 
and Chen to describe the changes which they present during preguancj, la- 
bour, and the pnerperal condition. In ptnnt of situation uid arrangement 
they bear a considerable resemblance to Oie generative organs in the male, 
being situated at the lower portion of the trunk, and arranged in eymmetrical 
order, so that they either oecor in pairs, one on each side the me^an line of 
the body, or singly, being equally divided by it throughout their whole length. 
Although there is in many points considerable difference between the male and 
female organs, still there is sufficient resemblance to entitle them to be con- 
■idered as being formed upon the same iimdamentsl type, a resemblance which 
ii seen still more strikingly in the early periods of f(£Cal lifs. They differ es- 
iCQCially from all the other organs of the systein, being in activitj during a 
jiartioD of a woman s life only, and then only at intervals. 

Ovaria. The ovaries are situated io the upper part of the cavity of the 
pelvis, one on each side, near to the uterus, to which they are merely attached by 
a ligament (the ligamentam oatrii) which is a portion of Chat daplicatnre (^ 
the peritoneum wluch connects the aterns to the pelvis, and is known by th« 
luune of ligamenCom latum, or broad ligament 

They are of an oval figure ; their anterior and posterior surface is oonvei, 
the superior margin is also convex, while their lower edge is straight or some- 
what concave i towards their inner and outer extremities they become thinner. 
Their external surface io the virgin state is usually smooth, but in advanced 
■ge they become uneven and shrivelled; whenjiilly developed they are about ao 
inch and a half in length i their greatesC breadth, which is at that portion of the 
ovary which is fiurtheic &om che uteros, is half an inch ; their thickness is 
tomewhat less. 

The ovaries are supplied with blood by the spermatic arteries, which are of 
eourse considerably riiorCer in the female ; Chey pass beCween the two layers 
of the broad ligament to the ovariam, assuming there a beautifiilly convolated 
arrangement, very similar Co the convoluted arteries of the CesCis. These ves- 
_ sels traverse Che Ovary nearly in parallel lines, 

forming numerous minute twigs, which have an 
irregalar knotty appearance from their tortuous 
condition, and appear to be chiefly distributed 
I to the Gi^afian vesicles. The external eover- 
F mg of the ovaries is formed by peritoneum, 
I which here receives the name o! Induaimn i it 
f envelopes the parenchymatong tissue of the 
gland called stroma, which is a dense laminar 
cellular tissue of a reddish colour ; its external 
portion which is in contact with and firmly 
' adherent lo the indnsium, is condensed into a 
'' species of covering ol & firm UxvlC^m« uA 
whitish colour, and is caBed the tunica aUmgauaofOuimarf. Va'O&em^iVasMfc 
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of the stroma are imbedded a number of vesicles of yarioas sizes, whicb, al- 
though previously described by Vesalius and Fallopius, have been called Gra- 
afian vesicles, after De Graaf. These do not commonly become visible until the 
seventh year, from which period they gradually enlarge until puberty, wheif the 
ovaries increase in size, become softer and more vascular, and one or two of 
these vesicles may be observed to be larger, more developed, and projecting 
considerably from the surface of the gland. 

The proper capsule of the Graafian vesicle is composed of two layers. The 
outer is formed of dense cellular tissue, in which are ramified many bloodvessels ; 
the inner layer is thicker, softer, and more opaque than the preceding, to which 
it is closely united, and from which it receives vascular twigs. 

Ovum, The contained part or nucleus of the vesicle of De Graaf consists 
of^ first, a granulary membrane, inclosing, secondly, acoagulable granular fluid; 
thirdly, connected with the granulary membrane on one side is a circular mass or 
disc of granulary matter, in the centre of which is imbedded, fourthly, the ovum. 

This disc, called by Baerthe/)ro/t^eroi» disc, presents in its centre on the 
side towards the interior of the vesicle, a small rounded prominence, called the 
cvmuluSf and on the opposite side a small cuplike cavity hollowed out in the 
cumulus. The cavity is for the reception of the ovum.* 

Diagram of a section of the Graafian Vesicle and its contents^ showing the 

situation of the Ovum. 




a The granulary membrane, b The 
proligeroui disc, c Ovum, d The 
inner and outer walls of the Gra- 
afian vesicle. e Indusium of the 
ovary. 

From T. W. Jones. 



From the very minute size of the human ovum, and the difficulty of detect- 
ing it, the existence of this little corpuscule was not satisfactorily ascertained 
until modem times. Although De Graaf had observed ova in the Fallopian 
tube so early as 1668, which fact had been confirmed by the researches of Dr. 
Haighton and Mr. Cruickshank, still, as no traces of such ova had been dis- 
covered in the Graafian vesicle, and as it was evident that the Graafian 
vesicle, from its size, &c. could not pass along the Fallopian tube, it was con- 
cluded that the inner sur&ce of the vesicle was a species of glandular structure 
which secreted the fluid with which it was filled, and which was analogous to 
the semen of the male testicle ; hence, informer times, the ovaries were known 
by the name of testes muliebres. The celebrated anatomist Stenof first pointed out 
the analogy between these organs and the ovaries of the fish tribe : this view 
was afterwards supported by De Graaf:]:, and they have since continued to retain 
the name of ovaries. 

* On the Ova of Man and Mammiferous Animais, &c. : by T. Wharton Jones. (Med. Gax,) 
t ** Inde vero cum viderim viviparorum testes ova in we continere, cum eomndem uterum 
itidem in abdomen, oviductiis instar apertum notArim, non amplius dubito quin mulierum testes 
ovario analogi sint, quocunque demum modo ex testibus in uterum, sive ipsa ova, sive ovis 
contenta materia transmittatur, ut alibi ex profosso ostendam, si ^uando dabjtur partium ge- 
nitalium analogiam exponere, et errorem ilium tollere quo muherum genitalia genitalibus 
virorum analoga creduntur." {NicokU Stenonis Elenientorum Myologue Specimen^ 8fc. Amst. 
8vo. p. 145.) 

X " Ova in omni animalium genere reperiri confideuter asserimus, quandoquidem ea non 
tantum in avibus, piscibus tam oviparis quam viviparis, sed etiam quadrupedibus ac homini ipso 
eridentissime conspiclantur." {Regner de Graaf de Virorum et Mulierum Organis Generationi 
^Jtsermen/i&tu. Lugd. B. and Koterod. 1668. Svo. p. 290.) 
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To Professor von B&er, non of St PetiiTshnrg, is doe the merit of having fint 

Cint«d out the distance of the ovum in the GraaSan Tetricle, nnd of Ihui putting 
jond all doubt the accuracy of De Graaf ■ obBerTatiouB, as well aa tiioae i^ 
Dr. Haighton and Mr. Crnickshank. 

Corptis luitum. Upon impregnatiaa taking place, one or m«re of the moat 
prominent Graafian Tesicles begins to show marks of considerable vascularity, 
both in its external capsnle and in the Bnrroanding stroma of the ovary. The 
vesicle swells, and at length boreta, discharging its contents into the funnel- 
shaped extremity of the Fallopian tube, which firmly grasps the ovary at tbia 
point by means of ils fimbriie. 

These changes begin to take place immediatdy after impregnation; the 
inner lining of the vesicle, which Professor von Baer considers to be a mu- 
cous membrane, appears to undergo a rapid developement, much more so than 
the external capsule which cont^ns it. It is, therefore, thrown into a number 
of corragationa bj which the cavity of the vesicle is' greatly diminished ; it 
becomes much thicker, and assumes a vellow colour. As its growth proceeds, 
the cavity of the vesicle becomes still further contracted, until being imable 
longer lo retain its contents, it borsts and discharges them as above described. 
The remains of the raptured vesicle 
brm a round glandular yellow-co- 
t loured body, called corpiu IvtaoK : it 
i projects considerably from the Bur6«e 
of the ovary, attuning the size of ft 
small mulberry. In the middle of this 
ComigmHan of the lining membrmo of the projection there is a little irregular 
Cra»flmHip.iiie»ftBrin.pregiiMioii. fiimBBtr.^j ^^^^^^ triangiJar depression 
or indentation, which is the opening through which die ovum was discharged 
from the Graafian vesicle : this alter a short time closes, forming a little cica- 
trix on the anr&ce of the ovary, 

** Upon slitting the ovarium at this part, 
the corpus Inteum qipears a round body, of a 
very distinct nature from the rest of the ova- 
riom. Sometimes it is oblong or nval, but 
more geuerally round. Its centre is wtzit^ 
with some degree of transparency ; the rest of 
its sabstance has a yellowish cast, is very 
vascular, lender, and friable, like glandul^ 
flesh. Its larger vessels clinf; round its c7r- 
1 cnmference, and these send their amaller 
branches inwards through its substance : a 
few of these larger vessels are situated at the 
cicatrix or indentation on the outer sorfiice of 
the ovarium, and are there so little covered 
as to give that part die appearance of being 
bloody when seen at a little distance," * Upon 
making a section of a corpus luteum, we ob- 
serve that its cavity has an angular form, 
. from which, as from a centre, white lines ra- 
diate to the circumference of the vesicle ; an 
appearance which is evidently produced by the corrugation of the inner mem- 
brane of the vesicle, as above alluded to. To a similar cause we may also 
■(tribute the lobnlar appearance, which the structure of the corpus luteum 
presents when a section is made of it. The number of these corpora lulea 
corresponds exactly with the number of newly fbrmed ova. Meckel, after 
having e:iamined no less than two htmdred pregnant animals of the class 
" 1, found that the number of corpora lutea corresponded exactly with 
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that of the young prodnced. " Wheo there ie onl; one child," eajs Dr. W. 
Honter, " there is only one eorpna Intenm, and two in the case of twna. I 
hsTC had opportunities of eiaminiog the ovaria vitb care in aeveral cases of 
twins, and alvays fbuad tvo corpora lutea. In some of these oases there were 
two distinct corpora Intea in one OTirium, in oUiers there was a distinct cor- 
pus Inteum in each ovarinm." 

A Graafian Tcside cannot be coDverted into a eorpna luCanm except by 
actual and effeclire seinal interconrse ; and the strange and discrepant accounts 
which have every now and then been pabliehed, eren by authora of coasidep- 
able repute, of corpora lutea having been found in the ovaries of virgin and 
even oewly-hom animals merely prove that tbe trae characteristics of the 
corpus luteuiD were not snfficienlly known. The irregular cysts, cavities, or 
deposits of whitish or yellowish structure which are frequently fonnd in the 
ovary independent of impregnation, and which have been improperly enou^ 
called virgin corpora lutea, present points of difference so marked that they can 
scarcely be mistaken by an experienced eye. The angular cavity opening ex- 
ternally, the steUated, radiated, cicatrii-like appearance, which a section of 
the corpus iuteum preiients, its soft and delicate structure as described by Dr. 
Hunter, and above all its vascularity, and the facility with which its vesselg 
can be injected from the general tissue of the ovary, are characters only found 
in a true corpus Iuteum. Virgin corpora Intea fVequenllj occur under circum- 
stances of disease, especially those of a tubereular character. Theyfr^nentiy 
appear as distinct cysts, the walls of which are semi- cartilaginous ; at other 
times they seem to be nothing more than a coagulum of blood : they seldom 
project much from the ovary, and in no instance have they the peculiar struc- 
ture of tiie corpus lateom, nor the external cicatrix, nor are they capable of 
being injected. 

After a while the cavity of the corpus Iuteum contracts, and the opening 
into it closes. The surronuding stroma loses its vascularity, the prominence 
at this part of the ovary gradaally snbsides, and the ovary returns to its former 
siie. The periods at which these changes take place vary, but with the ex- 
ception of tiiose first mentioned they proceed slowly whilst pregnancy lasts, 
after which time, now that the increased activity of the pelvic circulation pe- 
enUar to that period has ceased, they advance more rapidly. 

" K an examination be made within 
the first three or four months after 
conception, we shall, I believe, always 
find the cavity still existing, and of 
such a size as to be capable of contain- 
ing a grain of wheat at least, and vetT 
I often of much greater dimensioos : this 
cavity is surrounded by a strong white 
Coipui Iuteum U ilie tnd otthe BlnthmaTitfa. cyst (the inner coat of the Graafian 
Frtim Dr. MoaigtmrTy. vesicle), and as gestation proceeds the 

opposite parts of this approximate, and at length close together, by which the 
cavity is completely obliterated, and in its place there remains an irregular 
white line, whose form is best expressed by calling it radiated or stelliform." * 
Dr. Montgomery adds, " I am unable to state exacUy at what period the cen- 
tral cavity disappears or closes up to form the stellated line I think I have 
invariably found it existing up to the end of the fourth month. I have me 
■peclmen in which it was closed in the fifth month, and another in which it 
was open in the sLith : later than this I never found it." 

When pregnancy is over, the corpus Iuteum gradually <Uniinishes and dis- 
appears. Dr. Montgomery states that " the exact period of its total disappear- 
ance I am unable to state, but I have fbnnd it distinctly visible so late as U tha 
end of five months aAer delivery at the full time, but not beyond this period. " 
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Hence it will be seen that in a few months alter the termination of pregnancy, 
all traces of the corpus lutenm are lost, and that, therefore, it will be impossible 
to decide as to how frequently impregnation has taken place, merely by exam- 
imng the ovaries, as has been supposed. There is also another point to which 
Dr. Montgomery has alluded, which is well worthy of notice : in mentioning 
the fact that a vesicle may contain two ova, and thus a woman be delivered oi 
twins, and yet there be but one corpus luteum, he observes that " the presence 
of a corpus luteum does not prove that a woman has borne a child, although it 
would be a decided proof that she has been impregnated, and had conceived, 
because it is quite obvious that the ovum, after its vivification, may be, from a 
great variety of causes, blighted and destroyed, long before the fcetus has ac- 
quired any distinct form. It may have been converted into a mole or hydatids : 
tiius, however paradoxical it may at first sight appear, it is nevertheless obvi- 
ously true, that a woman may conceive and yet not become truly with child, 
a fact already alluded to, as noticed by Harvey ; but the converse will not hold 
good. I beheve no one ever found a foetus in utero without a corpus luteum 
in the ovary ; and that the truth of Haller's corollary ' nullus unquam conceptus 
est absque corpore Inteo ' remains undisputed." 

Daring childhood, the ovaries present a perfectly smooth surface, and their 
structure appears to be homogeneous, consisting of a dense cellular tissue. 
About the seventh year, the first traces of the Graafian vesicles make their ap- 
pearance ; as the period of puberty approaches, the whole gland enlarges, be- 
comes softer and more vascular ; the Graafian vesicles are more numerous, and 
generally one or two will be found larger and more prominent than the rest 
After repeated impregnations, and especially towards that time of life when the 
catamenia are about to disappear, the ovary becomes more or less flabby and 
corrugated, and at a still more advanced age presents a shrivelled appearance. 

The ovaries are liable to inflammation and its consequences, more especially 
abscess, general enlargement, and induration : the malignant changes of struc- 
ture, viz. cephaloma, hsematoma, and cancer, rarely have their origin in the 
ovaries, but extend to these organs from the adjacent parts. Lipomatous or 
£Eitty tumours are occasionally met with containing hair, rudiments of teeth, 
&c. Cysts not unfrequeutly occur in the ovaries, and attun a very consider- 
able size ; they are simple or compound, sometimes consisting of several cysts 
one within the other, and distended with fluids, which vary considerably in 
their character. These tumours come under the general head of Ovarian 
Dropst. The ovaries are also liable to many remarkable morbid changes in 
the puerperal state, such as softening and complete disorganisation, the natural 
structure of the organ being entirely broken down and converted into a bloody 
pulpy mass ; in some cases the whole gland is apparently dissolved away, so 
as scarcely to leave a trace of its previous existence. 

Fallopian tubes. The Fallopian tubes, which act as excretory ducts to the 
ovaries, take their course through the upper portion of the broad ligaments, 
running fr^m without inwards, towards the superior margin of the uterus, the 
ovaries being situated behind and somewhat above them. They are somewhat 
contorted, and are considerably more dilated at their abdominal extremity, 
where they are unattached, than where thev are connected to the uterus, being 
as much as from three to four lines at the rormer point ; whereas, at the latter, 
they are not more than half a line. 

Their abdominal extremity, which is like the mouth of a ftmnel, has its edge 
strongly fimbriated, and has hence been called the morsus diahdi. Their other 
extremity opens into the cavity of the uterus at the angle which the fundus 
forms with its sides, and the whole of the tube is about five inches. 

The Fallopian tubes receive their external covering from the peritoneum, 
which becomes connected at their open extremity wiSi the membrane whicli 
lines them. Between the external and internal membTVie i&thft \>TO^t t\a»Qft 
of the tubes, and which, except in very musculai suib^ec^ «/^cssii &i\^a:) ^^ 
£brous structure; still, nevertheless, two layers oi fibTeB\iiN^\>fe«Q. ^^siwn^— 
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an outer or longitudinal, and an inner or circular layer. The Fallopian tubes are 
lined with mucous membrane, forming numerous lonptudinal rugae. The 
canal is not pervious during the early months of fcetal life, the abdominal ex- 
tremity being closed and rounded ; this appears to open about the fourth month. 
The canal is relatively larger, the younger the embryo is, and may, therefore, 
be easily demonstrated at this time. 

At the period of impregnation, the Fallopian tubes implant themselves by 
means of their fimbriated extremity upon that part of the ovary where the 
Graafian vesicle is about to burst ; they become remarkably engorged with blood, 
assuming a deep purple colour, and are now much thicker ; the canal enlarges, 
so that a tolerably-sized probe can be introduced, whereas at other periods it 
will scarcely admit a IsGrge bristle. The uterine extremity of the tube is 
closed by a continuation of that pulpy coagulable lymph-like secretion which 
now lines the cavity of the uteras, forming the membrana decidaa of Hunter, 
and which, especially on the side where Sie corpus luteum is found, extends 
into the tube to nearly the distance of an inch. The tubes are now observed 
to be in a state of distinct peristaltic motion, ** like writhing worms, " as Mr. 
Cruickshank has well expressed it; ** the fimbrise were also black and em- 
braced the ovaria (like fingers laying hold of an object) so closely and so 
firmly, as to require some ibrce and even slight laceration to disengage them." * 
From the great degree of vascularity which is observed in the Fallopian tubes 
at this period, some anatomists have been induced to consider that their proper 
tissue was vascular, analogous to the corpora cavernosa penis. Besides the 
peristaltic motion already mentioned, other movements called ciliary have been 
observed in the Fallopian tubes at this period, consisting of minute portions of 
mucous membrane moving bxiskly and whirling round their axis, apparently 
for the purpose of propelling the ovum, f 

As pregnancy advances, the Fallopian tubes undergo other changes as re- 
spects their situation, which are worthy of notice. The broad ligaments, in 
the upper parts of which the Fallopian tubes take their course, are well known 
to be merely expansions of peritoneum from each side of the uterus, and there- 
fore become gradually unfolded and shorter as the uterus increases in size. 
'* In proportion as the fundus uteri rises upwards and increases in size, the 
upper part of the broad ligament is so stretched that it clings close to the side 
of the uterus, so that in reality the broad ligament disappears, no more of it 
remaining than its very root, viz. its upper and outer comer, where the group 
of spermatic vessels pass over the iliacs immediately to the side of the uterus. 
In this state, though the small end of the tube opens in the same part of the 
uterus as before impregnation, yet the tube has a very different direction. 
Instead of running outwards in die horizontal direction, it runs downwards, 
clinging to the side of the uterus. And behind the fimbrise lies the ovarium, 
for the same reason clinging close to the side of the uterus.'* % 

Uterus. The uterus is a hollow fibrous viscus situated in the hypogastric region 
between the bladder and the rectum, below the intestinum ileum and above the 
Tagina, and is by far the largest of the generative organs. It is of a pyriform 
figure : its upper portion which is the hu'gest is triangular, becoming gradually 
smaller inferiorly ; that portion of it which is above the spot where the Fallo- 
pian tubes enter is called the fundus uteri ; the lower and cylindrical portion 
receives the name of cervix; that between the cervix andftmdus is called the 
bodt/ of the uterus. 

The parietes of the adult uterus are nearly half an inch in their greatest 
thickness, which is about the middle of the body, the body being slightly 
thicker than the cervix, which is of a somewhat harder structure. Near the 
point at which the Fallopian tubes enter the uterus the parietes become thinner, 
gradually diminishing from four or five to only one line in thickness. 

• Phil. Trans. 1797. 

f rurtAtfe and Valentin, de Phoenomeno generali Motdt Tlbratorii. WratUl. 1836» 
/ W. Hunter, Anatomical Description of the Human GTaT\& \3leTU», &c. p. \%. 
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The cavity of the ateros is triangnlar, its base being directed upwards, the 
superior angles corresponding to the points where the Fallopian tubes enter it 
The cavity of the uterus is so small, owing to the thickness of its parietes, that 
they are nearly in contact : it is only four lines in breadth ; the fimdus, which 
forms the base of the triangle, is convex both internally as well as externally ; 
whereas the sides which form the body are convex internally, but somewhat 
concave externally. 

The cavity of tbe uterus is most contracted at the point where the cervix is 
united to the body, which here forms the os uteri internum ; from this point the 
eervix gradually dilates as far as its middle portion, when it again contracts ; its 
lower extremity terminates in the upper part of the vagina by an anterior and 
posterior cushion-like projectioQ, of which the posterior is usually the longest, 
although from the direction of the uterine axis the anterior is commonly felt 
lowest in the pelvis. Between these there is a transverse fissure known by the 
name of os tinea or os uteri externum, the lips or labia of which are formed by 
the two above-mentioned prominences. The internal surface of the body of 
the uterus is smooth, whereas that of the cervix is uneven, forming upon its 
anterior and posterior wall a number of delicate rugse diverging obliquely in 
an arborescent form, and hence called the arbor viUe, The lips of the os uteri 
are smooth, except when slight lacerations have taken place during labour. 

In the virgin state the uterus is about two inches long, of which the cervix 
occupies the smaller half: the greatest breadth of the body is sixteen lines ; 
that of the cervix from nine to ten. The uterus which has been impregnated, es- 
pecially when this has been frequently the case, scarcely ever regains its ori- 
ginal dimensions, and the fissure which the os tine® forms becomes broader from 
before backwards. The weight of an adalt virgin uterus is from seven to eight 
drachms, but the uterus which has been once unpregnated is seldom less than 
an ounce and a half. It lies between the bladder and rectum, its upper half being 
covered by peritoneum, which closely adheres to it In the adult state it is si- 
tuated entirely in the cavity of the pelvis ; the fundus, which is below the upper 
edge of the symphysis pubis, is turned forwards and upwards, while its mouth 
is directed downwards and backwards, so that its long axis is nearly parallel to 
the axis of the superior aperture of the pelvis. 

The uterus is connected to the neighbouring parts by several duplicatures 
of|peritoneum, which are continuous with that portion of it which covers the 
fundus. The most considerable are the broad or lateral ligaments : these arise 
from the sides of the uterus, which is enclosed between their anterior and pos- 
terior layers or laminse ; they proceed transversely outwards towards the sides 
of the pelvic cavity, which is thus divided into two portions, and are then con- 
tinued into that portion of the peritoneum which lines the cavity. 

The round ligaments arise from the sides of the uterus close beneath and a 
little anterior to the uterine extremity of the Fallopian tubes. They pass between 
the two layers of the broad ligaments, behind the umbilical arteries, and before 
the iliac vessels, in a direction upwai^ and outwards to the external opening 
of the inguinal canal ; they then make a turn round the epigastric artery down- 
wards, inwards, and forwards, and pass through the abdominal ring, and di- 
viding into numerous fascicuU and fibres are gradually lost in the cellular 
substance of the mons Veneris and upper portion of the labia. Besides consisting 
of cellular substance and bloodvessels, the round ligaments contain some very 
distinct bundles of muscular fibres, of which the upper arise from the external 
layer of uterine fibres, and the lower frt)m the inferior edge of the internal 
oblique muscle, and pass upwards. 

Upon a superfici^ examination, the structure of the uterus would almost 
seem to be homogeneous, nevertheless a number of reddish yellow strata inter- 
spersed with whitish streaks running from behind forwards may be perceived 
even in the unimpregnated state ; between these strata the vessels of the uterus 
take their course, forming numerous anastomoses. 

There is nmcb difference of opinion among anatomxKXa ^ \x> ^*& ^x^soi^ 
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structure of the uterus. The majority however agree as to the presence of 
muscular fibres *, some considering that they always exist, while others, and 
by far the greater number, consider them as appearances peculiar to pregnancy : 
they are, it is true, extremely indistinct in the unimpregnated state, but they 
are far from being peculiar to pregnancy, as they are fVequently developed by 
any circumstances by which the formative powers of the uterus are excited. 
Thus in cases where the uterus has been much distended by some anormal 
growth, its fibres become much developed and distinctly £sisciculated. Lobstein 
observed them very distinctly in a uterus which had been distended to the size 
of a seven months' pregnancy by a fatty tumour. 

The uterine fibres have been usually considered as fleshy, but they differ 
from the red fibres of voluntary muscles, in being of a paler colour, flatter, and 
remarkably interwoven with each other : nevermeless they appear to be really 
muscular fibres from the powerful contraction with which they expel the foetus 
and placenta, and nearly oUiterate the cavity of the uterus. la the unimpreg- 
nated state they resemble the fibrous coat of an artery, whereas those of the 
gravid uterus are more like the fibres of muscle. Most anatomists agree in de* 
scribing two sets of fibres, viz. longitudinal and transverse. The external layer 
of fibres appears to form the round ligaments, which seem to have the same 
relation with them as tendon and muscle. ** The fibres arise from the round 
ligaments, and regularly diverging spread over the fundus until they unite and 
form the outermost stratum of die muscular substance of the uterus. The 
round ligaments of the womb have been considered as useful in directing the 
ascent of the uterus during gestation, so as to throw it before the floating vis- 
cera of the abdomen : but in truth it could not ascend differently ; and on looking 
to the connection of this cord with the fibres of the uterus, we may be led to 
consider it as performingrather the office of a tendon than that of a ligament " f 
** On the outer surface and lateral part of the wQmb> the muscular fibres run 
with an appearance of irregularity among the larger bloodvessels, but they are 
well calculated to constringe the vessels, whenever they are excited to con- 
traction. The substance of the gravid uterus is powerfully and distinctly mus- 
cular, but the course of the fibres is less easily described than might be im- 
agined : this is owing to the intricate interweaving of the fibres with each 
other — an intertexture however which greatly increases the extent of their 
power in diminishing the cavity of the uterus. After making sections of the 
substance of the womb in different directions, we have no hesitation in stating 
that towards the fundus the circular fibres prevail, that towards the orifice the 
longitudinal fibres are most apparent, and that on the whole the most general 
course of the fibres is firom the fundus towards the orifice. 

** This prevalence of longitudinal fibres is undoubtedly a provision for dimin- 
ishing the length of the organ, or for drawing the fundus towards the orifice. 
At the same time these longitudinal fibres must dilate the orifice and draw the 
lower part of the uterus over the head of the child. 

'* In making sections of the uterus while it retained its natural muscular con- 
traction, I have been much struck in observing how entirely the bloodvessels 
were closed and invisible, and how open and distinct the mouths of the cut 
bloodvessels became when the same portions of the uterus were distended or 
relaxed. This fact of the natural contraction of the substance of the uterus 
closing the smallest pore of the vessels, so that no vessels are to be seen, where 
we nevertheless know that they are large and numerous, demonstrates that a 
very principal effect of the muscular action of the womb is the constringing 
of the numerous vessels which supply the placenta, and which must be ruptured 
when the placenta is separated from the wpmb." 

^ Upon inverting the uterus, and brushing off the decidua, the muscular structure 
is very distinctly seen : the inner surfiEu^e of the fundus consists of two sets of 

* Vesalius, Malpighi, Morgagni, Diemerbroeck, Vioussens, Ruysch, Monro, Helster, Haller, 
Rcederer, Meckel, Hunter, Wrisberg, Lobstein, C.Bell. {Meckefs Anat. vol.iv.) 
/ C Sell, On the MaacuUuitj of the Uterus. <Med. CAtr. Trans. vol.ivO 
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fibres, nmning in concentric circles round the orifices of the Fallopian tubes ; 
these circles at their circumference unite and mingle, making an intricate tis- 
sae. RuTSch, I am inclined to believe, saw the circular fibres of one side only; 
and not adverting to the circumstance of the Fallopian tube opening in the 
centre of these fibres, which would have proved their lateral position, he de- 
scribed the muscle as seated in the centre of the fundus uteri. This structure 
of the inner surface of the fundus of the uterus is still adapted to the explan- 
ation of Ruysch, which was that they produced contraction and corrugation of 
the surface of the uterus, which, the placenta, not partaking of, the cohesion of 
the surface was necessarily broken. Further, I have observed a set of fibres 
on the inner surfisu^e of the uterus^ which are not described : they conmience at 
the centre of the last described muscle, and having a course in some degree 
vortiginoiis, they descend in a broad irregular band towards the orifice of the 
uterus : these fibres cooperating with the external muscle of the uterus, and with 
the general mass of fibres in Uie substance of it, must tend to draw down the 
fundus in the expulsion of the foetus, and to draw the orifice and lower segment 
of the uterus over the child's head." (C. Bell, op, cit) 

There are other circumstances which prove the muscularity of the uterus, 
beyond' the mere evidence of its fibres, as seen during pregnancy. ** In the 
quadruped," as Dr. Hunter observes, ** the cat particularly and the rabbit, the 
muscular action or peristaltic motion of the uterus is as evidently seen as that 
of the intestines, when the animal is opened immediately after death." It is 
also proved by the powerful contraction which it exerts during labour, and 
** by the tiiiclmess of the fibres corresponding with their degree of contraction." 
(Ibid.) 

The inner surface of the uterus is lined by a smooth or somewhat flocculent 
membrane of a reddish colour, which is continued superiorly into the Fallopian 
tabes ; inferiorly it becomes the lining membrane of the vagina. 

Mucous follicles are only found in the cervix, especially at its lower part : 
when by chance these become inflamed, the orifice closes, and the follicle be- 
comes more or less distended by a collection of thin fluid. The mucous casts 
of these f(^c]es have been known by the name of ovula Nabotht, having been 
mistaken by an old anatomist for Graafian vesicles, which had been detached 
from the ovary, and conveyed into the cavity of the uterus. 

Hie mucous membrane which lines the cervix uteri is corrugated into a 
number of rugs, between which the mucous follicles are chiefly found. 

Before quitting this subject, it will be necessary to point out the changes which 
the uterus presents at different periods of fcetal life, and the great resemblance 
it has at these periods to the uterus, as it appears in iJie lower classes of the mam- 
malia. We nmy however observe in the first place, that the uterus is not found 
to exist as a separate organ until we come to the class mammalia ; and even in the 
lower genera of this class it bears a strong resemblance to the tubular character 
of the generative organs in the infierior classes of animal life. The nearest to 

the tubular uterus, and where the transition from 
the oviduct in birds, &c to the uterus in mam- 
malia is least distinctly marked, is in the utenu 
duplex* Although the uterus is double, there is 
but one vagina into which the two ora uteri 
open ; its low grade of developement is marked 
by the resemblance which each uterus bears to 
an intestinal tube : there are as yet no traces of 
a cervix, each os uteri merely forming a simple 
opening, at the lower end of what is Uttle more 
than a cylindrical canaL We do not find that 
thickening at the lower extremity of the uterus 
Uterus duplex. ^^^^^ distinguishes the cervix in the higher 

yn^nrniftlJA, This specics of uterus is.i^ound among a lax^ ^xVioTi ^i \k<& tq- 
dentij^ aad is also occagionaUy met with as an abuoTmtl loTi&a.^«ii \si ^^ea 
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human subject The next grade of uterine developement appean under tiie 

form of the utenu bicoBis, The double os uteri 
here ceases to exist, and the division begins a 
little higher up,, so that the two cavities of the 
uterus communicate for a short space: the ova, 
however, do not reach the conmion cavity, but 
remain each in its separate comu. In this form 
of uterus, the os uteri is not only single, but the 
lower portion is thickened, although it has not 
yet formed a distinct neck or cervix; it is met 
^^ with among some of the rodentia, and also cer- 

uteruTwToim. tain cwnivora. . ^, 

In the uterus btcorporeus, the umon of the cor- 
nua is higher up, so that the lower portion is single, while the upper part 

V alone is double, consisting of two strongly curved 
comua. This conformation is peculiar to rumi- 
nating animals. K two ova be present they are 
separate from each other; each being contained 
in its own distinct body or comu, but a portion 
of the membranes extends along the conmion 
cervix, from one body to the other. 
A still higher grade is the uterus hiJundaUs, 
where the frmdus alone is double, the comu 
Uterus Wcorporeu*. bein^ formed only by tiiis portion. This forma- 

tion IS observed in the horse, ass, &c : the com- 
mon cavity is here the receptacle of the ovum, so that in the unimpregnated 

state, the comua appear only as appendices, into 
which a portion of tiie membranes extend. 

In the uterus bianffularis, the double formation 
has nearly disappeared, except at the fundus, 
where the uterus imperceptibly passes into the 
tubes : this is the case among the edentata, and 
some of the monkey tribes. 

The highest grade is the uterus simplex: every 
trace here of the double form is lost ; the fundus 
no longer forms an acute angle, where it bifrircates 
into two comua; but is convex. We now for the 
first time see the divisions of the uterus into 
Uterus biftmdaiis. y^^ ^^ ^^-^ distinctly marked. 

The human uterus presents a similar variety of forms, as it gradually rises 

Yin the scale of developement during the different 
periods of utero-gestation. It is at first divided 
into two comua, and usually continues so to the 
end of the third month, or even later ; the younger 
the embryo the longer are the comua, and the 
more acute the angle which they form ; but even 
after this angle has disappeared, the comua con- 
tinue for some time longer. 
The uterus is at first of an equal width through- 
out ; it is perfectiy smooth and not distinguished 
Utcr s bian larl ^™ ^^ vagina either internally or externally by 

^ '* any prominence whatever. This change is first 

observed when the comua disappear and leave the uteras with a simple cavity. 
The upper portion is proportionably smaller, the younger the embryo is. The 
body of the uterus gradually increases, until at the period of puberty it is no 
longer cylindrical, but pyriform : even in the fUll-grown fcstus the length of the 
bodj is not more than a fourth part of the whole uterus ; from the seventh 
eren to the thirteenth year it is only a third, nor doe« Vl T««fiVi ^ \i«iVE \ualU 
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berty haa been fully attained. The oS tinciB or os uteri eztenmm first 

^^^■pin^ appears as a scarcely perceptible prominence pro* 

*^"^^^^^fc^^"^ jecting into the vagina ; it increases gradoally in 

^E B ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ latter months of gestation, when the 

^^^^V portio vaginalis is relatively much hirger than 

^^K^f afterwards. 

^F^m The parietes of the uterus are ihin in proportion 

^^^ to the age of the embryo. They are of an equal 

Utenu simplex. thickness throughout at first : at the fifth month, 

the cervix becomes thicker than the upper parts { 
ireen five or six years of age, the uterine parietes are nearly of an equal 
ikness, and remain so until the period of puberty, when the body becomes 
lewhat thicker than the cervix. 

ks the function of menstruation with its various derangements will be con- 
•red among the diseases of the unimpregnated state, we proceed to consider 
le changes which the uterus undergoes during pregnancy as well as during 
. after labour : these are very renuirkable both as regards its structure, form^ 
.size. 

Shortly after conception, and before we can perceive any traces of the em- 
o, the uterus becomes softer and somewhat larger, its bloodvessels increased 
axe, and the fibrous layers of which its parietes are composed looser and 
re or less separated. The internal surface when minutely examined has a 
colent appearance, and very quickly after conception becomes covered with 
rhitish paste-like substance, which is secreted ftrom the vessels opening 
m it; this pulpy effusion soon becomes firmer and more dense ; it bears a 
mg analogy to coagulable lymph, and forms a membrane which lines the 
cde cavity of the uterus, and which in the course of a few weeks (from 
ages to be mentioned hereafter) crosses the os uteri and thus closes it. 
e uterine cavity in a short time becomes still further closed by the canal of 

cervix being completely sealed, as it were, by a tough plug of gelatinous 
tter which is secreted by the glandules of that part 
rhe structure of the uterus becomes remarkably altered ; its fibrous struc- 
B is much more apparent ; in &ct, it is only during pregnancy, or when the 
res has been distended by some anormal g^wth, tluit we are able to detect 
uterine fibres with any degree of certainty. This has led some anatomists 
ionsider that they are only formed at such periods, a supposition which is 

very probable ; at any rate they now become very distinct : hence the 
res does not owe its increasing size to mere extension, but it evidently 
nires a considerable increase of substance, a fisu^t which is not only proved 
examining the contracted uterus after labour at the full period, but also by 
iparing its weight with that of the unimpregnated organ. The adult virgin 
res weighs about one ounce, whereas the gravid uterus at the full term of 
gnancy, when emptied of its contents, weighs at least twenty-four ounces, 
wing that there has been an actual increment of substance in the pro- 
don of one to twenty-four. Having ascertained this point, it next becomes 
oestion, whether the parietes of the gravid uterus increase in thickness 
ing pregnancy, or whether they become thinner. Meckel, who is one of 

greatest modem authorities on these subjects, states that from carefld 
leasurement of sixteen gravid uteri at different periods of gestation, he 
Is the parietes become tiliicker during the first, second, or third months, 

after this period they become gradually thinner up to the fidl time : they 

thicker in the upper parts of the uterus, whereas inferiorly they are a 
■d or nearly a half less. 

Nothing proves the actual increase of bulk and substance in the uterus 
re than its appearance when contracted immediately after labour at the fuU 
n i it forms a fleshy mass as large as the head of a new-born child^ th*^ 
ietes of which are at least an inch in thickness. 

JTie spongy or ceUalar tissue (says M. Leroox^ \)eooine& cxmsaj^m^^ 

c 
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developed during pregnaoej, and Its porous cells increase in proportion as 
the uterus dilates, more especially at the fundus and the spot where the pla- 
centa is attached, where they become so large as to admit a goosequilL The 
internal membrane is pierced with numerous orifices, of which some are the 
mouths of arteries and others communicate with the cells already men- 
tioned. This membrane also during pregnancy forms those irregularly tufted 
rugse, which serve to give a more intimate connection between £he uterus and 
the placenta. In the unimpregnated uterus and in the intervals between the 
menstrual periods the little orifices which are observed in the lining mem- 
brane of the uterus contain only a transparent lymph, which lubricates the 
interior of the uterus; during the appearance of Uie menses they contain 
blood, and during pregnancy ihey are connected with the vessels of the pla- 
centa and chorion." ♦ 

There is no circumstance in which the gravid uterus differs more from the 
unimpregnated than in the sise and termination of its bloodvessels. The arteries, 
both spermatic and hypogastric, are very much enlarged. The hypogastric is 
commonly considerably larger than the spermatip, and we very often find 
them of unequal sizes in the different sides. They form a large trunk of 
communication all along the side of the uterus, and from this tiie branches 
are sent across the body of the uterus both before and behind. The cervix 
uteri has branches only from the hypogastrics, and the fundus only from the 
spermatics ; or in other words the hypogastric artery gives a number of 
branches to the cervix, besides sending up the great anastomosing branch, and 
the spermatic artery supplies the tube and fundus uteri before it gives down 
the anastomosing branch on the lateral parts of the uterus. All through the 
substance of the uterus there are infinite numbers of arteries large and small, 
so that the whole arterial system makes a general network, and th^ arteries 
are convoluted or serpentine in their course, f Hardly any of the larger 
arteries are seen for any length of way upon the outside of the uterus. As 
they branch from the sides where they first approach the uterus, they disap- 
pear by plunging deeper and deeper into its substance. 

The arterial branches which are most enlarged are those which run towards 
the placenta, so that wherever the placenta adheres, that part appears evidently 
to receive by much the greatest quantity of blood, and the greatest number 
both of the large and small arteries at that part pass through to the placenta, 
and are necessarily always torn through upon its separation. The veins of 
the uterus would appear to be still more enlarged in proportion than the 
arteries. The spermatic and hypogastric veins in general follow the course of 
the arteries, and like them anastomose on the side of the uterus. From thence 
they ramify through the substance of the uterus, running deeper and deeper 
as they go on, and without following precisely the course of the arterial 
branches. They form a plexus of the largest and most frequent communica- 
tions which we know of in the vessels of tiie human body, and this they have 
in common with the arteries that their larger branches go to, or rather come 
f^m, that part of the uterus to which the placenta adheres : so that when the 
venous system of the uterus is well injected, it is evident that that part is the 
chief source of returning blood. Here too both the large and small veins are 
continued from the placenta to the uterus, and are always necessarily broken, 
upon the separation of these two parts. As I know no reason for calling 
the veins of the uterus sinuses, and as that expression has probably occasioned 
much confusion among the writers upon thb sutgect, I have industriously 
avoided it % 

* Leroux sur lea Pertes de Sang. 

t The tortuous serpentine course which the arteries of the uterus take, is not, as has beea 
generidly supposed, a provision of nature against the increase of site which the uterus has to 
undergo during pregnancy, but is the result of the structure in which they ramiiy» having al> 
reaefy- undergone these changes during a previous pregnancy. 
' / Aaatomical De§crlption of tlM Human Gravid \}t«ntt, fcc*. by ^ . l^>3ait«t«lA..T^. 
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The f6nn of the uterus changes considerably during pregnancy : the upper 
part appears to increase in greater proportion than the lower, a fact which ap- 
pear» to be proved from the alteration which takes place in the relative po« 
sition of the Fallopian tubes, which are situated much lower down the sides of 
the uterus at full term than in the unimpregnated state, nor do they entirely 
regain their former position after labour, until the female has attained an ad- 
Tanced age ; hence as the cervix diminishes in length during the latter half 
of pregnancy, it follows that the difiPerence in point of size between the fundus 
and the body of the uterus and this part will be continually increasing. 

As the uterus increases, the fundus of course rises and can be felt through 
the distended abdominal parietes : its anterior surface, especially in the latter 
month of pregnancy, lies immediately behind the anterior wall of the abdo- 
minal cavity, and pushes the small intestines upwards, backwards, and to the 
sides. 

The form of the gravid uterus differs also from that in the unimpregnated 
state in other respects, and this difference appears to depend in great measure 
apon its increase of size, and upon the form of the cavities which it occupies, 
'nius in the unimpregnated state when it occupies the cavity of the pelvis, its 
anterior surface which corresponds to the bladder is flattened; whereas its pos- 
terior surface, which is turned towards the hollow of the sacrum, is convex ; 
it is however the reverse during the latter half of pregnancy. The anterior 
surface is now strongly convex, being merely covered by the yielding anterior 
wall of the abdomen ; w^hereas posteriorly &e uterus is nearly concave, cor- 
responding to the solid convexity of the lumbar vertebrs, a fact which may be 
easily ascertained by examining the abdomen of a patient in the last monUi of 
pregnancy while lying down. The situation and position of the uterus are 
also changed in the unimpregnated state ; the fundus is inclined somewhat 
backwards, the os uteri being nearly in the centre of the pelvic cavity, but the 
gravid uterus during the latter half of pregnancy has its fundus strongly inclined 
fbrwards and the os uteri directed backwards towards the upper part of the 
hollow of the sacrum.* 

A minute and intimate knowledge of the changes and appearances which 
the uterus presents at every period of pregnancy, is essential to the diagnosis 
and treatment of the various derangements to which this process is subject. 
The numerous and important questions in medical jurisprudence connected 
with pregnancy can alone be determined by its means ; and it is only by more 
close and attentive observation of every step in the gradual developement of 
the uterus up to the fidl term of gestation, that we can expect to increase our 
means of forming a correct and certain diagnosis in those cases of doubtful 
pregnancy, where not merely professional reputation is more or less at stake, 
bat the character, happiness, and even life of the individual upon whose case 
we are required to decide. 

During the first month of pregnancy the changes are not very appreciable 
upon examination during life. The uterus has become larger, softer, and more 
vascular, much as it does during a menstrual period. The portio vaginalis of 
the cervix, which in the unimpregnated state is hard and almost cartilaginous 
to the feel, becomes softer and larger f : the transverse fissure which the os uteri 
forms is more ovaL 

* The axis of the brim of the pelvis runs in such a direction, that if a Hae wen drawn from 
its centre, it would pass upwards and forwards through the nmUlicas ; the gravid uterus has 
Its axis rarely or never inclined less than this, and usually much more, especiuly in multiparse, 
in whom the fondus is occasionally inclined so strongly forwards as to receive the name of 
pendulous belly. 

t We are inclined to think that the soft feel of the portio vaginalis is one of the earliest signs 
of pregnancy which can be detected by examination. Our attention was first drawn to it in an 
obscure case of earlv pregnancy, complicated with extensive disease, which we examined with 
Mr. Ingleby ot Birmingham, and where we gave a wrong diagnosis, not considering the patient 
to be pregnant. If we had placed as much confidence in this symptom as we are now inclined 
to do, we should probably have formed a more correct view of tYie caae. %tuce X)c&& -vi«t\AK«« 
on several occasions, found that attending to this dreumstance \ajk cQiaft\d«tti^^ aM\%\ftAL>a&>^ 
determiafng cases ofdoatftAit pregnancy at an aaiiy pet iod. 

C 2 
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In the second month the aMomen become* «omewhat flat : the portio ym- 
ginslig can be now Teacbed by the finger -with greater ease than at nay tinw 
of pregnancy, which is not from the merus itself being luwer in the pelvis, hnt 
trom not ;el having altered its position ; any increase of its size therefore wjU 
cansB its inferior eitremity to be felt lower down and nearer to the os eitemum. 
The 08 Qteri has undergone a consderable change, iaasmach as its edges have 
lost their Itp-like figure ; thej now form a ring or rather dimple-like concavity 
at the lower end of the cervix, its canal being closed by the gelatinous plug 
already mentioned. 

In primipara, or women pregnant for the first time, the oiBrgiQ of the as 
uteri thus closed is not onlj circular bnt perfectly smooth ; whereas in multi- 
JWTO, not only is the cervix osually larger in every directioo, but the o< uteli 
itself is larger, thicker, and of an irregular shape; it is also knotty here and 
there fW>m little callous cicatrices, where its edge has been torn in former 
labours. 

In the third month of pregnancy the utems rises above the brim of the 
pelvis. A slight protrusion of the abdomen may be sometimes observed above 
the pnbes ; the os uteri is not reached so easily as in the preceding month. 
The alteration which lakes place in the sitoation of the nlerna dnring the third 
month appears to result from the gradual shortening of the brood ligament as 
it increases in size. As the uterus rises it pushes np that portion of the small 
intestines which rests upon it ; these however being confined by the mesentery 
to the tpine, and therefore prevented ascending before the uterus, at lengdi 
Blip down behind it, and the t\mdue being IVeed from the superincumbent pres- 
sure rises iu a direction upwards and forwards into.the cavity of the abdomen. 
The direction of the aterua becomes much altered ; the oa nteri is no longer 
in the middle of the pelvic cavity, but inclines towards the upper part of the 
hollow of the sacrmo. whereas the fundus approaches more and more to the 
anterior parietes of the abdomen. 

In the fbnrth month the fimdns nteri has risen about two or three fingers' 
breadth above the aymphySlB pubis ; this is not very easily ascertained even ill 
a thin person, still less where the patient is stout and the parietes of the ab- 
domen therefore thick. The directions which the celebrated Rosderer has 
given for n ulling an examination of the abdomen dnring the early months of 
pregnancy, are weU worthy of notice. Having evacuated the bladder and rectum, 
(he patient should be placed in a half-sitting posture with the knees drawn up, 
so as to relax the abdominalparietes as much as possible : she must then breathe 
■lowly and deeply ; and if the hand be suddenly pressed against the abdomen 
a liltie above the symphysis pobis. at the moment of her making a full expira- 
tion, we shall in all prohabitity feel the bard globe of the nieros. 

Id the fifth month the fundus »ill be Ml half way, or a little more, between 
the symphysis pubis and umbilicus. The increased sixe of the abdomen can- 
, not be concealed by the dress ; the portio va- 
ginalis has become distinctly shorter, and the 
OS uteri is situated higher in the pelvis and 
more posteriorly. 

In Uie sixth month the fundus has risen as 
high as the umbilicus ; the irregular fold; of 
skin which form the fbvea umbilici or navel 
depression begin to disappear ; the first per- 
ceptible morements of the child may occasion- 
ally be felt ; the portio vaginalis has lost half its 
letigtb, being scarcely half an inch in length. 
in the seventh month the fundus rises an 
inch or so above the umbilicus, the folds of 
which have nearly disappeared. In some cases 
it begins to prottnde, forming a species of 
iuabilscal bernia : tbie varies a good deal in diffeient Viiaiv\&\ul&, b«vai^ more 
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marked in primiparffi ; whereu io women, whose Bbdomeu has been dlatended 
ID previoas pregnancie!. little ot no canvexit]' of the navel ii prodaced until 
1 lUer period, and not alwajg eren then, the nutbilical depression being merely 
diminished in point of deftth, and its folds not so strongly marlced. ■ The 
BOTements of the child are now perfectly distinct ; the portio vaginalis is still 
ahoiter, and approaches more and more to the upper part of the boQow of tbe 
ncmm. The anterior portion of the inferior segment of the ntemt, or that part 
vhich extends fVom the oe nteri towards tbe sym physis pnbis, is now consider- 
ably developed and convex, and on pressing the point of the finger against 
it ^e presenting part of the child will be felt. When this ii the bead, as ii 
usnall; the case, it will feel like a Light ball which rises when pnshed by the 
finger, bnl which, if the finger be held still, in a few moments descends and 
may again be felt. 
bi the eighth month the fundus has risen half way between the nmbilicul 
and the scrobicolus cordis. The ab- 
domen lias increased considerably in 
size, and has become more convex t 
tbe nmbilical depression in piimi- 
pane has entirely disappeared. Tlie 
portio vaginalis is still shorter, being 
barely a quarter of an inch in lenglhi 
The OS uteri is so high up as not to 
be reached without difficulty ; tbe 
presenting part of the child can be 
distinctly tell. 

In tlie ninth month, the fundus 
has reached nearly to the scrobicnlus 
quite in it ', ttiis is more especially the 
case with primipariE; the anterior 
parietes of tbe abdomen not allow- 
mg the ftinduB to incline so strongly 
forwards, the oppression of brew- 
ing is therefore more marked in 
them than in maltipsne, for the 
(bndns uteri rising so Ugh prevents 
in great measnre tbe action of the 
diaphragm, so that the chest is ex- 
panded by other mnacles ; hence 
the shortness of breath and inability. 
Cimii uteri in [hs ninth moDih. of moving, SO frequently complmn^ 

of at this period of utero-gestation. The portio raf^alis is still shorter, and in 
the priniipara forms littie more than a soft cushiony ring which marks the 
OS nterL The inferior part of the nterns is becoming more spherical, and is 
Qsoally occupied by the presenting part of the child : this latter is no longer' 
■o moveable as before, its size as also its we' ght being evidently increased. TbM 
portion of tbe nterns which extends between the symphysis pubis and as nteri 
m now not only more convex but lower in the pelvis than the os nteri itselC 
During tiie last four weeks of pregnancy a considerable change is observed. 
The fundus is now lower than it was in the preceding month, bong about 
half way between tbe scrobicnlus cordis and umbilicus ; the abdomen luis, as it 
ia caHed, /alien I and from the diaphragm being now able to resume its ftmctiona 
tbe breuhing becomes more easy, and the f^iaJe feels more comfortable and 
capable of moving abouL On examination per vaginam the anterior portion 
of the inferior segment of the uterus will be felt still deeper In the pelvis t if 
(he bead presents it distends ibis part of tbe uterus, so that, in many cases, we 
have to pass tbe finger round it before we can reach tbe os uteri, which is now. 
in the upper part of tbe hollow of the sacrum. AVI trtiAee d! Aie ceWvi.'Wt« 
anw dkappearad, it baring beea required to complete aietiia&ev<sVi%tnnKDS.tA, 
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the uterus ; the sitoatioii of the os uteri itself is marked merely by a small de- 
pression or dimple ; there is no longer any distinction between the os uteri 
internum and externum ; the edges of the opening are so thin as to be nearly 
membranous, but remain closed in primiparse until the commencement of 
labour. ♦ 

In women who have had several children, a considerable difference is ob- 
senred as regards the state of the cervix and os uteri : the cervix does not 
undergo that shortening during the latter half of pregnancy, which is the case 
in a primipara, a portion of it at least remaining up to the full term of utero- 
gestation : in many cases, especially where the &male has had a large family, 
it is nearly an inch long at this period; nor is the lower portion of the uterus so 
spherical as in the primipara ; to this circumstance may probably be attributed 
that fact of the head not descending so deep into the pelvis just before labour. In 
multiparse the os uteri is also very different : instead of being perfectly round 
with its edges smooth, it is irregular and uneven, and seldom loses altogether 
the lip-like shape of the unimpregnated state, inconsequence of the greater thick- 
ness and elongation of its lips fh>m former labours ; its edge here and there is 
uneven and knotty, from little callous cicatrices, where it has been torn; 
moreover it does not remain closed till the commencement of labour, but the 
08 uteri externum (commonly called os tincse), and sometimes even the os uteri 
internum will be more or less open during the last three or four weeks of preg- 
nancy. These peculiarities are of great importance in coming to a conclusion 
as to whether a patient be in her first pregnancy or not: although not inva- 
riable in the utmost sense of the word, still their occurrence, even after a single 
labour, is sufficiently frequent to make them worthy of careful observation. 
Indeed, on more than one occasion, we have known them occur even after a 
miscarriage, a circumstance on the strength of which the patient had ventured 
to deny that she was pregnant On the other hand, we sometimes meet with 
the OS uteri in a second pregnancy so little altered by the effects of the pre- 
vious labour, that it would be extremely difficult to come to a decision. 

When labour is over, the uterus contracts very considerably, and, in a few 
days after, its parietes will be found at least an inch in thickness. It now 
gradually diminishes in size, and continues to do so for some weeks; the blood 
vessels contract, and losing the peculiarly loose spongy structure of pregnancy 
it becomes harder, firmer, and more compact It nevertheless renuuns softei 
and larger than in the virgin state, and does not attain its original size and 
hardness until an advanced period of life. 

The OS uteri, which in the latter months of pregnancy had formed a circular 
opening, resumes its former shape, except that its lips, especially the posterior 
one, which are more or less irregular and uneven, are thicker and longer than 
in the virgin state. For the first weeks after labour, the os uteri is high in the 
pelvis, soft, and easily admits the tip of the finger ; at the end of the second 
week it is much lower in the pelvis, and no longer permits the finger to pass. 
Immediately after labour, the contracted uterus forms a hard solid ball, the 
size of a new-bom child's head ; this state of contraction is not, however, of 
long continuance : in the course of half an hour, or even less, it begins to in- 
crease in size, becoming softer and larger, and continuing to increase slowly 
for some hours, when it again gradually diminishes, until, as before observed, 
it approaches its original size in the unimpregnated state. The state of power- 
ful contraction in which the uterus is felt immediately after labour, after a 
time gradually relaxes ; its spongy texture, from which the blood had been 
forcibly expelled by the violent action of its fibres, becomes again filled with 
blood; the organ swells and becomes softer and more bulky, and the orifices of 
the vessels which open into the cavitv of the uterus are again partly pervious, 
and emit a sanious fluid called the lochicu This state li^ts for two or more 
days after delivery, when the vessels begin to recover their former caliber, and 

*" This descriptipD is given according to the lunar not calendar montVi%, ot -wYvVcti ib«ie »• 
oec^MMiily ten daring tins forty weeka of pregnancy. 
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lose that degree of dilatation peculiar to the gravid state. The lochia hecoine 
less and less coloured, and now, and not before, the utems undergoes that gra- 
dual diminution of size and balk which we have just tdlnded to. 

The copulative or external organs of generation are the vagina, hymen, 
dUoris, n^fmphtB, and labia^ the three last being known by the term mdva. 

Vagina, The vagina is a canal of about four inches in length and one in 
breadth, broader above than below; its parietes are thin and are immediately 
connected wiUi the uterus. It envelopes the portio vaginalis of the uterus at its 
ipper or blind extremity (fundus vaginae), and is continuous with its substance ; 
bferiorly, where it is narrowest, it passes into the vulva. It is situated between 
tke bladder and rectum, and attached to each by loose cellular tissue. Its di- 
rection differs from thisit of the uterus, for its axis corresponds very nearly 
irith that of the pelvic outlet, running downwards and forwards. Posteriorly 
it is somewhat convex, anteriorly concave. 

The vagina consists of two layers ; the external, which is very thin, firm, of 
8 reddish-white colour, and continuous with the fibrous tissue of the uterus ; and 
a lining mucous membrane which is closely united to it This latter is much 
corrugated, especially in the virgin state, the rugae running transversely in an 
oblique direction, and gathered together on its anterior and posterior sur&ce, 
forming the columna rugarum anterior and posterior , which appear to be a con- 
tinuation of the corrugations which form ^e arbor vitse of the cervix. 

In the upper part of the vagina there are considerable mucous follicles, 
which moisten the canal with their secretion, and which during sexual inter- 
course, and particularly during the first stage of labour, pour forth an abun- 
dant supply of colourless mucus for the purpose of lubricating the vagina, and 
rendering it more dilatable. Near its orifice, especially at the upper part, the 
veins of the vagina form the pkxua retiformis, a congeries of vessels which has 
almost a celluUu' appearance, and from this reason has been called the corpus 
eavemogum of the vagina; it appears to be capable of considerable swelling from 
distension with blood, Uke the corpus cavemosum penis, and by this means 
serves to contract still farther the os externum during the presence of venereal 
excitement. A similar disposition to form plexuses of vessels is seen in the 
venous circulation of the nymphse, bladder, and rectum. 

Hymen. The lining membrane of the vagina is of a reddish-grey colour, 
interspersed here and there, especiallv at its upper part, with livid spots Uke 
extravasation. At the os externum it forms a fold or duplicature called hymen, 
running' across the ndes of the posterior part of the opening, and usually of 
a crescentic figure, the cavity looking upwards. The dnplicatures of membrane 
are united by cellular tissue. In some instances, the hymen arises from the 
whole circumference of the os externum, having a small orifice in the centre 
for the escape of the menses and vaginal secretions : in some rare cases it is 
cribriform ; and in others it completely closes the vaginal entrance. 'When 
torn in the act of sexual intercourse, it generally forms three or four little 
triangular ^»pendages, called earunadcB n^rtiformes, arising frcmi the po6teri<Mr 
and Uitenil portions of the os externum. 

From the identity of its fibrous coat with that of the uterus, the vagina pot* 
sesses considerable powers <^ contraction, when excited by the presence of any 
body which distends it ; hence it is a viduable assistance to the uterus during 
fatbour : it afapo stands in the same relation to the abdominal muscles that the 
rectum does, so that as soon as it is distended by the head, &c. it caUs them . 
into the strong involuntary action, which characterises the bearing down pains 
of the second stage of labour. The orifice of the vagina (os externum) is 
smroonded by a thin layer of muscular fibres, which arise from the ante- 
rior edge of ibe i^ihincter ani ; they enclose the outer margin of the vagina* 
cover its corpus cavemosian, and are inserted into the crura clitoridis at their 
unioD. It has been caUed the sphincter or constrictor vaginae, and assista the 
eorpiiB cavemosora stiU ftirther n contracting the oa extenvam. 

CUtoru, The clitoris is an oblong cylindrical \K>d7, aitoaXe^ VstAnAok ^Cml 
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symphTsU pubis, arising from the vpper and innex scr&ce of the ascending 
cami of the ischium, bj means of two crura of about an inch long, and uniting 
with each other at an obtuse angle. It terminates anteriorly in a slight enlarge- 
ment, called the glaru clitoridis^ which is covered with a thin membrane or a 
loose fold of skin, viz. the premUium ditoridis. It is a highly nervous and vas- 
cular organ, and, like the penis of the male, is composed of two crura and cor- 
pora cavernosa, which are capable of being distended with blood; ihey are con- 
tained in a ligunentous sheath, and have a septum between them. The clitoris 
is also provided with a suspensory ligament, by which it is connected to the 
ossa pubis. Like that of the penis, the glans clitoridis is extremely sensible, 
but has no perforation. Upon minute examination, it will be found that the 
gland is not a continuation of the posterior portion of the clitoris, but merely 
connected with it by cellular tissue, vessels, and nerves ; the posterior portion 
terminates on its anterior sur&ce in a concavity which receives the glans. In 
ttke glans itself there is no trace of the septum, which separates the corpora ca* 
vemosa. On the dorsum of the clitoris several large vessels and nerves take 
their course, and are distribated upon the glans, and upon its prepuce are situ- 
ated a number of mucous and sebaceous foUicles. 

The crura clitoridis at their lower portion are surrounded by two consider- 
able muscles, called the erectores clitoridis, arising by short tendons close be- 
neath them from the inner surface of the ascending ramus of the ischiimi, and 
extending nearly to their extremity. 

Nympha. The nympha or labia pudendi interna, are two long corrugated 
folds, resembling somewhat the comb of a cock, arising frt)m the prepuce and 
glans clitoridis, and remaining obliquely downwards and outwards aiong the 
inner edge of the labia, increasing in breadth, but suddenly diminishing in 
nze. At their lower extremity they consist of a spongy tissue, which is more 
delicate than that of the clitoris, but resembles considerably that of the glans, 
of which it appears to be a direct continuation. It has been called the corpus 
cavemosum nympharum, and is capable of considerable increase in size when dis- 
tended with blood. The two crura of the prepuce terminate in their upper and 
anterior extremities ; they are of a florid colour, and in their natural state they 
are contiguous to, and cover the orifice of the urethra. The skin which covers 
them is very thin and delicate, bearing a considerable resemblance to mucous 
membrane, especially on their inner surfkce, where it is continuous with the 
vagna ; externally it passes into the labia. 

The space between the nymphse and edge of the hymen is smooth without 
corrugation, and is called vestthubaiL 

Close behind the clitoris, and a little below it, is the orifice of the urethra,, 
lying between the two nymphs: it is surrounded by several lacunse or follicles 
of considerable depth, secreting a viscid mucus ; its lower or posterior edge is, 
like the lower portion of the urethra, covered by a thick layer of cellular tis- 
sue, and a plexus of veins, which occasionally become dihited and produce 
much inconvenience ; it is this which gives the urethra the feel of a soft cy- 
lindrical roll at the upper part of the vagina ; and in employing the catheter^ 
by tracing the &iger along it, l^e orifice will be easily found. 

Labia. The labia extend from the pubes to within an inch of the anus, the 
space between the vulva and anus receiving the name of perineum. 

The opening between the labia is called &e fossa magna : it increases a littie 
in size and depth, as it descends, forming a scaphoid or boat-like cavity, viz. 
ihejiissa naviadaris. 

The labia are thicker above, becoming thinner below, and terminate in a 
tirantsyrse fold of skin, called the fr(jmtaum perinei, ot fourchette, the edge of 
-vliiGlkls almost always slightly lacerated in first labours. They are composed 
oif i||bi cushioned out by cellular and&tty substance, and lined by a very vas- 
eok^ Biembrane, which is thin, tender, and red, like the inside of tiie lips; they 
are also provided with numerous sebaceous follicles, by which the parts are; 
Jktpt smooth and moist 
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CHAPTER III. 

DETELOFEMENT OF THE OVUM. 

Membr€BML decidua, — Chorion, — Amnion. — Placenta, — Umbilical cotd, 

— Embryo, — Foetal circulation, 

Membrana decidua. The earliest trace of impregnation which is to be ob- 
served in the cayity of the uterus, and even before the ovum has reached it, 
is the presence of a soft humid paste-like secretion, with which the cavity of 
the uterus is covered, and which is furnished by the secreting vessels of its 
lining membrane. This is the membrana decidua of Hunter: properly speaking, 
it should be called the maternal membrane, in contradistinction to the chorion 
and amnion, which, as belonging peculiarly to the fcetus, are called the fatal 
membranes.* 

Although at first in a semiliquid state, it soon becomes firmer and more 
compact, assuming the character of a niembrane : it appears to be nothing else 
than an efiEusion of coagulable lymph on the internal surface of the uterus, 
having ** scarcely a more firm consistence than curd of milk or coagulum of 
blood." (Hunter, op, cit, p. 54.) Hence, although much thicker than the other 
membranes, it is weaker; it is also much less transparent 

It is not of an equal tldckness, being considerably thicker in the neighbour- 
hood of the placenta than elsewhere ; inferiorly, and especially near the 06 
uteri, it beccnnes thinner: during the first weeks of pregnancy it is much 
thicker than afterwards, becoming gradually thinner as pregnancy advances, 
until it is not half a line in thickness. In the earlier months its external sur- 
fiice IS rough and flocculent, but afterwards it becomes smoother as its inn^r 
sorftce was at an earlier period. 

It is much more loosely connected with the uterus during the first months 
of pregnancy than afterwards, and this is one reason why premature expulsion 
of the ovum is more liable to take place at this period than during the middle 
and latter part of utero-gestation. It is more firmly attached to Sie uterus in 
the vicinity of the placenta than any where else, which is owing to the greater 
number of bloodvessels it receives fh>m the uterus at this point ; whereas com- 
monly ** it has no perceptible bloodvessels at that part which is situated near 
the cervix uteri" (Ibid,% this portion being much more loosely connected with 
the uterus. The course which the decidual vessels take on coming from the 
inner sur&ce of the uterus is admirably adapted to render the attachment of 
this membrane to it as firm as possible. 

Upon examining the lining membrane of the uterus at a 
very early period, when the decidua was still in a pulpy 
state, Professor v. Baer observed f that its villi, which in an 
unimpregnated state are very short, were remarkably elon- 
gated : between these villi, and passing over tbem, was a 
substance, not organised but merely effused, and evidently 
^^•cularlty of the ^he membrana decidua at an extremely early age. The 

' uterine vessels were continued into this substance, and 
formed a number of little loops round the villi, thus anastomosing with each 

" We are aware that the plan which we follow, in considering the developement of the ovum, 
is very difRerent to that usually adopted, and will probably be open to some objections on tiie 
score of defectiye arrangement ; but it must t>e remembered that this is a work intended foe 
students, where complete and perfect arrangement must, to a certain extent, be sacriBced in 
order to place an acknowledged difficult and complicated subject in the clearest and most in- 
telligible Ught. We have, therefore, preferred describincr first the coverings of the ovum 
daring those periods of pregnancy at wnich the^ are most nreouently seen, and shall delay iti 
minute consideration until we come to the description of the foetus Itself, the developement ot 
the one being so essentially connected with that of the other, as to render a separate descriptton 
of tbem inqposdble. By this means the reader, by havhig the general details first brought under 
hla notice, wiU be enabled to enter with more ease and advantage upoa the coturidcimtoSk^ 
those wbidi are obscure and difficult. 

f aMfoU's Joanial tWr GebarUbUlfe, roh xir, heft 3. 1836. 
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other. On sccooDt of this reticolar diGtribation it was impossible to distin- 
gniah arteries from teins ; there is evideDtly the asme refcition between the 
uterug uid the decidua ss between an in&uaed surface and the coagolable 
Ijmph effused upon it. 

Profesior v. Baer considen that at a later period the connection between the 
decidua and mncons membrane becomes so intimate, that it is impossible to le- 
parate the former without also separating the tatter from the fibroos tisane of 
the uterus. Tbis, we apprehend, is the stratum which, as Dr. Hunter observe!, 
"is always left upon the uterus after delivery, mostof which dissolves and comes 
awaj with the lochia." He does cot appear to have been fully aware of the 
close connection between the decidna and liniag membrane of the uterus, al- 
though he evidently observed the &ct fhim the fallowing sentence: " in se- 
parating the membraoes from the uterus we observe that the adhesiaa of the 
deddua to the chorion, and likewise its adhesion to the muscular JStrei of tit 
mttna, u rather stronger than the adhesion between its external and internal 
stratum, which, we may presume, is the 
, reason that in labour it so commonlyleaves 
1 upon the inside of the uterus." 
According ID the oliservatiouB of Dr.Mont- 
9 gomery, a great nomber of small cup-like 
[ elevations may be seen apon the external 
f snrfhoe of the decidna vera, " having the 
f appearance of little bags, the bottoms of 
f which are attached to, or Imbedded in, it* 
[ substance ; they then expand or belly out 
', a little, and again grow smaller towards 
I thdr outer or uterine end, which, in by fkr 
t the greater nninber of them, is an open 
I mouUi when separated from the uterus: 
' bow it may be while tbey are adherent, I 
' cannot at present say. Some of them which 
I have found more deeply imbedded in 
the decidna were completely closed sacs. 
They are best seen about the second or 
third month, and are not to be found at the advanced periods of gestaUoa.* 

The membrana decidua does not envelope the ovum with a single covering 

but forms a double membrane upon it, somewhat like a serous membrane ; m 

a ftict, the descent of the ovum through the Fallopian 

_^^^^^ , tube is very similar to that of the testicle tbrou^ 

' ^^f^^^^^^^fi ^B inguinal canal mto the scrotum. The ovum 

^*^r^ ^^^Br^ pushes before it that portion of the decidua which 

^B^ ^t covers the uterine extremity of the Fallopian tabe, 

H^ H and enters the cavity of the uterus, which is already 

^L^ ^H lined with decidua, covered by the protmded portion 

^^L Jm which forms the decidva r^exa. It must not be 

^^^ j^y supposed that this reflexion of the decidna Is eom- 

^^^^^r pleted as soon as the ovum enters the uterine cavity; 

^^P the ovuta usually remains at the mouth of the Fallo- 

a Vterui. i(I>«Woar»flem. P'^° '''^' *'''"' «Iiich it has emerged, covered by 

i Faiiopiui tuiw. r Omm.' the plastic mass of soft decidua, and the reflexion 

c DocLdu*. fif [ijjj membrane will take place in proportion as the 

W. F, MoDl 
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nam gradually mcreaieti in lile. The external layer of decidua is culled 
Jaidna sera ; the internal or reflected portion is called the dtcidua r^txa, 
living receJTed this appellation from its discoverer Dr. Hunter. These mem- 
hmjies would, as Dr. BaiHie ha* correctly observed, be more correctly named 
Ihe decidua uteri and decidna chorii : the decidua ehorii or refleia is reflected 
iiwanlly from above donnvarda i it is connected on its inner snr&ce vith the 
ehorioQ ) externally it ii unattached, wherew the decidua uteri ur vera is ml- 
Mnnected on ita inner surface, but attached to the uterus externally. 

The membrana decidua differs in its arrangement from that of a aeraua 
Dembrane, inasmnch a» it is not only reflected so u to cover the chorion, bat 
K (he point of reflexion it is continued over tbe chorion externally, vhere it 
Ibrms the placenta, so that the chorion is enclosed in all directions by the de- 
ddua: this latterportion. bovever, ia notformed till about tbe loiddle of preg- 
nancy. The decidua uteri or vera does not eitend fiirtber than the oa ul«fi 
internum, wliich is filled up by the plug of tough gelatinona substance above 
described ; the decidoa chorii or refiexa, from its fbnning the outer covering of 
tke chorion, of course passes over tie os uteri 

Accordingto Mr. John Hunter, the decidua vera is continoed some little ivaj 
into the Faliopiiui tubes, more especially on that side vhere the corpus lutenm 
has been formed ; it is pertbrated at the pointswbere tbe Fallopian tubes enter, 
■i veil as at the os uteri, a fact which is beaudfiilly shown in Dr. Hunter's last 
plate : but this does not continue long, for, as Mr. John Hunter observes, the in- 
ferior opening becomes closed in the first 
month, and, according to Lobatein's ob- 
serrations, the openings of the Fallopian 
tubes are closed after the second month, 
" Where the deeidna refleza is be^nning 
to pass over the chorion, there is, at an 
early period of pregnancy, an angle ibrmed 
between it and the decidua, which lines 
the uterus ; and here the decidua ia often 
extremely thin, and perforated with small 
openings so as to look like a piece of lace. 
" In proportion as pregnancy advances, 
the decidua reflexa becomes gradually 
thinner and thinner, so that at the fourth 
month it forms an extremely fine layer 
covering the chorion ; it comes at the 
same time more and more closely in con- 
tact with the decidua, which lines that part 
of the uterus to which the placenta is not 
fixed, till at length they adhere together,"* 
That portion of the decidua which passes between the placenta and utems 
during the latter half of gestation, is called the placeyital decidua, the description 
of which will be given with that of the placenta. 

To Dr. W. Hnnter are we indebted tor the first correct description of the 
decidua ; indeed, so excellent is it, that the membrane has been called after him 
the thddaa of Hauler. Although he was tbe undoubted discoverer of the re- 
flexa, the existence of the decidua was distinctly noticed by Burton in 17S1. 
In stating the po«( morlem examination of a woman, who died undelivered at 
the foil time « pregnancy, he says, " Upon wiping the inside of the uterus very 
gentlf with a sponge, there seemed to be pieces of a very tender thin trans- 
parent membrane adhering to it in such parts of the uterus where the placenta 
did not stick to it ; hot as the womb was somewhat cormpted, and the membrane 
so Tery tender, we could not raise any bulk of it so as to be cert^n what it was." 
(Burton's Midwifoj.') 
■ ObHTTstiani bj nr.BtiUie, IB the foaOuaaoai vorkef Di.'W.niintiK.oal^e tAUniKI 
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The decidaa seems chiefly intended to form the maternal part of the placenta 
(see Placenta) : hence in aU those quadrupeds when the maternal part of the 
placenta is permanently appended to the internal surface of the uterus, no de- 
cidua is found. 

Haying described the maternal membranes of the ovum, we come now to 
the membranes which form the parietes of the ovum. These are called the 
fatal membranes^ for they are essentially connected with the origin of the foetus 
itsel£ They are the chorion and the amnion ; besides which there are two 
others that require notice, viz. the vesicvUa umbilicaUs and allantois. 

Chorion, The chorion is the proper covering of the ovum, and corresponds 
to the membrane lining the shell of the egg in oviparous animals. It is a thin 
and transparent membrane, and presents on its external surface a ragged tufted 
appearance, being covered externally with groups of arborescent vUlous pro' 
cesses, which after a time unite into trunks to form the umbilical vessels, wluch, 
according to Lobstein's observations, are merely veins during the early period 
of gestation. These loose tufts of venous radicles appear to absorb nourishment 
for the ovum, much in the same manner as the roots of a plant Although the 
chorion is so thin and transparent, it consists nevertheless of two laminse or 
layers, between which the villi, which produce this shaggy appearance, take 
their course. Although the chorion on its external surface is nothing but a 
network of viUi, which in process of time become vascular, anatomists have 
been unable to detect bloodvessels in the structure of the membrane itself. Its 
vascularity, however, has been asserted chiefly on the ground of the known 
vascularity of the decidua, it being supposed that the vessels of the decidua 
penetrate into the chorion. The chorion, however, belongs so essentially and 
exclusively to the foetus, that it appears extremely improbable that any maternal 
vessels should ramify in its structure for the purposes of its nourishment and 
growth, and the more so when we reflect that the nutrition of the foetus itself 
at this early period is obtained in so different a manner. It is, moreover, ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish between the venous absorbing radicles of the 
chorion, which form the early rudiments of the umbiUcal vessels, and any vessels 
which may take their course in the structure of the membrane itself; and the 
more we consider the relation between the chorion and the decidua, the less are 
we inclined to accept Meckel's explanation of the vascularity of the chorion, 
viz. that the vessels of the decidua have the same relation to those of the chorion 
as the bloodvessels of the maternal part of the placenta have to those of the 
foBtal part 

Neither nerves nor lymphatics have been discovered in the structure of the 
chorion, unless indeed those white filaments, which are observed here and there 
about the edge of the placenta, perform the office of lymphatics. This has been 
hinted at by Dr. Hunter, where he says, " these are the remains of those shaggy> 
vessels which shoot out from the chorion in a young conception, and give tibie 
appearance of the ovum being altogether surrounded by the placenta at that 
time. With a magnifying glass, they appear to be transparent ramifying 
vessels, which run in corresponding furrows upon the internal surface of the 
decidua, and a good deal resemble lymphatics." (W. Hunter, op. cit, p. 53.) 

The chorion undergoes various changes during the different periods of preg- 
nancy, and forms a very important part of the physiology of utero^gestation. 
Its thickness, which in the earlier months of pregnancy is more considerable 
than afterwards, at this period is uniform in every part of the ovum : its ex- 
ternal surface covered with those villous prolongations which have already 
been alluded to. In the second month of pregnancy these become larger, and 
much more arborescent ; after the third month a considerable portion of them 
gradually disappears, generally from below upwards, so that &e greater part> 
of its external surface becomes nearly smooth, except at that point where 
the umbilical cord has its origin, at which spot the villous prolongations be- 
come more developed, and unite to form the umbilical vessels. This part of 
tie chorion, together with the corresponding poTtion. of the memhraxLa de- 
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fadxoL, fonns a flat circular mass, which at the end of pregnancy covers nearly 
one third of the sur^ce of the oynm, and constitutes the placenta or after- 
birth. At this point the chorion, which forms its inner sur&ce, is considerably 
thicker than elsewhere. 

At the commencement of pregnancy the chorion is but loosely connected 
with the decidua, but by degrees it becomes so closely connected by fibres, 
which are the remains of the little vascular prolongations, especially where 
these two membranes combine to form the placenta, that in the latter months 
of pregnancy, they can scarcely, if at all, be separated. 

For the more minute consideration of the formation, developement, and 
fonctions of the chorion, we must refer to the description of the placenta and 
fcetus. 

Amnion, Theamnionistheinnermembraneoftheovum. It is transparent, ana 
of great tenuity, "yet its texture is firm, so as to resist laceration much more 
than the other membranes." (W. Hunter, op. cit p. 50.) It is loosely connected 
with the chorion on its external surfiice, except when this memln*ane unites 
with the decidua to form the placenta, at which spot it adheres to the chorion 
much more firmly. Its inner surflEtce, which is in immediate contact with the 
liquor amnii, is very smooth ; whereas externally, from being connected with 
the chorion by an exceedingly fine layer of cellular tissue, its surface is not so 
smooth. Dr. W. Hunter considers that this intervening tissue is a gelatinous 
substance : it seems, however, to possess too much elasticity for such a stric- 
ture ; and, from the reticular appearance which it generally presents upon the 
membranes to which it adheres, we are inclined to adopt the opinion of Meckel 
in considering it cellular. " In the very early state of* an ovum the amnium 
forms a bag, which is a good deal smaller than the chorion, and therefore is not 
in contact with it" (IbuL p. 75.) : hence, therefore, a space is fbrmed between 
the two membranes which is filled with a fluid called the liqttor amnii spuriuSf 
or more correctly the liquor allantoidis, " In the course of some weeks, how- 
ever, it comes nearly into contact with the chorion, and through the greater 
part of pregnancy the two membranes are pretty closely applied to each other." 
(/6tdL) Lobstein, in his admirable Essai sur la Nutrition du Fcetus, observes, 
that the membranes continue separate from each other so late as the third and 
fourth month. Cases every now and then occur where a considerable quantity 
of fluid is found between the chorion and amnion in labour at the full period 
of pregnancy. 

We shall defer the minute description of the amnion and its relations, du- 
ring the very early periods of utero-gestation, until we describe the embrya 
The amnion is reflected upon the umbilical cord at its insertion into the pla- 
centa, envelopes the umbilical vessels, the external covering of which it forms, 
and is continued to the anterior surface of the child's abdomen, passing into 
that projecting portion of skin which forms the future naveL 

Bloodvessels and nerves have not as yet been discovered in the structure of 
the amnion, but Meckel considers it extremely probable that the fine layer of 
cellular tissue by which it is connected with the chorion contains vessels for 
its nutrition. 

Liquor amnii. The amnion contains a fluid known by the name of liquor amnii. 
In the earlier months of pregnancy it is nearly, if not quite transparent ; as preg- 
nancy advances it becomes turbid, containing more or less of what appears to 
resemble mucus : it has a distinctly saline taste ; its specific gravity is rather 
more than that of water. Its relative and absolute quantity vary considerably 
at different periods of pregnancy : thus the relative weight of liquor amnii to 
that of the foetus is very considerable at the beginning of pregnancy, at the 
middle they are nearly equal, but towards the end the weight of fluid to that 
of the child, diminishes considerably, so that during the last weeks of preg- 
nancy it scarcely equals a pound, and seldom more than eight ounces, whereas 
the medium weight of the child is usually between six and. «(>rv€ii ^^£&i^ \ ^<(i 
qaantity, however, varies considerably, sometimes amo\mt\ii|^l<(x%^N«c^^v>ss\&* 
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In the early months the absolute quantity increases, so that between the third 
and fourth months it sometimes equals as much as tiiirty-six ounces. Chemi'^ 
caily it consists chiefly of water, a small quantity of albumen and gelatine, a 
peculiar acid called amniotic, with a little muriate of soda and ammonia, and 
a trace of phosphate of lime. 

The source of the liquor amnii is still unknown. Dr. Bums asserts that 
** it is secreted from the inner surface of the membrane by pellucid yessels," 
but as he confesses that '* these have never been injected or traced to their 
source (Principles of Midwifery, by J. Burns, M.D. p. 222.), little weight can 
be attached to such a view. Meckel considers (Handbuch der MengcMichen 
Anatomiey vol. iv. p. 707.) that the greater part of it, especially in the early 
months, is a secretion fVom the maternal vessels, but that afterwards, as 
pregnancy advances, it becomes mingled with the excretions of the foetus. 
It appears to be a means of nourishment to the fcstus during the first part of 
pregnancy, from the fact that it contains more nutritions matter in the early 
than in the latter months, since at that time a considerable coagulation is pro- 
duced by alcohol, &c. The disappearance of this coagulable matter of the 
liquor amnii, towards the end of pregnancy, maybe attributed to its having been 
absorbed at an earlier period, and to the process of nutrition being now carried 
on by other means. Besides being a source of nourishment to the foetus, it 
serves many other useful purposes ; it secures the foetus against external pres- 
sure or violence, and supports the regular distension of the uterus; on the 
other hand, it diminishes and equalises the pressure of the foetus upon the 
uterus ; during labour, by distending the membranes into an elastic cone, it 
materially assists to dHate the os uteri ; it also serves to lubricate and moisten 
the external passages. 

Placenta. The placenta is formed essentially by the chorion and decidua ; it is 
aflat, circular, or more or less oval mass, soft, but becoming firmer towards its 
edge. It is the most vascular part of the ovum, and by which it is connected 
most intimately with the uterus. Its longest diameter is generally about eight, 
its shortest about six inches ; its greatest thickness is at that spot where the 
umbilical cord \s inserted, which is usually about the middle of the placenta, 
although it occasionally varies considerably in this respect, the cord coming off 
sometimes at the edge. The placenta, as ordinarily seen after labour, is barely 
an inch in its thickest part, but when filled with blood or injection it swells 
very considerably, and is then little short of two inches. It is generally at- 
tached to the upper part of the uterus in the neighbourhood of one of the Fal- 
lopian tubes, 'and more frequently on the left side than on the right; its inner 
or foetal sur&ce is smooth, being covered by the chorion, which at this part is 
much thicker. 

The placenta cannot be distinguished fW>m the other parts of the ovum 
until the end of the second month, at which period it covers nearly half the 
surface of the ovum, gradually diminishing in relative size, but increasing in 
thickness and absolute bulk up to the full period of utero-gestation. It forms 
a spongy vascular mass, its uterine surface being divided unequally into ir- 
regular lobes called cotyledons. 

The uterine surface of a full-grown placenta is covered by a pulpy membrane, 
resembling in structure the decidua which covers the chorion, and of which it 
seems to be a continuation. This is always found present at the end of preg- 
nancy : it covers the lobes of the uterine sur&ce of the placenta, descending 
into the sulci which runs between them : in some parts it is thicker than in 
others, especially where it is connected with, or in fact becomes, the decidua of 
the chorion or decidua reflexa. This membrane, which has been called the 
placental decidua, is pretty firmly attached to the vessels of the placenta, so as 
not to be separated without rupture ; but by maceration, its texture is more or 
less destroyed, so that we may easily distinguish the extremities of these vessels. 
** This decidua, or uterine portion of the placenta," says Dr. Hunter, ** is not a 
simple thin membrane expanded over the Siurface ot t\iei^axt*. \t\fcodnAe« a 
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tfaoctfand irregular processes, which pervade the substance of the placenta as 
deep as the chorion or inner snrfkce ; and are everywhere so blended and en- 
tangled with the ramifications of the umbilical system, that no anatomist will 
perhaps be able to discover the nature of their union. While these two parts are 
combined the placenta makes a pretty firm mass, no part of it is loose or floating; 
bat when they are carefully separated, the umbilical system b evidently nothing 
bat loose floating ramifications of the umbilical vessels, like that vascular portion 
of the chorion, which makes part of the placentula in a calf; and the uterine 
put is seen shooting out into innumerable floating processes and ruga:, with 
the most irregular and minutely subdivided cavities between them that can be 
conceived This part answers to the uterine fungus in the quadrupeds : it re- 
ceives no vessels demonstrable by the finest injection from those of the navel 
string ; yet it is full of both large and small arteries and veins : these are all 
branches of the uterine vessels, and are readily filled by injecting the arteries 
and veins of the uterus, and*they all break through in separating the placenta 
from the uterus, leaving corresponding orifices on the two parted surfaces." 
(Hunter, op. ciL p. 42.) 

According to Lobstein's observations, although this membrane appears to be 
a eontinnation of the decidua which covers the chorion, it nevertheless does 
not exist during the earlier months. During the first months of pregnancy 
the placenta does not present a solid mass, with its uterine surface covered 
▼ith projecting lobuli, as it does at the full term of pregnancy ; but the vessels 
of wluch it Lb composed (foetal) are loose and floating, as if it had been subjected 
to maceration. It has been supposed, that this irregular lobulated appearance 
of the uterine surface of the placenta was produced at the moment of its sepa- 
ration from the uterus during labour ; this however is not the case, for Lob- 
stein having opened the uterus of a woman who had died in the fifth month of 
pregnancy, and separated the placenta with great care, found these lobular pro- 
minences, although not yet covered by the membrane of which we have just 
spoken. Wrisberg, professor of anatomy at Gottingen, considered that this 
membrane was distinct from the decidua reflexa, since with care the two mem- 
branes can be easily separated. 

In examining the uterine surface of a full grown placenta it is necessary 
to place it upon something convex, in order that it may resemble, as nearly 
as possible, the form which it had when attached to the concave surface of 
the uterus ; the cotyledons are thus rendered prominent and separated from 
each other; the sulci, which run between them, are wide and gaping: whereas, 
when the placenta is laid upon a flat surface, its cotyledons are closely pressed 
together, and the sulci more or less completely concealed. On minute ex- 
amination of these sulci a number of openings may be observed, varying in 
size and shape, but usually more or less oval, tneir edges distinct, smooth, and 
thin ; on directing a strong light into some of the larger ones a number of 
smaller apertures may be observed opening into them, much in the same way 
as is observed when looking down a large vein. Some of these canals do 
not immediately lead to smidler orifices as above described, but open at once 
into an irregnliir- shaped cell or cavity, in the parietes of which numerous 
small apertures may be observed, through which blood oozes when the adjacent 
parts of the placenta are slightly pressed upon. Besides these openings at 
the bottom of the interlobulfur sulci, others may be seen here and there upon 
the cotyledons ; these are generally smaller, their edges thicker, and in most 
instances they are round; but they are not so invariably met with as the 
openings between the cotyledons, these lobular projections being sometimes 
very thickly covered with placental decidua. The openings observed on the 
nterine surmce of the placenta correspond to the mouths of the uterine veins 
and arteries, which, in the unimpregnated state, open into the cavity of the • 
uterus, but which now, by means of ^e decidua, convey maternal blood to and 
ftx)m the placenta. ** Any anatomist, " says Dr. W. KunlcT, ** ^Vo \ia& ^-^Rfc 
seen aad undentood tbem, can readily discover them upon VIkie wvx^^ cJlvxs^ 
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freah placenta ; the Teins, indeed, he will find have an indistinct appearance fron^ 
their tenderness and frequent anastomoses, so as to look a good deal like ir- 
regolar interstitial void spaces : the arteries which generally make a snake-like 
convolation or two, on thesarface of the placenta, and give off no anastomosing 
branches, are more distinct. " (Honter, ctp. cit p. 46.) From the observations of 
Messrs- Mayo and Stanley, and from their examination of the original prepa» 
rations in the Hunterian museum at the College of Surgeons, London, illus- 
trating this subject, it appears that, in all probability, most of the large thin- 
edged apertures at the lx>ttom of the interlobular sulci are connected with the 
uterine veins ; whereas the smaller orifices, the margins of which are thicker, 
and which are chiefly observed upon the cotyledons, are continuations of the 
uterine arteries. . 

These openings were also pointed out by the late Dr. Hugh Ley, in de- 
scribing the post mortem examination of a woman who had died at the ftiU 
term undelivered {Med. Gaz. June 1. 1833) : " The uterine surface (of the 
placenta) thus detached from the uterus, exhibited its lobules with their inter- 
secting sulci, even more distinctly than they are seen in the uninjected pla- 
centa ; and in several parts there could be perceived, with the naked eye, small 
apertures of an oval form, with edges perfectly smooth, regularly defineid, and 
thicker, as well as more opaque, than the contiguous parts which they pene- 
trated.'' The communication between the openings of the placental cells, and 
the mouths of the uterine veins and arteries, which convey their blood to the pla- 
centa, as before observed, is effected by means of the placental decidua. The 
connecting portion of canal is of a flattened shape, runs obliquely between the 
uterus and placenta, and appears to be formed entirely of decidua. The num- 
ner in which the arteries pass to the placenta is very different to that of the 
veins : ** the arteries," as Dr. W. Hunter observes, " are all much convoluted 
and serpentine ; the larger, when injected, are almost of the size of crow-quills : 
the veins have frequent anastomoses." Mr. J. Hunter has described this point 
more minutely, and gives still more precise notions of the manner in which the 
arteries pass to the placenta. " The arteries of the uterus which are not 
immediately employed in conveying nourishment to it, go on towards the 
placenta, and, proceeding obliquely between it and the uterus, pass through 
the decidua without ramifying : just before they enter the placenta, making 
two or three close spiral turns upon themselves, they open at once into its 
spongy substance, without any diminution of size, and without passing beyond 
the sur&ce as above described. 

The intention of these spiral turns would appear to be that of diminishing 
the force of the circulation as it approaches the spongy substance of the pla- 
centa, and is a structure which must lessen the quick motion of the blood in 
a part where a quick motion of this fluid was not wanted. The size of these 
curling arteries at this termination is about that of a crow's quilL The veins 
of the uterus appropriated to bring back the blood from the placenta, commence 
from this spongy substance by such wide beginnings as are more than equal 
to the size of the veins themselves. These veins pass obliquely through the 
decidua to the uterus, enter its substance obliquely, and immediately com- 
municate with the proper veins of the uterus ; the area of those veins bear no 
proportion to their circumference, the veins being very much flattened." * 

On examining these vessels in an injected uterus to which the placenta is 
attached, we shidl therefore find that all traces of a regular canal or tube are 
suddenly lost upon their entering the placenta ; each vessel (whether artery 
or vein) abruptly terminating in a spongy cellular tissue. K a blow-pipe be 
introduced into a piece of sponge, we shall have a very simple but correct 
illustration of the manner in which the uterine blood circulates through the 
placenta. The cell into which each vessel immediately opens is usually much 
wger than the rest, so that when the cellular structure of Ihe placenta is filled 

* Obierratioui on Certain Parts of the Axdnui,\ ILcoTiomj, i^.A^i. 
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With wax, a number of irregular nodules * are found continuous -with these 
vessels and passing into an infinity of minute granules, which are merely so 
many casts of smaller cells. That this cellular tissue pervades the whole mass 
of the placenta, and conmiunicates freely with the uterine vessels by which it 
is filled with blood, is proved by repeating a very simple experiment of Dr. 
Hunter, viz. ** if a blow-pipe be thrust into the substance of the placenta any- 
where, the air which is blown into the cellular part opens, and rushes out 
readily by, the open mouths both of the arteries and veins." (Hunter, op. cit, 
p. 46.) That it also envelopes the umbilical vessels of the cord is shown by 
the tauctf that if a pipe be inserted beneath the outer covering of the cord near 
to its insertion into the placenta, we shall be able to " fill the whole placenta 
uniformly in its cellular part, and likewise all the venous system of the uterus 
and decidua, as readily and fully as if we had fixed the pipe in the spermatic 
or hypogastric vein ; so ready a passage is there reciprocally between the cells 
of the placenta and the uterine vessels." {Ibid, p. 47.) 

The maternal portion of the placenta therefore consists of a spongy cellular 
tissue, which is filled by the uterine vessels, and also of those trunks which 
pass tiirough the decidua, and which form liie communication between these 
vessels and the placental cells. 

The fiDBtal suHace of the placenta is smooth and glossy, being covered by the 
amnion and the chorion ; it is much harder than the uterine surface, and is 
streaked over by the large branches of the umbilical vein and arteries, which 
radiate irreg^ularly from the point where the cord is inserted ; and which pass 
beneath the amnion, and between the two layers of which the chorion is com- 
posed, to which they are intimately connected. These vessels supply the various 
lobuli of which the placenta is composed, so that each lobolus receives at least 
one of these branches; for, although the umbilical cord consists of two arteries 
and one vein, this arrangement does not continue into the body of the placenta. 
" Every branch of an artery," as Dr. Hunter observes, " is attended with a 
branch of a vein ; these cling to one another, and frequently in the substance 
of the placenta entwine round one another, as in the navel string." {Ibid, 
p. 40.) Each cotyledon receives its own vessels, 30 that the vessels of one 
cotyledon have no direct communication with those of the adjacent ones, as 
proved by Wrisberg*8 examinations ; for if we inject the vessel or vessels of 
one of these lobuli, the injection will not pass into those of the others. When 
the vessels have reached the cotyledons, they are divided and subdivided ad 
infinitum; they are connected together by a fine cellular membrane, which may 
be very easily removed by maceration, and then they may be seen ramifying 
in the most beautiful and delicate manner possible ; the main branches having 
no conmiunication or anastomosis with each other. 

The umbilical arteries anastomose freely with each other upon the foetal sur- 
face of the placenta before dividing into the branches above-mentioned : hence, 
if an injection be thrown into one umbilical artery it will return almost imme- 
diately by the other ; but if this be tied also, the injection, after a time, will return 
by the umbilical vein, but not until all the vessels of the placenta have been filled, 
proving that there is a free passage of blood from the arteries into the veins. 

From these remarks, founded chiefly on the admirable observations of the 
Hunters, and repeated examinations of the placenta, which we have made with 
the greatest care and impartiality, it may be stated with confidence, that the 
placenta consists of two portions — a maternal and a foetal. The maternal 
portion consists, as we have before observed, of a spongy cellular tissue ; and 
also of those trunks which pass through the decidua, and which form the 

* It has lately been supposed that the irregular nodules of wax in the Hunterian preparations 
were merely tiie result of extravasation, a rather hazardous conclusion against the authority of 
tiich men as the Hunters. Mr. J. Hunter has, however, expressly met this objection in the fol- 
lowing obsenration : — **this substance of the placenta, now filled with injection, had nothing of a 
▼ascuuir appearance, or that of extravasation ; but had a regularity lu \l« ionci -wVvVO^ ^'u^v^.NX. 
to be a natural cellular structure, Sited to be a reservoir for blood.** QOlMeroaiions on Ocvlaia 

D 
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commiinicatioD between the uterine vessels and the placental ceUs. The foetal 
part is formed by the ramifications of the umbilical vessels : ** that each of those 
parts has its peculiar system of arteries and veins, and its peculiar circulation, 
receiving blood by its arteries, and returning it by its veins ; that the circula- 
tion through these parts of the placenta differs in the following manner : in the 
umbilical portion the arteries terminate in the veins by a continuity of canal ; 
whereas in the uterine portion there are intermediate cells into which the 
arteries terminate, and from which the veins begin." (Hunter, op, ciU p. 48.) 

Although various observations and anatomical injections show that, to a 
certain degree, there is a communication between the uterus and the placenta, 
inasmuch as the blood of the former is received into the sinuses or cells of the 
latter, we possess no proof that the blood can pass from these sinuses into the 
umbilical vessels : on the contrary, every thing combines to prove that the cir- 
culation of the foetus is altogether independent of that of the mother. We 
know from daily experience that in labour, at the full term of pregnancy, the 
placenta is easily expelled from the uterus; that, upon examining the surface 
which had been attached to the uterus we find no laceration, and that a dis- 
charge of more or less blood takes place for some days afterwards. We know, 
also, that when the placenta becomes detached from tiie uterus during the pro- 
gress of gestation, it is followed by a considerable hsemorrhage, which greatly 
endangers the life of the mother. These facts prove that there is a circuladon 
of uterine blood in the placenta, which is destroyed upon its being separated 
fh)m the uterus. That this uterine circulation in the placenta is unconnected 
with the circulation of foetal vessels in the placenta is proved by the fact first 
pointed out by Wrisberg, viz. that, where the mother has died from loss of 
blood, and the maternal vessels therefore drained of their contents, those of the 
foetus have been full of blood. Still further to illustrate this ^t, he killed several 
cows big with calf, by a large wound through the heart or g^eat vessels, so as to 
ensure the most profuse and sudden loss of blood possible, and never found 
that the vessels of the calf were deprived of blood, although those of the mother 
were perfectly empty : moreover, no anatomist has ever yet succeeded in making 
injections pass from the foetal into the uterine vessels, or vice versa, Lobstein 
has mentioned a mode of illustrating this fancX (JEssai sur la Nutrition du Fceius)^ 
which is both simple and striking. Upon examining the uterine surfSeuse of a 
placenta which has been expelled at the full term, it presents the appearance of 
a spongy mass gorged with blood, which may be removed by washing or ma- 
ceration, and if a placenta thus prepared be ii^ected, the fluids will pass with 
the greatest facility from the umbilical arteries into the umbilical vein, but 
not one drop into its cellular structure ; it is evident, therefore, that the blood 
which had filled the intervals between the vessels, and which had been removed 
by washing and maceration, could not have belonged to the foetus, but must 
have come from the mother ; for if any of the vessels had been ruptured, the 
injection would not have succeeded. 

In concluding these observations upon the placenta, we may briefly state, 
that there is the same relation between the umbilical vessels and the maternal 
blood, which fills the placental cells, as there is between the branches of the 
pulmonary artery, and the air which fills the bronchial ceUs.* 

Umbilical cord. The umbilical cord, funis, or navel string, is a vascular rope 

* In oflbring these obserrations on the placenta, we have purposely quoted, wherever it was 
possible, from the admirable essajrs of the Hunters, on this subject. These works, more es- 
pecially that of Dr. W. Hunter, are becoming too scarce to be easily attained by the student ; and 
Eet it is more peculiarly important to this class of our readers, that they should not only be aware 
ow much we are indebted to these illustrious men for what we know upon the subject ; but also 
that they should be as familiar as possible with their very words and expressions. The essays 
in question are master-pieces of onginal observation and correct description, and we may safely 
assert, that the one by Dr. Hunter is so complete, as to leave us little or nothing more to be 
wished for on. this subject. With such feelings we cannot conceal our surorise, to find that an 
author like Dr. Bums should have passed over the whole subject of the placenta without once 
alluding to Uie name of Hunter ; this emission is the more marked in the last editions of his 
marJt, where be has furnished the reader with copious references, &c. in the notes. One would 
hare thought that Dr. Bumf would have felt pride in MkaowioA^^ ^« xa«i^ ^ Ikia dit^ 
Uaguished countrymen. 
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extending between the ftetns and placenta, by which they are connected to- 
gether. It nsnally arises, as we have before observed, from about the middle 
of the placenta, and terminates at the umbilical ring of the foetus ; it consists <^ 
two umbilical arteries and one umbilical vein ; the former conyeying the blood 
from the common iliac arteries of the foetus to the cotyledons of the placenta ; 
the latter formed by the union of the collected umbilical veins, on the inner sur- 
&oe of the placenta, and returning this blood to the foetus. In the early periods 
of pregnancy it also consists of the duct and vessels of the vesioida umbilicalis, 
the urachos, and more or less of the intestinal canaL The umbilical cord does 
not present the same form or appearance at every period of gestation; the 
younger the embryo, the shorter and thicker is the ccn^ ; in &ct, there are no 
traces whatever of a cord at first, the embryo adhering, by its lower or caudal 
extremity, directly to the membranes. By the fifth or sixth week it becomes 
Tisible ; at this eaiiy period the vessels of which it is composed pass fix>m the 
foetus in a straight direction, but as pregnancy advances they bea>me more or 
less spiral, winding round each other, and usually firom left to right: according 
to Meckel, they take the oppoate direction much less fr^uenUy, viz. in the 
proportion of one to nine. 

The vessels of the umbilical cord are imbedded in a thick viscid substance ; 
upon minute examination, it will be found to consist of a very fine cellular 
tissue, containing an albuminous matter which slowly exudes, when pressed 
between the fingers. This cellular tissue itself may be demonstrated by the 
inflation of air or iigection with mercury : it seems to accompany the umbi- 
lical vessels, as fiur as the posterior surfijice of the peritoneum ; and Lobstein 
u of opinion that it is a continuation of the cellular tissue, which covers this 
membrane. (Lobstein, sur la Nvtrition du Fcetus^ § 75.) 

Externally, the umbilical cord is covered by a continuation of the amnion, 
▼hich, although it be the inner membrane of the ovum, is the outer covering 
of the cord: in some places it is very thick and strong, and not easily ruptured. 
From repeated observations, the weakest part of the cord seems to be at about 
three or four inches distant from the umbilicus, this being the spot where it has 
invariably given way in every case we have seen, where the cord has been 
broken at the moment of the child's birth. 

From the time of its commencement to the full time of utero-gestation, the 
cord becomes gradually longer, so that it attains an average length of from 
eighteen to twenty inches: this, however, varies remarkably. We have known 
the cord exceed fbrty inches; and a case is described by Baudelocque, where it 
was actually fifty-seven inches long : on the other hand, it is sometimes not 
more than four or five inches in length. 

It is remariukUe that the cord, which at the end of pregnancy is usually of 
about the same length as the foetnis, is relatively much longer during the sixth 
month ; hence we may conclude, that in those cases where knots have been found 
upon the cord, the knot must have been formed at this period when the foetus 
was small enough to pass through a coil of it 

Neither bloodvessels nor lymphatics have as yet been found in the structure 
of the cord itself. A filament of nerve from the solar plexus has been occasion- 
ally seen passing through the umbilical ring, and extending to a distance down 
the cord. 

The Tcsicula umbilicalis and allantois, being essentially connected with the 
earliest grades of foetal developement, will be considered under that head. 

Embryo. There is, perhaps, no department of physiology which has been 
so remarkably enriched by recent discoveries, as that which relates to the primi- 
tive developement of the ovum and its embryo. The researches of Baer, Rathke, 
Purkii^e, Valentin, &c in Germany ; of Dutrochet, Prevost, Dumas, and Coste, 
&c in France ; and of Owen, Sharpey, Allen Thomson, Jones, and Martin 
Barry in England, but more especially those of the celebrated Baer, have greatly 
advanced our knowledge of these subjects, and led us deeply Vnto V^nnei^ xsi-^vu^- 
nous procetset of Nature which relate to our first ori^ and ioTin»i&<wu 
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These researches have all tended to establish one great law, connected -with 
the early developement of the human embryo, and that of other mammiferous 
animals, -viz. that it at first possesses a structure and arrangement analogous to 
that of aninuds in a much lower scale of formation : this observation also ap- 
pties of course to the ovum itself^ since a variety of changes take place in it 
after impregnation, before a trace of the embryo can be detected. 

At the earliest periods, the human ovum bears a perfect analogy to the eggs 
of fishes, amphibia, and birds ; and it is only by carefully examining the changes 
produced by impregnation in the ova of these lower classes of animals, that we 
have been enabled to discover them in the mammalia and human subject. 

As the bird's egg, from its size, best affords us the means of investigating 
these changes, and as in all essential respects they are the same in the human 
ovum, it will be necessary for us to lay before our readers a short account of 
its structure and contents, and also of the changes which they undergo after 
impregnation. In doing this, we shall merely confine ourselves to the descrip- 
tion of what is applicable to the human ovum. 

The egg is known to consist of two distinct 
parts, the vitellus or yelk, surrounded by its 
albumen or white ; to the former of these we 
now more particularly refer. The yelk is a 
granular albuminous fluid, contained in a gra- 
nular membranous sac (the blastodermic mem" 
brane) which is covered by an inventing mem- 
brane called the vitelline membrane or yelk- bag. 
The impregnated vitellus is retained in its cap- 
sule in the ovary, precisely as the ovum of the 
manmiifera is in the Graafian vesicle. The 
whole ovary in this case has a clustered ap- 
pearance, like a bunch of grapes, each capsule 
being suspended by a short pedicle of indu- 
sium. 
a The granulary membrane forming In those ova which are considerably deve- 

o'fXriSSfe1mb«id^'"fn the'^mi! loped before impregnation, the granolar bias- 
liu. c Viteilary membrane, d In- todermic membrane is observed to be thicker, 

ner and outer layerg of the capsule of and the granules more aggregated at that part 
the ovum, e ladusium of the OTary. , . , ® ^ ^ ^P° j« i j> • 

which corresponds to the pedicle, forming a 

slight elevation with a depression in its centre, like the cumulus in the pro- 
ligerous disc of a Graafian vesicle. This little disc is the blastoderma, ger- 
minal membrane or cicatricula ; in the central 
depression just mentioned is an exceedingly mi- 
nute vesicle first noticed by Professor Purkinje 
of Breslau, and named after him : in more cor- 
rect language it is the germinal vesicle. 

According to Wagner, the germinal vesicle is 
not surrounded by a disc before impregnation ; 
and it is only after this process that the above- 
mentioned disc of granules is formed. By the time the ovum is about to quit 
the ovary the vesicle itself has disappeared, so that an ovum has never been 
found in the oviduct containing a germinal vesicle, nothing remaining of it 
beyond the little depression in the cumulus of the cicatricula. 

The rupture of the Purkinjean or germinal vesicle has been supposed by 
Mr. T. W. Jones to take place beft>re impregnation ; but the observations of 
Professor Valentin seem to lead to the inference that it is a result of that pro- 
cess, and must be therefore looked upon as one of the earliest changes which 
take place in the ovum or yelk-bag upon quitting the ovary.* 

* We said, **oneot the earliest changes.** Mr. Jones considers that " the breaking up of the 
Mur&ce of the yelk into crystalline forms," is the first change 'wYiVcYi Yv« V&b o\>««t^«1. 




Section qfa hen's egg within the 
ovary. 





a Vitelline membrane, b Bias, 
toderma. From T. fV. Jones, 
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DunDg its ptusing through the nviilnct (wh&t in msmmalia u culled the Fal- 
lopian tube), theoTom rec^ves a thick ooreiing of alUunen, and aa il deGcendt 
aill further aloDg the c&nal the membraae of the ajiell i» formed- 

On HTr nnnlniti g the appearance of the oiiun in mammifercnu uiinialg, and 
opeciall J the bumon onun, it will be found that it presents a form and Btmc' 
(ore -very anilogonB to the OTa jnst described, more eepeciidlf those of birds. 
his s miniile gpherical sac, filled with an albmniDous fluid, lined irith its blas- 
todermic or germiDiil Tnembrsne, in nhich is seated the genniQal vesicle or 
tesicle of Pnrkinje. When the oTom btu quitted the oiai; the germinsl ve- 
ncle disappears, and on its entering the Fallopian tube it becomeE covered 
■ith a gelMinous, or rather albaniinous covering. This was inferred by Valen- 
tin, who considered that " the enonnous gwelling of the ova, and their passage 
tbroogh the Fallopian tubes," tended to prove this circumstance. iEdin, MecL 
Bad Surg. Jovnt, April, 1836.) It baa since been demonstrated bj Mr. T. W. 
Jones in a rabbit seven days after impregnation. The vitellar; membrane 
seems, at this time, to ^ie way, leaving the viteUuBoftheovniD merely covered 
(7 ila spherical bla«t^enua, and encased by the layer of albuminous matter 
vhich suroands it 

From what we have now stated, a doge analogy will appear between the ova 
of the TnmnTTiaTin aud those of the lower classes, more especislly birds, which 
from th^ slie afford as the best DpportuniUes of invesdgating this difficult 
mbjeci. 

In birds, the covering of the vitellns is called yelk-bag ; whereas in mam- 
loalia and man it j-eceives the name of veaieula umbilicalU- Its albuminoos 
covering, which corresponds to the white and membrane of the shell in birds, 
it called chorion: by the time that the ovnm has reached the uterus, this outer 
membrane has undergone a considerable clmoge; it becomes covered with a 
complete down of little absorbing fibrillie, which rapidly increase in size as 
developecoent advances, until it presents that tufted vascular appearance, which 
we have already mentioned when describing this membrane. 

The first or primitive trace of the embryo is in the cicatricnla or germinal 
membrane, which contained the germinal vesicle hefbre its disappearance. Id 
the centre of this, upon its upper sur&ce may be discovered a smtdl dark line * ; 
"this line or primitive trace is swollen at one extremity, and is placed in the 
direction of the transverse axis of the egg 

As developement advances, the cicatncula expands. " We are indebted to 
Pander," says Dr. Allen Thomson in his admirable essay above quoted. " for 
the important discovery, that 
towards the twelflh or ftiur- 
! teenth hour, in the hen's egg 
I the germinal membrane be- 
I comes divided into two layers 
I of granules, the serons and 
I mucous layers of the cicatric- 
nla I and that the rudimentary 
3e of the embryo, which hais 
his time become evident, it 
placed in the substance of the 
uppermost or seroos layer." 
p-i_,,H t. According to this observer, 

Primiti™ a». ^^ according to Baer, the 

part of this layer which surrounds the primitive trace soon becomes thickerj 
and oa examining this part with care, towards the eighteenth hour, we ob- 
serve that a long furrow has' been fbrmed in it, in the bottom of which the 

• Allen ThomxHi on the DeTelqpeni«nt otVae Vuculu S;>Iem In the Fgttaiat^VtlAinUltk 
Kninuli. (Sdin. Kao FVlBtsp. Murn. Oct. IS30.) 
t Ftadur Bi^hiigt lur EnldckaluDgi-gaGhichts da IliinchcDi tm IVa. '*4>«lKwiv^Wl. 
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piimitivetraceuDtaBted) aboot the twentieth hoar tluifdiTOTrucoiiTertediiita 
■ cuuJ open at both ends, by Che janction of its margins (the pUca primiiiBa of 
Ptmder, the lamnwe dnraala of Boer) : the canal soon becoai«s cloaed nt the 
cephalic or swollen eitremity of the primitiTe trace, at which part it is of » 
pjrifbnn shape, b«ng wider here than at an; other part. According to Baer 
and Seires, "sometime afler the canal begins to close a semi-fluid matter is de- 
poeited ia it. which, on its acquiring greater coniiitence, becomes the rndiment 
of the spinal cord ; the pjriform extremity or head is soon sAcr this seen to 
ba partiall; snbdivided into three Teaicles, which, being also filled with a semi- 
fluid matter, gives rise to the rudimentaiy itate of the eDcephakm." " As the 
fbnnation of the granal canal proceeds, the parts of the lerona la;er which 
nrroands it, etpecull; towards the head, become thicker and more solid, and 
before the twenty-fiHirth hour ve observe mi each tide of thit canal fbnr or 
fire smaU round opaqne bodies, these bodies indicate the first fixmation of the 
dorsal vertebne." 

" Aboat the same time, or from the twentieth to thetweaty-ftmrth honr, dte 




into the vascular and mucous 
layers." (A, Thomson, op. cJL) 
It will thus be seen, tbjit the 
germinal membrane is that part 
of the oviuD in which the first 
changes produced bj impreg- 
nation are observed. The ru- 
__,^^ I I , -^11^ diments of the OBseoua and 

^^S'%^^^^^^ "^'o"" systems are fi)rmed by 

" " the outer or serous layers ; the 

onter covering of the ftntoa or 
integimients, including the am- 
nios, are also ftamished by it. " The layer next in order has been called 
muciilar, beeanse in it the developemeut of the princLpal parts of the vascular 
fjvtem appew to take place, lliediird, call«d11ie iiaKaMs\ft^«,vmM«&iiKi^ 
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flw flabatODCe Ot tlie yelk, is generally in utinute connectioD with Ibe VMCulai 
Iiyer, and it ia to the changes which Uieae combined layen nnderfco, Ihnt the in- 
testinal, the reepirstory , and probably the glandular systems owe theiT ongin." 
(A. Thomson, op. ci(.) 

The embryo is therefore formed in the Iftyen of the germinal membrane, 
md becomes, as it were, spread oat upon the sur&ee of the oTnm ; the 
thanges which the ovum of mammalia undergoes appear, fium actual obserr' 
Uion, (o be m«dsely analogous to those in the mferior animals. (,Batr, 
Frevott, and 2>uiiiiu.) From the primitive trace, wbich wu at firet merely 
a line crosung the cicatricnla, and which now begins rapidly to exhibit the 
characters of the spiEial column, tbe parietes of the head and trunk gra- 
dually approach farmer and further towards the anterior iinrfiice of the ab- 
domen and head until they nnite ; in this way the sides of the jaws close in 
the median line of the &ce, occasionally leavmg the union incomplete, and 
thus appearing to produce tn some cases the concenitil defects of hare-lip 
and cl^ palate. In the same way the ribs meet at Uie stemnm \ and it may be 
supposed that sometimes this bone is left deficient, and thus may become one 
of the causes of those rare cases of malformation, where the child has beea bom 
with the heart external to the parieles of the thorax. In like manner the 
psTietes of the abdomen and pelvis close in tbe lineaalba and symphysis pobis, 
occasionally leaving the inlegoments of the navel de^Bcient, or, in other words, 
producing congenital ombili^ hernia, or at the pubes a non-onion of its sym- 
physis with a species of Inversion of the bladder, the anterior wall of that 
viscDB being nearly or entirely wanting. 

Hie canty of the abdomen is therefore at first open to the Tesicnta 
nmbilicalis or yelk, bat this changes as the abdonunal parietes bc^ 
to cloee in ; in man and the mammalia merely a part of it, as above men- 
tioned, farms the intestinal canal, whereas in oviparoos aninn ilri the whole 
of the yelk-bag enters the abdominal cavity, and serves Ibr an early nutri- 
ment to the young animal. Another change connected with the serous or 
irater layer of tbe ^rminsl membrane is the formation ceF the owtuxi. The 
ftelal rudiment, which from its shape has been called carina, now begins to be 
enveloped by a membrane of esoeeding (canity, forming a double covering 
upon it ; the one which immediately invesls the ftetns is considered to form 
the future epidermis ; the other, or anter fold, forms a loose sac aronnd it, con- 
taining tbe Uqnor amniL Whilst these changes are taking place in tbe seroos 
layer of the germinal membrane, and whilst the intestinal canal, &c.BTe forming 
on the anterior aur&ce of the embryo, which is turned towards tbe ovum, by 
means of the inner or mocflns layer, equally important changes are now 
observed in the middle or vascular layer. " In forming this fbld," says Dr. A. 
Thomson, " the mocans layer is reflected itabest inwards ; the serous layer 
■drances least, and the space between them, occupied by ^e vascular l^er, it 
Bfled op by a dilated part of this layer, the rudiment of the heart. (Op. eiL 
p. 301.) 

Whilst tluB rudimentary trace of tbe vascular system is making its appear- 




: veueli are seen ramifying over the vesicals nmbilicalis, form- 
ing, acoordingtoBaer'sobservationi, a reticular snsstomosis, which unites into 
two vessels tbe vasa omphalo-meseraica. (BrilisK and Foreigit UuU Kn. 
So. L) Tbeae nuf be demonsCrated with great eue vn *i^ t^'ui^-. "Cb^ <ax>i- 
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tricula increases in extent ; it becomes yascalar, and at length forms a heart- 
shaped network of delicate vessels, which unite into two tranks, terminating 
one on each side of the abdomen. 

The umbilical vesicle now begins to separate itself more and more from the 
abdomen of the fcstus, merely a duct of communication passing to that portion 
of it which forms the intestinal canal. The first rudiment of the cord will be 
found at this separation ; its festal extremity remains £or a long time funnel- 
shaped, containing, besides a portion of intestine, the duct of the vesicula um- 
bilicalis, the vasa omphalo-meseraica (the future vena portse), the umbilical 
vein fh>m the collected venous radicles of the chorion, and the early trace of the 
umbilical arteries. These last-named vessels ramify on a delicate membran- 
ous sac of an elongated form, which rises fh)m the inferior or caudal extre- 
mity of the embryo, viz. the allantois; whether this is formed by a portion of 
the mucous layer of the germinal vesicle, in common with the other abdominal 
viscera, appears to be still uncertain : in birds this may be very easily demon- 
strated as a vascular vesicle, arising fh)m the extremity of the intestinal canal; 
and in mammalia, connected with the bladder by means of a canal called 
ttrachus : from its sausage-like shape, it has received the name of allantois. 

The existence of an iJlantois in the human embryo has been long inferred 
from the presence of a ligamentous cord extending from the fundus of the 
bladder to the umbilicus, like the urachus in animals. But from the extreme 
delicacy of the allantois, and from its function ceasing at a very early 
period, it had defied all research, until lately, when it has been satis&ctorily 
demonstrated in the human embryo by Baer and Rathke. It occupies the space 
between the chorion and amnion, and gives rise occasionally to a collection 
of fluid between these membranes, familiarly known by the name of the liquor 
funnii spurius, which, strictly speaking, is die liquor aJlantoidis. 

The function of the allantois is still in a great measure unknown. In animals 
it evidently acts as a species of receptaculum urinse during the latter periods of 
gestation ; but it is very doubtful if this be its use during the earlier periods. It 
does not seem directly connected with the process of nutrition, which at this 
time is proceeding so rapidly, first by means of the albuminous contents of the 
vitellus, or vesicula umbilictdis, and ^terwards by the absorbing radicles of the 
chorion ; but, from analogy with the structure of the lower classes of animals, 
it would appear that it is intended to produce certain changes in the rudi- 
mentary circulation of the embryo, similar to those which, at a later period of 
pregnancy, are effected by means of the placenta, and after birth by the lungs, 
constituting the great functions of respiration. 

In many of the lower classes of animals, respiration (or at least the functions 
■analogous to it) is performed by organs situated at the inferior or caudal ex- 
tremity of the animal : thus, for instance, certain insect tribes, as in hymenoptera, 
or insects with a sting, as wasps, bees, &c. ; in diptera, or insects with two wings, 
S8 the common fly ; and also the spider tribe, have their respiratory organs situ- 
ated in the lower part of the abdomen. In some of the Crustacea, as, fi^r instance, 
the shrimp, the organs of respiration lie under tne tail between the fins, and 
floating loosely in the water. Again, some of the mollusca, viz. the cuttle-fish, 
have the respiratory organs in tiie abdomen. We also know that many ani- 
mals, during the first periods of their lives, respire by a different set of organs 
to what they do in the adult state : the most familiar illustration of this is tlie 
frog, which, during its tadpole state, lives entirely in the water. 

As the growth of the embryo advances, other organs, whose function is as 
temporary as that of the allantois, make their appearance : these also correspond 
to die respiratory organs of a lower class of animals, although higher than 
those to which we have just alluded, — we mean bronchial processes or gills. It 
is to Professor Rathke (Acta Naturce Curios. voL xiv.) that we are indebted 
for pointing out the interesting fact, that several transverse slit-like apertures 
msjr he detected on each side the neck of the embryo, at a very early stage of 
■deveJopement In the chick, in whicli he first observed. \\, \l tdk.e% ^la^e about 
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the fourth day of incubation : at this period the neck is remarkable thick, and 
contains a cavity which communicates inferiorly with the oesophagus and sto- 
nach, and opens externally on each side by means of the above-mentioned 

apertures, precisely as is observed 
in fishes, more especially the shark 
tribe; these apertures are separ*^ 
ated fh>m each other by lobular 
septa, of exceedingly soft and de- 
licate structure. Rathke observed 
the same structure in the embryo 
of the pig and other mammalia ; 
and Baer has since shown it dis- 
tinctly in the human embryo. It 
is curious to see how the vascular 
system corresponds to the grade 
of developement then present : the 
heart is single, consisting of one 
auricle and one ventricle i the aorta 
a Bronchial processes, b Vesicula ombilicalis. gives off four delicate, but per- 
cViteUus. dAUantois. * Amnion. From Baer. f^^^i^ simple branches, two of 

▼hich go to the right, and two to the left side ; each of these little arteries 
passes to one of the lobules or septa at the side of the neck, which correspond 
,to ^s, and having again united with the three others, close to what is the 
first rudiment of the vertebral column, they form a single trunk which after- 
wards becomes the abdominal aorta. In a short time these slit-like open- 
ings begin to close ; the bronchial processes or septa become obliterated, and 
indistinguishable from the adjacent parts ; the heart loses the form of a single 
heart; acrescentic fold begins to mark the fiiture division into two ventricles, 
and gradually extends until the septum between them is completed. It is also 
continued along the bulb of the aorta, dividing it into two trunks, the aorta 
proper and pulmonary artery; at the upper part the division is left incomplete, 
so that there is an opening from one vessel to the other, which forms the ductus 
arteriosus.* A similar process takes place in the auricles, the foramen ovale 
being apparently formed in the same manner as the ductus arteriosus ; these 
changes commence in the human embryo about the fourth week, and are com- 
pleted about the seventh. 

At first the body of the embryo has a more elongated form than afterwards, 
and the part which is first developed is the trunk, at the upper extremity of 
which a small prominence less thick than the middle part, and separated from 
the rest of the body by an indentation, distinguishes the head. There are as 
yet no traces whatever of extremities, or of any other prominent parts ; it is 
straight, or nearly so, the posterior surface slightly convex, the anterior slightly 
concave, and rests with its inferior extremity directly upon the membranes, or 
by means of an extremely short umbilical cord. 

The head now increases considerably in proportion to the rest of the body, 
so much so, that at the beginning of the second month, it equals nearly half 
the size of the whole body : previous to, and after this period, it is usually 
smaller. The body of the embryo becomes considerably curved, both at its 
upper as well as its lower extremity, although the trunk itself still continues 
straight The head joins the body at a right angle, so that the part of it which 
corresponds to the chin is fixed directly upon the upper part of the breast; nor 
can any traces of neck be discerned, until nearly the end of the second month. 

The inferior extremity of the vertebral column, which at first resembles the 
rudiment of a tail, becomes shorter towards the middle of the third month, and 
takes a curvature forwards under the rectum. In the fifth week the extremities 
l)ecome visible, the upper usually somewhat sooner than the lower, in the form 

* Jn maklag these obserrutions upon the formation of the ductua «iteT\Q%u%^Ni«TcrajbXxft^<a& 
our readers to consider this as still an unsettled question. 
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til imall blunt prOTalneQCes. The upper ciMe under the head, the lower new 
the candal eztremitj of the vertebral column . Both are turned somewhftt out- 
iriirdi, on account of the size of the abdomen ; the upper are usually directed 
■omevhat downwardB, the lower ones somewhat upwards. 

The vcBicula umbilicalis may Btill be distinguiehed in the second month as 
a imall Tcsicle, not larger ihao a pen. Dear the insertion of the cord, at the 
DlTel, and external to the amnion. From the trunk, which U almost entirely 
occupied by the abdominal cavity, arises a short thick umtolical cot^ in which 
■ome of the couiolntioDB of the lulestines may itill be traced. Beude* these it 
Dinally ooDtaiai, as already observed, the two umbilical arterie* and the nm- 
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bilical Tein, the nrachns, the visa omphato-meserucB, or lein and artery of 
theveucula umbilicalis, and perhaps, ctcu at this period, the duct of comma- 
nication between the intestinal canal and vesicula nmbilicalia, the fatal es- 
trani^ of which, according to professor Oken's views, forms the p 
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•a be fixed to the shoulders withont arms, and the (bet t» 
adhere to the oaaa ilii ; the liver seems to fill the whole abdomen^ the oasaiik- 
naminatt, the ribs, and scapulce are cartila^oos. 
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In a short time the little stomp-like prominences of the extremities hecome 
longer, and are now divided into two parts, the superior into the hand and 
forearm, -the inferior into the foot and leg ; in one or two weeks later, the 
arms and thighs are yisihle. These parts of the extremities which are formed 
later than the others, are at first smaller, hut as they are gradually developed 
they become larger. When the limbs begin to separate into an upper and 
lower part, their extremities become rounder and broader, and divided into 
the fingers and toes, which at first are disproportionately thick, and until 
the end of the third month are connected by a membranous substance analo- 
gous to the webbed feet of water birds ; this membrane gradually disappears, 
beginning at the extremities of the fingers and toes, and continuing the division 
up to their insertion. The external parts of generation, the nose, ears, and 
mouth appear after the developement of the extremities. The insertion of the 
umbilical cord changes its situation to a certain degree ; instead of being 
nearly at the inferior extremity of the foBtus as at first, it is now situated 
higher up on the anterior sur&ce of the abdomen. The comparative distance 
between the umbilicus and pubes continues to increase, not only to the full 
period of gestation, when it occupies the middle point of the length of the 
child's body, as pointed out by Chaussier, but even to the age of puberty, fi*om 
the relatiye size of the liyer becoming smaller. 

Though the head appears large at first, and for a long time continues so, yet 
its contents are tardy in their developement, and until &e sixth month the pa- 
rietes of the skull are in great measure membranous or cartilaginous. Ossifi- 
cation commences in the base of the cranium, and the bones under the scalp 
are those in which this process is last completed. 

The contents of the skull are at first gelatinous, and no distinct traces of the 
natural structure of the brain can be identified until the close of the second 
month ; even then it requires to have been sometimes previously immersed in 
alcohol to harden its texture. There are many parts of it not properly deve- 
loped until the seventh month. Li the medidla spinalis no fibres can be 
distinguished until the fourth month. The thalami nervorum opticorum, 
the corpora striata, andtubercula quadrigemina, are seen in the second month ; 
in the third, the lateral and longitudinal sinuses can be traced, and contain 
blood. In the fifth we can distinguish the corpus callosum ; but the cerebral 
mass has yet acquired very little solidity, for until the sixth month it is almost 
semifluid. (CtanphelVs System of Midunjery,) 

About the end of the third, during the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth 
months, the mother begins to be sensible of the movements of the ftetus. 
These motions are felt sooner or later, according to the bulk of the child, the 
size and shape of the pelvis, and the quantity of fluid contained in the amnion, 
the waters being in larger proportionate quantity the younger the foetus. 

The secretion of bile, like that of the fiit, seems to begin towards the middle of 
pregnancy, and tinges the meconium, a mucous secretion of the intestinal tube 
which had hitherto been colourless, of a yellow colour. Shortly after this the 
hair begins to grow, and the nails are formed about the sixth or seventh month. 
A very delicate membrane (membrana papillaris), by which the pupil has been 
hitherto closed, now ruptures, and the pupil becomes visible. The kidneys, 
which at first were composed of numerous glandular lobules (seventeen or 
eighteen in number), now unite, and form a separate viscus on each side ii^fi 
spine ; sometimes they unite into one large mass, an intermediate portion ex- 
tending across the spine, forming the horse-shoe kidney. 

Lastly, the testes, which at first were placed on each of the lumbar ver- 
tebrs, near the origin of the spermatic yessels, now descend along the iliac 
yessels towards the inguinal rings, directed by a cellular cord, which Hunter 
has called Crubenuicutum testis # &ey then pass through the openings carrying 
before ihem that portion of the peritoneum which is to form tiieir tunica yagi- 
nails. 

Tbe length of a full-grown fodtua is generally &\K>ut ^i^Xj^il ot x^^NK^sci. 
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inches ; its -weight between six and seven pounds. The different parts are weU 
developed and rounded ; the body is generally covered with the vemix caseosa* ; 
the nails are homy, and project beyond the tips of the fingers, which is not the 
case with the toes ; the head has attained its proper size and hardness ; the 
ears have the firmness of cartilage ; the scrotum is rugous, not peculiarly 
red, and usually containing the testes. In female children the nymphs are 
generally covered entirely by the labia, the breasts project, and in both sexes 
n^quently contain a milky fluid. As soon as a child is bom, which has been 
carried the full,time, it usually cries loudly, opens its eyes, and moves its arms 
and legs briskly ; it soon passes urine and fieeces, and greedily takes the nipple. 
(Naegele's Hebammenbuch.) 

Thus, then, in the space of forty weeks, or ten lunar months, from an inap- 
preciable point, the foetus attains a medium length of about eighteen or nine- 
teen inches, and a medium weight of between six and seven pounds. As these 
observations on the developement of the ovum show that the structural arrange- 
ment of the embryo undergoes a succession of changes, by which it graduslly 
rises from the lowest to the highest scale of formation, so we shall find it fur- 
nished with a succession of means for its nutrition, each corresponding more 
or less to the particular grade of developement which it may have attained. Its 
earliest source of nourishment is doubtless the vitellus, or albuminous contents 
of the vesicula umbilicalis. The radicle or primitive trace, in this respect, bears 
a strong analogy to the seed of a plant ; it brings with it its own supply of 
nourishment for its first, stage of growth; in the latter, the cotyledons afford 
nourishment to the little plumula, until, by the formation of roots and absorp* 
tion of moisture from the surrounding soil, it is enabled to support the early 
rudiment of the friture plant. The early function of the chorion is very analo- 
gous to that of roots ; it is an absorbing apparatus, collecting nourishment by 
means of its numerous absorbing fibrillse : hence, according to Lobstein, the 
umbilical vein exists for some time previous to the umbilical arteries, and seems 
to perform an office in the fiBtus similar to that of the thoracic duct at a later 
period ; its radicles or absorbing extremities seem to absorb a milky fluid, which 
after the two first months is found in the placenta, and which must be looked 
upon as a means of nourishment which does not exist in the later months* 
This milky fluid was noticed by Leroux, who even then expressed his doubts, 
whether the radicles of the umbilical vein receive blood from the mother, 
or whether they only serve to absorb a white fluid which resembles chyle. In 
some manuscript notes of Dr. Young's lectures, which were taken by the late 
Dr. Parry of Bath, when a student at Edinburgh, we find the following ob- 
servation : ** There is evidently in the placenta, besides bloodvessels, some other 
substance, ^^itiich serves to absorb juices from the uterus, and to convert these 
into a chylous matter proper to nourish the foetus, and this matter is absorbed 
by the umbilical veins. This seems to be proved from the consideration of 
the placenta of animals which have cotyledons ; for, on squeezing these glandular 
substances, we force out a sort of chylous liquor, and ^ese are surrounded by 
the placenta, which absorb their liquor and convey it to the foetus." 

The absorbing power of the umbilical vein continues till the fifth month ; 
during the second or third, the foetus receives a good deal of nourishment from 
the liquor anmii, which at this period contains a considerable quantity of al- 
buminous matter; this diminishes in the latter months of pregnancy. More- 
over the body of the foetus begins to be covered with the vemix caseosa 
towards the seventh month, so that in the eighth and ninth months the absorp- 
tion of liquor anmii by the skin is considerably impeded. 

How far the full formed placenta, as seen after the fifth month, serves as a 

* The f emix caseosa is a viscid fatty matter of a yellowish white colour, adhering to different 

parts of the child's body, and in some cases in such quaiKity as to cover the whole surface ; it 

teems to be a substance intermediate between fibrine and fat, having a considerable resemblance 

to spermaceti. From the known activity of the sebaceous glands in Uie fcetal state, and from this 

smegma being found in the greatest quantity about the head, arm-pits, and groins, where these 

glands are most abundant, there ia every reason to conridttr it as vn« secrcKAiQiii (A ^« ««]bfakceQus 

glands of the skin during tlic latter months of pregnancy. 
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means of nutrition to the foBtus, may still be a matter of doubt; its chief use after 
this period is, as we have already shown, for the purpose of producing certain 
changes in the blood of the foetus analogous to those of respiration'*' ; still, how- 
ever, it would seem that its ftmction of nutrition is not entirely at an end, even 
at a late period of pregnancy. The numerous little grannies of phosphate of 
lime, which are frequently found on the uterine surface of a full-grown placenta 
at a time when ossification is rapidly advancing jn the foetal skeleton, would 
surely lead us to infer that the placenta in some way or other supplies the mate- 
rials for this process. » 

Fatal circulation. We have already shown, that, in the early stages of de- 
relopement, the heart of the embryo is single, consisting of one auricle and one 
rentricle ; that a septum gradually divides these into two parts until the double 
heart is formed, leaving two openings of communication between the right and 
left sides, the one between the auricles called ihQ foramen ovale, the other between 
the pulmonary artery and aorta, viz. the ductus arteriosus. 

From these and other peculiarities it will be seen that the foetal circulation 
differs essentially from that of a child after birth; and, in order to comprehend 
the nature and mechanism of the changes which take place in it when respira- 
tion first commences, it will be necessary that these peculiarities should be 
thoroughly understood. The condition of the foetus must also be remembered : 
surrounded by the liquor amnii, the foetus does not respire ; its lungs have as 
yet been unemployed ; they are therefore small and collapsed, and present a firm 
solid mass, nearly resembhng liver in appearance. In tlds state but little blood 
from the pulmonary arteries can circulate through them ; for, as the extreme 
ramifications of these vessels are distributed upon the mucous membrane lining 
the bronchi and air-cells, the free passage of blood through them will in great 
measure depend upon a pervious condition of the air-cells. The pulmonary 
arteries in the foetal state are therefore small, and transmit but a small quantity 
of blood into their numerous ramifications, jupt sufficient to keep pervious these 
vessels which after birth are to be so greatly distended: in this state the lungs 
when thrown into water sink. 

Hence, as the pulmonary arteries do not afford a sufficiently free exit to the 
contents of the right side of the foetal heart, nature has provided it with a pe- 
culiar means for carrying off the overplus quantity of blood, which is poured 
into the right auricle from the vena cava. This is attained first by the foramen 
ovale, an oval-shaped opening in the septum between the right and left auricles, 
and furnished with a semilunar valvular flap, so constructed, as to allow a free 
passage for the blood from the right to the left auricle, but none in the con- 
trary direction. By this means a considerable quantity of blood is transmitted 
at once from the right to the left auricle, and, consequently, much less into the 
right ventricle and pulmonary artery. Still, however, more blood passes into 
the right ventricle than the pulmonary artery, in the collapsed state of the foetal 
lungs, is capable of conveying away. The pulmonary artery is therefore con- 
tinued beyond its bifurcation into the aorta at its curvature, by means of the 
ductus arteriosus, which, in the full-grown foetus, forms a short thick passage 
between these two vessels ; and in this manner is the right ventricle enabled 
to get rid of its surplus quantity of blood. Thus we see that the foetsd heart, 
although consisting of two auricles and two ventricles, continues to perform the 
functions only of a single heart, both ventricles assisting simultaneously to 
propel the same column of blood, viz. that of the aorta, and thus enabling the 
heart to ^t with considerable power. 

The chief part of the blood, which flows through the iliac arteries, instead of 
being sent to the inferior extremities, is carried into the umbilical arteries, 
which passing up along the sides of the bladder meet the umbilical vein at the 

• Fourcroy, It is true, has shown that the foetal blood is not only of a darker colour, but inca- 
pabfe of becoming reddened by the contact of atmospheric air, and that it coagulates very im. 
perfectly# Others have shown that there is no |ierceptible difference in the colour of the blood 
of the umbilical arteries from thai of the umbilical vein. StUY, ViovieNeT^ \.\\\%\]i^ wv> xck^^sA <&v> 
proves what we bare now stated, and which is now generaUy aUo^ed to \>c \Yv^ o^'^^ o\ VXvfe \^A»i 
ceata duriag the latter periods of pregnancy 
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navel, and thns fonn the vessels of the umbilical cord. These arteries convey 
the blood of the foetus to the placenta, where, having undergone changes to 
which we have already alluded, it is returned by the umbilical vein. This 
vessel, which afterwards forms the round ligament of the liver, passes through 
the umbilicus along the anterior edge of the suspensory ligament ; it supplies ^e 
left lobe with blood, and having given off a communicating branch to the vena 
ports, which supplies the right lobe, it passes at once by a short passage, called 
eancUis venostu, into the vena cava. 

Thus, then, the peculi^ties of the foetal circulation may be considered as 
four, viz. the foramen ovakj or passage from the right to the left auricle ; the 
ductus arteriosus, or communication from the bifurcation of the pulmonary 
artery into the arch of the aorta ; the umbilical arteries arising from the iliac 
arteries, and carrying the blood along the cord into the placenta; and, lastly, 
the canalis venosus, or passage between the umbilical vein and vena cava. 

Let us now examine the changes which take place in the foetal circulation at 
the moment of the child's birth. The child, which had hitherto been immersed 
in the bland and warm medium of the liquor amnii, is at once exposed to the 
action of the external air. By means of the sympathy existing between the 
skin and respiratory muscles, sudden and convulsive efforts at inspiration take 
place ; the air-cells of the lungs become partially inflated, and, after a short time 
as the respiration increases in power and activity, become distended through- 
out their whole extent The thorax rises; the flaccid diaphragm, which hitherto 
had been pushed up by the large foetal liver, now contracts, pressing down the 
liver into its natural situation. The lungs, from being a hs^rd solid heavy sub« 
stance, resembling liver, at once become inflated, elastic, and crepitous, light 
and permeable to air in every part. 

The capillary terminations of the pulmonary artery, which ramify in the 
mucous membrane, forming the parietes of thQ air-cells, and which hitherto 
had been firmly compressed by the collapsed state of the foetal lungs, are sud- 
denly rendered pervious throughout their whole extent. By this means, a 
vacuum, as it were, is formed in the ramifications of the pulmonary artery ; 
each inspiration is accompanied by a rush of blood from the right ventricle 
into the newly-inflated structure. The pulmomary artery, at its bifurcation, 
swells and becomes turgid : the blood is carried off into its numerous ramifi- 
cations as fast as the right ventricle can supply it ; this may be easily under- 
stood from the law in anatomy, viz. that the area of two arteries is greater than 
that of the trunk from which diey bifurcate. From this state of distension, 
the distance between the pulmonary artery and the aorta is increased ; the 
ductus arteriosus, which has now become empty, is stretched, and thus partially 
closed ; the right auricle, which, but for the foramen ovale, could not have 
cleared itself of the whole quantity of blood which was poured into it from the 
vena cava, is now enabled to transmit its entire contents into the right ventricle ; 
the left auricle, which before birth was supplied only by the foramen ovale 
from the right auricle, is now rapidly filled by the blood brought into it by the 
four pulmonary veins ; — the equilibrium between the two auricles becomes 
altered; — the right, which hitherto had been somewhat gorged with blood, is now 
able to clear itself with facility ; whereas the left, which was but partially sup- 
plied, is now distended with a much greater quantity : there is now ratiier a 
disposition for the blood to regurgitate from the left to the right auricle ; this, 
however, is prevented by the semilunar fold of the foramen ovale, which now 
acts as a valve, and generally becomes firmly attached to the septum. The 
obliteration of the canalis venosus at the posterior margin of the Uver, and of 
the umbilical vein at the anterior edge, may, we think, be explained by the 
changes which necessarily follow the inflation of the lungs : the diaphragm, 
when it contracts, pulls down the liver into its natural situation ; the distance 
therefore between the liver and the heart is increased, and the canalis venosus 
is conseqnentlj stretched, and considerably pressed upon, and precisely the same 
results follow with the umbilical vein. 
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PART II. 

NATURAL PREGNANCY AND ITS DEVIATIONS. 

CHAPTER L 

SIGNS OF PREGNANCY. 

Difficulty and importance of the subject — IHagnosu in the early months. ~^ 
Ausctdtation, — Changes in the vascular and nervous systems, — Morning sick- 
ness, — Changes in the appearance of the skin. — Cessation of the menses. — 
Areola. — Sensation of the child's movements. — " Quickening." — Auscultation, 
— Uterine soi^ffle, — Sound of the fatal heart — Funic so^ffU. — Sound pro- 
duced by the movements of the foetus, — BaUottement — State of the urine. — 
Violet appearance of the mucous membrane of the vagina, — Cases of doubtful 
pregnancy, — Diagnosis of twin pregnancy. 

There is, perhaps, no snbject connected with midwifery, which is of such im* 
portance, or which, from its difficulty and the serious questions it inyolves, de- 
mands such attentive consideration, and requires so familiar an acqusuntance 
with every part of it, as the diagnosis of pregnancy. The responsibUity which 
a medical man incurs in deciding cases of doubtful pregnancy, and in thus 
giving an opinion which may not only affect the fortune, happiness, character, 
but even life itself of the individual concerned, is rendered more painful by the 
perplexing obscurity of the circumstances under which these cases sometimes 
occur, being not unfi?equentiy complicated with diseases which add still further 
to the difficulty of coming at the truth, and occasionally rendered peculiarly 
obscure by wilful and determined falsehood and duplicity. 

To render this subject more intelligible to our readers, we propose first to 
consider the general effects which pregnancy produces upon the system, and 
then to describe those changes and phenomena which are peculiar to this state, 
and which may therefore be taken as so many means of diagnosis. 

Under all circumstances, the diagnosis of pregnancy must ever be difficult 
and obscure during the early months ; the developement of the uterus is still 
inconsiderable, and the effects which it may have produced upon the system, 
although appreciable and even distinct, are nevertheless too capable of being 
also produced by other causes, to warrant our drawing any decided conclusions 
from them. 

The effects over the whole animal economy, which result from the presence 
and advance of this great process, are very remarkable, and show themselves 
in every portion of it. 

The vascular system undergoes a considerable change ; the actual quantity 
of blood in the circulation appears to be increased ; the pulse is harder, stronger, 
and more full ; in many instances the blood, when drawn, exhibits the buffy 
coat, as in cases of inflammation ; the va^^na is more vascular, it is warmer, 
and the secretion of mucus considerably increased ; there is a disposition to 
headach, and occasional flushing of the face ; the animal heat over the whole 
body is increased. In the nervous system we also observe distinct evidences 
of a change having taken place : the irritability is increased ; there is weari- 
ness, lassitude, and a pecuUar alteration of taste and disposition ; women, who 
otherwise are of a cheerful disposition, are now gloomy and reserved, and vice 
versA; in some the temper becomes fretful and hasty, and in those who are 
naturally so a most agreeable change for the better is sometimes observed.* 

* " A genaeman," says Dr. Montgomery, ** lately informed me that, being afflicted with a 
stepmother naturally more disposed to practise the fortiter in re than to adopt the ituivUer m 
modOt he and all the household had learned from experience to hail with joyAil anticipations 
llie lady's pr^nanqr, as a period when clouds and storms were Vrnme^^abeVi Oci«Ci^s<^ vr vasc^ 
shine and quietaeu. " (£JtponMm qfthe Signt and Symptom* of PregiUMiqi, i^.^.^ 
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Some are liable to spasmodic a£fections, palpitations, spasmodic cough, vomiting, 
huntings, hcadach, toothach, &c. : under this head will come the " morning 
sickness," which is so commonly observed during the first weeks ; the n&ture 
and treatment of which will be considered under tibe Diseases of Pregnancy ; 
on the other hand, women who at other times are constantly suffering from 
spasmodic affections, for instance, asthma, &c. are now entirely free from 
them, and appear to be insensible to causes which, in the unimpregnated state, 
would induce an attack. To changes in the nervous system must we, in great 
measure, attribute not only the sickness just mentioned, but also those extra- 
ordinary longings or antipathies for certain articles of food or drink, and in 
4ome cases, as in chlorosis, for substances which, under other circumstances, 
would excite disgust In many, the change in the function of the digestive 
apparatus does not amount to actual disease, the stomach merely refusing to 
digest articles of food which before had agreed with it j but in others, producing 
severe cardialgia, acidity, or even vomiting. Hence, we not unfrequently ob- 
serve that women who had hitherto enjoyed a good digestion, now suffer from 
dyspepsia, and are obliged to be exceedingly careful in their diet ; whereas 
those, in whom the digestion had been previously weak, are now able to digest 
almost any thing. The secretions of the whole alimenjtary canal are altered 
both in quality and quantity ; the saliva frequently becomes tenacious, white, 
and frothy (Dewees), and at times is so much increased in quantity as to amount 
to actual salivation ; the secretions of the stomach are remarkably altered, as 
bhown by the copious formation of acid in some cases during pregnancy ; the 
mucus is ropy, and frequently vomited up in considerable quantities. The 
bowels are in some cases much relaxed ; in others, constipated. This latter 
condition, however, may in part be attributed to the pressure of the gravid 
uterus obstructing the peristsJtic motion. 

The changes in the appearance of the skin during pregnancy are also worthy 
of notice. Women, who are naturally pale and of a delicate complexion, have 
frequently a high colour, and vice versa ; in some the skin assumes a sallow 
or cadaverous hue ; copper-coloured blotches appear on the face and forehead : 
in others the skin appears loose and wrinkled, giving the patient an aged haggard 
expression, and destroying her good looks. Mole spots become darker and 
larger, and these, with a dark ring beneath the eyes and the changes already 
mentioned, combine to alter the whole appearance of the face. In some women 
a considerable quantity of hair appears on those parts of the face where the 
beard is seen in the other sex ; it disappears after labour, when the skid re- 
sumes its natural frmctions, but returns on every succeeding pregnancy. In 
others a similar appearance takes place upon the breasts. The secretions of 
the skin are more or less altered; women who perspire freely have now a dry, 
rough skin ; whereas those, who at other times have seldom or never a moist 
skin, have copious perspiration, which is not unfrequently of a peculiarly strong 
odour. Cutaneous affections, also, which have been very obstinate, or had 
even become habitual, sometimes disappear, or at least are suspended during 
the period of utero-gestatlon. Similarly favourable changes are observed for a 
time in severe structural diseases of certain organs : the fact of well-marked 
phthisis apparently disappearing whilst pregnancy lasts, is well known. 

The breasts become larger, blue veins are seen ramifying beneath the skin, 
and the circular disc of rose-coloured skin which surrounds the nipples becomes 
remarkably changed in colour, &c. ; appearances, the description of which we 
shall defer until wc come to the consideration of those phenomena produced 
by pregnancy, which may be looked upon as diagnostic. 

The urine undergoes various changes ; it is sometimes considerably increased, 
at others it is very high coloured, or shows a peculiar milky sediment. A case 
has been quoted by Dr. Montgomery from Professor Osann's Clin.Bq>. for 1833, 
p. 27., where the patient in three successive pregnancies was affect^ with dia- 
betes mellitus, which each time completely ceased on delivery, and again returned 
wAen she became pregnant None of the chaBges aiV>ov& ^nxuai^xated except- 
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ing those of the breasts, whether taken separately or conjointly, will enable us 
to form a correct diagnosis as to the existence of pregnancy. The appearance 
and feel of the abdomen during the early months afford no sure data ; in fact, 
there is not a single symptom of pregnancy at this period, upon which we can 
rely with any degree of certainty. 

Cessation of the menses. One of the most remarkable changes produced by 
pregnancy, and one which most constantly appears, is the cessation of the men- 
strual discharge. From its occurring so unifonnly and so soon after conception, 
it is generally used by women as the best means of reckoning the duration of 
their pregnancy : still, however, it is very far from being a certain sign, and 
never can be depended upon by itself in forming our diagnosis. It is well 
known how many causes produce suppression of the catamenia, independent 
of pregnancy ; and, on the other hand, ample experience has shown that sup- 
pressed catamenia are by no means a necessary consequence of pregnancy. 

Although the fact has been contradicted by men of experience, still the re- 
gular appearance of the menses for the first few months of pregnancy is of 
such frequent occurrence as to place the matter beyond all doubt : in stating 
this, we do not allude to occasional discharges of blood from the vagina, but to 
regular periodical appearances of fluid distinctly bearing all the characters and 
peculiarities of the catamenia. This fact has been noticed so long ago, as by 
Mauriceau, who says, "I know a woman who had four or five living children, 
and who had with every child her menses from month to month, as at other 
times, only in a little less quantity, and was so till the sixth month, yet not- 
withstanding she was always brought to bed at her full time." * 

It is rare, however, to meet with the catamenia at so late a period, although 
cases dp now and then occur where it lasts throughout pregnancy ; more fre- 
quently it does not continue beyond the third or fourth month. The source of 
this discharge appears to be from the vessels of the upper part of the vagina f 
and from the cervix uteri J ; the gradually shortening of the latter as pregnancy 
advances may be considered as the reason why, iu the majority of instances, 
the discharge diminishes after the second or third month, and usually ceases 
by the fifth or sixth. Dr. Dewees supports the same opinion with some ex- 
cellent observations which are worthy of attention. " We are " says he ** ac- 
quainted with a number of women who habitually menstruate during preg- 
nancy until a certain period, but when that time arrives it ceases : several of 
these menstruated until the second or third months, others longer, and two 
until the seventh month ; the two last were mother and daughter. We are 
certain there was no mistake in all the cases to which we now make reference. 
First they (the menses) were regular in their returns, not sutfering the slight- 
est derangement from the impregnated condition of the uterus ; 2. they em- 
ployed from two to five days for their completion; 3. that the evacuation 
differed in no respect from the discharge in ordinary, except that they did not 
think it so abundant ; 4. there were no coagula in any one of these discharges, 
consequently it could not be common blood of hsemorrhage ; 5. in the two 
protracted cases, the quantity discharged regularly diminished after the fourth 
month, a circumstance perhaps not difSiciUt of explanation. (^Compendious 
System of Midwifery^ § 235.) 

It occasionally happens that the first appearance of the catamenia after con- 
ception is more abundant than usual, a circumstance which has been noticed 
by Dr. W.Johnson in 1769, and confirmed by Dr. Montgomery in. his ad- 

* Bioms says that^ women of a sanguine complexion, who form more blood every month 
than is necessarr for the nourishment of the foetus whilst it is small, discharge the overplus by 
the vessels which open into the vagina during the first months." 

t The menstrual blood is more pale and sparing ; it usually comes ft-om the hemorrhoidal 
▼esseb of the vagina, or at most from those of the cervix uteri. (Levret, Art. dea Accouche- 
mens, $ 233.) 

X Should the vessels of the cervix uteri take upon them the secrelVowo^ V^^1&Txv«^\%«&^^^Cl^.^ 
discharge can thiu continue through pregnancy. (Carus, Le/irbitch der G|/ndkologie,\A.%. 
p. €7,) 
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mirable work on the signs of pregnancy, -who also confirms the general fact of 
the menses occasionally appearing during pregnancy by his own experience, 
and by very ample references. (Op. cit. p. 46.) 

The rarest and most extraordinary deviation of this kind from the usual 
course of things is the appearance of the menses only during pregnancy. Cases 
of this sort have been recorded by authors of the highest respectability, so that 
there can be no doubt as to the correctness of their statements. Thus, for 
instance, Baudelocque says, " I have met with several women, who assured me 
that they had not had their menses periodically except during their pregnancies; 
their testimony appeared to me to deserve more credit, because they only 
applied for an explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon." ♦ 

By far the most interesting and detailed case of this nature is one described 
by Dr. Dewees. " A woman applied for advice for a long standing suppression 
of the menses ; indeed she never had menstruated but twice. She had been 
married a number of months, and complained of a good deal of derangement 
of stomach, &c. • We prescribed some rhubarb and steel pills ; about six 
months after this she called to say that the medicine had brought down her 
courses, but that she was more unwell than before. The sickness and vomiting 
had increased, besides swelling very much in her belly ; we saw this pretty 
much distended and immediately examined it, as we suspected dropsy ; bat 
from the feel of liie abdomen, and the want of fluctuation and solidity of the 
tumour, we began to think it might be pregnancy, and told the woman oar 
opinion. On mentioning our impression she submitted to an examination 
per vaginam ; this proved her to be six months advanced in pregnancy* 
After this she had the regular returns of the catamenial period, until the full 
time had expired; during suckling she was free from the discharge. She 
was a nurse for more than twelve months ; she weaned her child, and shortly 
after was again surprised by an eruption of the menses, which as on a former 
occasion proved to be a sign of pregnancy." (Op. cit. § 237.) 

There are other circumstances also connected with the catamenia, which 
warn us against placing too much confidence in its disappearance as a sign of 
pregnancy: a woman may become pregnant who has never menstruated, a fact 
which has been noticed by several authors, and which has been explained as 
well as confirmed by Levret in his Art des Accouchemens, § 230. : — "A woman" 
says he, " may conceive, although she has not yet menstruated, provided men- 
struation would otherwise have made its appearance shortly, f 

Another circumstance, of much more frequent occurrence, is the fact that a 
woman may become pregnant without having had a return of the menses since 
her last confinement ; hence we occasionallymeet with cases where, from a rapid 
succession of pregnancies, the menstruation has not appeared for several years. 
From what has now been said, it will be seen, beyond all doubt, that the non- 
appearance of the menses cannot be looked upon by itself as a diagnostic of 
pregnancy, or vice versa : this is more particularly the case when any morbid 
condition of the system is also present ; under such circumstances, little or no 
confidence can be placed upon it as a guide in forming our diagnosis. In cases 
where it is an object to conceal pregnancy, the appearance of the menstrual 
fluid upon the clothes has been imitated in order to deceive. (Montgomery, 

* L'Art d'Accouchemens, § 3G9. (note) ; also Deventer, Novum Lumen Obstet. clu^. xv. j 
Perfect's Cases of Midwifery, vol. ii. p. 71. 

t This fact was observed so long ago as by Aristotle, also by Schenk, as quoted by Mauriceau, 

lib. i. chap. 1. Mauriceau himself mentions having seen several cases, one of which forms the 

subject of his 393d observation. " Le 8 Juin, ISS.*). J'ai vu une jeune femme &gee seulement 

dc seize ans et demi, marie depuis un an, qui etoit grosse de cinq mois ou environ, quoiqu'elle 

n'eut jamais eu ses menstrues, sL ce qu'elle me dit aussi bien que son marie, qui ne pouvidt pas 

se persuader qu'elle eQt pd devenir grosse, n'ayant pas encore eu ce premier signe de fecon- 

dit6 ; m'alleguant, pour soutenlr son opinion, qu'on ne voyait jamais de fhiit d' un arbre qui 

n'eut 6t6 precede de sa fleur. Mais je lui dis qu'il etait certain, comme 11 reconnut bien par sa 

propre experience en voyant accoacher sa fcmme d'un enfant vivant quatre mois ensuite, que 

fesjeunen femmes pouvaient bien quelauefois devenir grosses, ainsi qu'il §tait arrive d sa femme, 

sans avoir Jamais eu leiir menstrues, si elles usaint du coil daxkA le temps mtaie quelles ^taient 

jur Je point d'avoir eWsctivement cette evacuation natuxeWe pout \e ptetc^et to\a. 
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(p. eiL p. 50.) AJthongh, therefore, the cessation of the menses, vrhen taken in 
connection with other symptoms, will prove useful in assisting us to a correct 
opinion, nevertheless, when taken by itself, it will scarcely ever enable us to 
decide with certainty. 

Areola. Among the earliest of those symptoms which must be considered as 
diagnostic are the changes observed in the appearance of the breasts : ** they 
iocrease, become full ; they are occasionally painful and grow hard ; the veins 
in them are rendered conspicuous from their blue colour ; the nipple becomes 
more bulky and appears inflated, its colour becomes darker ; the surrounding 
disc undergoes a similar change, increases in extent, and is covered with little 
prominences like so many diminutive nipples. " * " The several circumstances 
(says Dr. Montgomery, p. 59.) here enumerated at least ought in all cases to 
form distinct subjects of consideration, when we propose to avail ourselves of 
tiiis part as an indication of the existence or absence of pregnancy. One other, 
also, equally constant and deserving of particular notice, is a soft and moist state 
of the integument, which appears raised and in a state of turgescence, giving 
one the idea that if touched by the point of the finger it would be found em- 
physematous. This state appears, hdwever, to be caused by infiltration of the 
subjacent cellular tissue, which, together with its altered colour, gives us the 
idea of a part in which a greater degree of vital action is going forward than 
is in operation round it, and we not unfrequently find that the little glandular 
follicles, or tubercles, as they are called by Morgagni, are bedewed with a se- 
cretion sufficient to damp and colour the woman's inner dress. 

These changes do not take place immediately after conception, but occur in 
different persons after uncertain intervals. We must therefore consider, in the 
first place, the period of pregnancy at which we may expect to gain any useM 
information from the condition of the areola. I cannot say positively what 
may be the earliest period at which this change can be observed, but I have 
recognised it fully at the end of the second month, at which time the alteration 
in colour is by no means the circumstance most observable ; but the puffy tur- 
gescence, though as yet slight, not alone of the nipple, but of the whole sur- 
rounding disc, and the developement of the little glandular follicles, are the 
objects to which we should principally direct our attention, the colour at this 
period being in general little more than a deeper shade of rose or fiesh colour, 
slightly tinged occasionally with a yellowish or light brownish hue. During 
the progress of the next two months the changes in the areola are in general 
perfected, or nearly so, and then it presents the following characters : a circle 
around the nipple, whose colour varies in intensity according to the particular 
complexion of the individual, being usually much darker in persons with black 
hair, dark eyes, and sallow skin, than in those of fair hair, light-coloured eyes, 
and delicate complexion.f The extent of this circle varies in diameter from 
an inch to an inch and a half, and increases in most persons as pregnancy 
advances, as does also the depth of colour. " % 

" In the centre of the coloured circle the nipple is observed partaking of 
the altered colour of the part, and appearing turgid and prominent, while the 

« Rcederer, Elem. Art. Qbst. p. 46. The original is a masterly specimen of description, not 
less remarkable for its singular comprehensiveness than the beauty of the style. " JVIenstru- 
onim suppressionem mammarum tumor insequitur, quocirca mamms crescunt, replentur, do- 
leut interdum, indurescunt ; vens earum ceeruleo colore conspicus redduntur ; cra»sescit painlla, 
inflata videtur, color ejusdem fit obscurior ; simili colore distinguitur discus ambiens qui in lati- 
tudinem majorem expanditur, parvisque eminentiis quasi totidem papillulis tegitur." 

t " In women with dark eyes and hair, this discolouration is very distinct ; in women with 
light hair and eyes, it is often so slight that it is difficult to tell whether it exists or no." . . . 
"In brunettes who have already borne children, the areola remains dark ever afterwards, so 
that this ceases to be a guide in all subsequent pregnancies." \Gooc\Xt on some qf the more 
important Diseases qf Women, p. 201 and 203.) 

i We had, at the moment of writing the above, a patient just recovered from her first labour, 
in whom the discolouration extended nearly over the whole breast ; it was darker in some spots 
than in others, and presented a variety of shades not unlike a large bruise of some da^ft' ttosiil- 
ing. Dr. Montgomery mentions a case where the areola was ainvo^t \Aa.c\L, axi4 \xv«V(Aa ^1 
three inches in diameter. A similar case occurred to us not long svuoe. 
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surfeice of the areola, especially that part of it -which lies more immediately 
around the hase of the nipple, is studded over, and rendered unequal by the 
prominence of the glandular follicles, which, varying in number from twelve 
to twenty, project from the sixteenth to the eighth of an inch ; and lastly, the 
integument covering the part appears turgescent, softer, and more moist than 
that which surrounds it ; while on both there are to be observed at this period, 
especially in women of dark hair and eyes, numerous round spots, or small 
mottled patches of a whitish colour, scattered over the outer part of the areola, 
and for about an inch or more all round, presenting an appearance as if the 
colour had been discharged by a shower of drops falling on the part I have 
not seen this appearance earlier than the fifth month, but towards the end of 
pregnancy it is very remarkable, and constitutes a strikingly distinctive cha- 
racter exclusively resulting from pregnancy. The breasts themselves are at 
the same time generally full and firm, at least more so than was natural to the 
person previously, and venous trunks of considerable size are perceived ra- 
mifying over their surface, and sending branches towards the disc of the are- 
ola, wluch several of them traverse along with these vessels. The breasts not 
nnfrequently exhibit about the sixth month,- and afterwards, a number of 
shining, whitish, almost silvery lines like cracks ; these are most perceptible 
in women, who, having had before conception very little manmiary develope- 
ment, have the breasts much and quickly enlarged after becoming pregnant." 

In enumerating these various changes which are observed in the breasts, we 
fully agree with Dr. Montgomery in saying, that the alteration in the colour of 
the areola is by no means that upon which we can depend with most certainty: 
in the first place, we frequently meet with so little discolouration during the 
earlier months as to be altogether inappreciable ; we have also already shown 
that if the patient be a brunette, and has already had children, the colour of 
the areola cannot be trusted to, as it never entirely disappears after her first 
pregnancy. On the other hand, we occasionally meet with a considerable 
change of colour in the unimpregnated state, arising from uterine irritation, as 
in dysmenorrhoBa, &c. Where, however, this is accompanied by the other 
changes above enumerated, there can be, we apprehend, no doubt as to the ex- 
istence of pregnancy. Dr. Smellie, and also Dr. W. Hunter both considered 
the areola as proof positive of pregnancy. The latter one decided upon a 
case of pregnancy under very extraordinary circumstances: the body of a 
young female was brought into the dissecting roomj which at the first glance 
he pronounced to be pregnant, but the accuracy of his diagnosis was not a 
little doubted when it was ascertained that a perfect hymen was present : to 
decide the point he had the abdomen opened, when the uterus was found to 
contain a small foetus. 

Movements of the foetus. The sensation to the mother of the child moving in 
the uterus, cannot be looked upon as a certain sign of pregnancy, for even 
women who have had large families of children are frequently deceived in this 
respect by the movement of flatus in the intestines, by occasional spasmodic 
twitchings of the abdominal muscles, &c. ; but when the motion of the child 
can be distinctly felt by the hand of an experienced practitioner, it will no 
longer admit of any doubt : this, however, is a symptom which can seldom be 
made use of before the middle of the sixth or the seventh month. 

Quickening. This leads us to the subject of quickening as a symptom of 
pregnancy. The very vagueness of the term quickening is of itself a sufficient 
objection to its use as a source of information on these points. Strictly speaking, 
it refers to that moment of pregnancy when the woman is supposed to have be- 
come quick with child^ or in other words, when the foetus becomes endued with life, 
" an error,** as Dr. Montgomery observes, " which the continued use of the 
term was obviously calculated to foster and to prolong*' (p. 75.). As far as 
we can imderstand, the word " quickening " at the present day refers to two dif- 
ferent events during pregnancy : the one is when the motion of the child first 
becomes perceptible to the mother ; tlie oOier coTis\6la ol Wioia^ ^"^cts which 
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are A*eqiient1 j observed when the uterus quits the pelvis, and rises into the 
abdominal cavity, yiz. fainting, sickness, &c. ; in either case it will be evident 
that no correct conclusion can be formed hj this means. It may safely be as- 
serted, that until the last twenty years we possessed only three diagnostic marks 
of pregnancy, viz. the appearance of the areola, a series of changes but little 
understood ; the being able to feel the movements of the child through the ab- 
dominal parietes, and the head of it per vaginam. Hence Dr. W. Hunter in 
describing the uncertainty of the signs of pregnancy says, ** I find I cannot 
determine at four months, I am afhiid of myself at five months, but when six 
0? seven months are over I urge an examination." 

In a primipara the changes which pregnancy produces upon the os and 
cervix uteri are generally sufficient to lead to an accurate conclusion. The 
round dimple-like depression which the os uteri forms, the soft cushiony state 
of the cervix, are chsmges which we consider as peculiarly the effects of preg- 
nancy, but dieir distinctness and certainty ceases when the patient has had 
several children ; the irregular shape of the os uteri, its thickened edges, hard 
here and there, and the os tincse itself more or less open, the cervix scarcely, 
if at all, shortened, even at a late period of gestation, tend not a little to per- 
plex the diagnosis furnished by this mode of examination ; and where disease 
is complicated with pregnancy, the difficulty is greatly increased, and not un- 
frequently so much, that scarcely a single satisfactory point will be obtained. 

AttxuUation. Of late years an immense advance has been made in the dia- 
gnosis of pregnancy by means of the stethoscope. M. Major of Geneva,* in 1819, 
observed the interesting fact that he could hear the pulsations of the foetal heart 
through the parietes of the mother's uterus and abdomen : he appears, however, 
to have carried his researches no further; and little attention was excited to the 
circumstance until three years afterwards, when a masterly essay on the subject 
was read before the Academie Royale de Medecine of Paris, by Lejumeau de 
Kergaradec.f In this interesting memoir, the author has described two sounds, 
which are perfectly distinct from each other in point of character. One of 
them consists of single pulsations, synchronous with those of the mother's heart, 
accompanied with a deep whizzing rushing soimd, which may be heard over 
a large portion of the uterus at once ; the other of sharp, distinct, double pul- 
sations, producing a ticking sound, and following a rythm, which is not syn- 
chronous with that of the maternal circulation. Kergaradec supposed that the 
former sound was produced by the circulation of the blood in the spongy struc- 
ture of the placenta, and hence called it the souffle placentaire : later observations % 
have, however, shown that it is not connected with the placenta, but depends 
upon the increased vascularity and peculiar arrangement of the uterine vessels 
during the gravid state. The other sound is produced by the pulsations of 
the fcBtal heart. 

Uterine sou^. The uterine sound, ov souffle, may invariably be heard in one 
or other of the inguinal regions, and usually over a considerable portion of the 
uterus, extending anteriorly or along the sides of the organ ; and, according to 
the observations of Professor Naegele jun. §, there is no part of the uterus, 
capable of being ausculted, in which this sound may not be heard. He con- 
siders that the souffle, which is so uniformly heard in the lower parts of the 
uterus, especially in the inguinal regions, seems to be produced by the uterine 
arteries before they enter the uterus ; these vessels, as soon as they arrive at 
the broad ligament, assume a different character, become larger than they were 
on branching off from their original trunk, and are much contorted before en- 
tering the parietes of the uterus. Dubois first pointed out the similarity which 

* Bibliothdque Universelle, t. Ix. p. 248. ; also In the Isis for 1819, part iv. p. 542. 

t " Memoire sur TAuscultation appliqu^e k I'^tude de la Grosscsse, ou Recherches sur deux 
nouveaux Signes propres 2 faire reconnaltre plusieurs Circonstances de TEtat de Gestation ; lu 
& r Academie Royale de Medecine dans la Seance G§n§rale du 26 Decembre, 1821. Far J. A. 
Xiejumeau de Kergaradec. 

1 Dr.Rvory Kennedy, Observations on Obstetric AuscultaUon, &c. \93^. 

ilcLT, NuegelS, Die GeburtahiilOiche Auscultation, 1838 ; also Dt . CoxtV«;Ka^\iKQKfiX. 
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exists between the sound heard in the gravid uterus, and that of aneurismal 
varix, -where there is a direct passage of blood fh>m an artery into a vein : the 
sound in this latter condition is produced by the current of blood rapidly is- 
suing from the dilated artery, and mixing with the slower flowing stream of 
the dilated vein. The circulation of blood in the dilated arteries of the uterus 
presents a considerable resemblance, in many respects, to that of the above- 
mentioned disease. 

That the uterine sound is not confined to that part of the uterus where the 
placenta is attached, as was supposed by Professor Hohl*, is proved by the f&ct 
that we can frequently hear it in two different and sometimes opposite parts of 
the uterus at the same time, which, if his opinion be correct, would indicate 
the presence of twins ; and yet the result of labour has proved that the uterus 
has contained but one child, and that the placenta had neither been attached 
in the one or other of these situations. The very circumstance which we have 
already mentioned, of this sound being invariably heard in one, if not in both, 
of the inguinal regions, shows that it is independent of the vicinity of the pla- 
centa ; nevertheless, it must be allowed, that as the uterine vessels undergo the 
greatest degree of developement at this part, the sound will usually be at 
least as distinct here as in any other portion of the uterus. 

The uterine souffle is the first sound which auscultation detects during 
pregnancy ; it may be heard as early as the fifteenth or sixteenth week, but 
cases now and then occur where it has been even distinguished in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth week, and Dr. Evory Kennedy has given some very interesting 
examples where he was able to hear it with certainty at the twelfth, eleventh, 
and even, in one instance, at the tenth week. (Kennedy, op. dt p. 80.) 
During these earlier periods the sound is weaker, but extends over the whole 
uterus, from the diminutive size of which it can be heard most readily imme- 
diately above the symphysis pubis ; in fact, there is every reason to suppose, 
that the uterine souffle might be detected at a still earlier period, if the uterus 
were at this time within reach of the stethoscope. As pregnancy advances it 
becomes more distinct and powerful, and is occasionally so to a remarkable 
degree. During the latter periods of pregnancy it frequently presents consider- 
able modifications of tone, especially where there is general or local vascular 
excitement, as in cases of fever, or disposition to haemorrhage, where the vessels 
are unusually distended, or where (Naegele, op, cit. p. 86.) the placenta is 
situated near the os uteri, it assumes a piping, twanging sound of considerable 
resonance : the same is also observed where, either from 3ie weight of the gravid 
uterus or any other cause, pressure has been exerted on any of the main ar- 
terial trunks ; hence, as we shall show more fully when speaking of labour, a 
remarkable change is produced in the tone of the uterine souffle by the first 
contractions of that process. The causes of these modifications are not always 
very easily explained ; we sometimes observe the souffle on the same side of 
the uterus vary rapidly in its degree of intensity, and occasionally even disap- 
]>ear for a while without our being able to assign any satisfactory reason for 
such changes. 

The uterine souffle taken by itself, although a very valuable sign of preg- 
nancy, can scarcely be looked upon as one which is perfectly certain and dia- 
gnostic, since a similar sound may be produced by aneurism of the abdominal 
aorta and its large branches ; there is much reason to think that the uterus, 
enlarged from other causes than that of pregnancy, and pressing upon the iliac 
arteries, will produce a similar sound. Professor Naegele jun. has also shown 
that the sounds of the patient's heart may sometimes be heard very low in the 
abdomen, even as far as the ossa ilii, a circumstance which seems to have de- 
pended upon the sound being transmitted through the intestines distended with 
flatus. Where any of these causes of abdominal souffle have existed in connection 
with suppressed catamenia, swelling of the breasts, &c. we might be liable to 
be deceived if we allowed ourselves to be entirely guided by this sound. 

* ZWe Geburtshulfliche Exploration, vou Dr. ^. ¥. \\oYi\. 
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With regard to the foBtal pokations, we find them generally heating at tho 
rate of from 130 to 150 donhle strokes in a minute, and the age of the foetus 
appears to ha^e no effect upon their rapidity, for even at the earliest periods 
ft which we can detect these sounds the rate of the pulsation is the same as at 
tb full term of pregnancy. 

Although Dr. Kennedy has in a few cases detected this sound even hefore 
the expiration of the fourth month, it will not in the majority he possihle until 
a Uter period. ** At the fourth month it frequently requires not only close 
attention, hut considerahle perseverance to detect the foetal heart ; and at this 
pericd it has occurred to us to examine patients whom there was strong reason 
to suppose pregnant, and after spending a considerable time in endeavouring 
to dettec this sound, we have been on the point of giving up the search as 
hopeless, when it has been suddenly discovered in the identical spot that had 
before perhaps been explored without success." (Kennedy, op. cit p. 101.) 

The sound of the foetal heart is usually heard at about the middle point be- 
tween the scrobiculus cordis and symphysis pubis, usually to one side, and that, 
generally speaking, the left. The extent of surface over which the sound may 
be heard varies a good deal, and depends, in great measure, on the distance 
which intervenes between the foetus and stethoscope ; hence, when the uterus 
is distended with a large quantity of liquor anmii, or when the uterine and ab- 
dominal parietes are very thick, it is heard over a much larger space, although 
irith diminished intensity ; on the other hand, when there is but little liquor 
anmii in the uterus, it is audible over a small portion only, but is remarkably 
distinct : this is peculiarly the case during labour after rupture of the mem- 
branes. The rapidity and strength of the foetal pulsations appear to be en- 
tirely independent of the mother's circulation; violent exercise, spirituous 
liquors, &c which will ndse her pulse to a considerable degree, have no in- 
fluence whatever on the foetal pulse. In cases of fever, where the mother's pulse 
haE raD.ged between 110° and 120°, and even higher, not the slightest change 
was observable in the sound of the foetal heart ; even in acute inflammatory 
affections, in pneumonia, pleurisy, where there was severe dyspnoea, and also in 
tubercular phthisis ; in cases where the patient has been bled ; in cases of men- 
struation during pregnancy; and even in severe flooding, and when the mo- 
thers pulse has been gready reduced, no perceptible change has been observed 
in that of the foetus. (Naegele* op, cit. p. 39.) Dr. Kennedy has observed some 
remarkable cases where the foetal pulse appeared to vary in accordance with 
that of the mother {pp. cit p. 9i.) ; but when we bear in mind the frequent 
changes in point of rapidity, &c. to which the foetal heart is subject, inde- 
pendent of any thing of the kind in the mother's pulse, and that similar changes 
are constantly observed in the child shortly after birth ; and, moreover, that 
very considerable acceleration of the maternal pulse has decidedly no effect 
upon that of the foetus in many well-marked instances, we cannot agree with 
him in supposing that a connection of the sort to which he has alluded exists. 
The double pulsations of the foetal heart can only be heard at one point of the 
uterus at a time, provided there be but one child ; but if there be twins, then 
the sound is heard in two places at once. It has been supposed by some au- 
thors (^Dubois) that the heart of the second child could not be distinctly heard 
nntil labour, when the membranes of the first child had ruptured. Generally 
speaking, both sounds can be heard pretty distinctly during the last weeks of 
pregnancy, one of them being low down on one side, and the other high up in 
an opposite direction. Although in some twin cases there is an evident dif- 
ference of rhythm between the two foetal hearts, still in many others they are so 
nearly synchronous as to be scarcely if at all distinguishable in this respect. 
Hence, therefore, from the known variable character of the foetal pulse, it will 
be necessary that the sound of each heart should be ausculted at the same 
moment, minute for minute, by two observers, and thus the slightest appreciable 
difference between them determined. 

JFwuc sotffie, Dr, Kennedy has shown that, where a pox\!iaii cn^ ^^ x^xc^-^^^stl 
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cord passes between the child's body and the anterior wall of the uterus, or crosses 
any of its limbs or other projections, pulsations are heard synchronous with those 
of the fcetal heart ; although not possessing the same characters. " In some cas^ 
where the uterus and parietes of the abdomen were extremely thin, I have bem 
able," says Dr. K., " to distinguish the funis by the touch externally, and filt 
it rolling distinctly under my finger, and then, on applying the stethoscqpe, 
its pulsations have been discoyerable remarkably strong ; and, on maktog 
pressure with the finger for a moment on that part of the funis which passed 
towards the umbilicus of the child, I have been able to render the pulsatonc 
less and less distinct, and even, on making the pressure sufficiently strong, U stop 
it altogether." (O/). cit p. 121.) In many cases where the umbilical arferies, 
by their convolutions round a limb, or by any other cause, are subjected tc slight 
pressure, a distinct whizzing sound is produced, which is called by Dr. Kennedy 
the funic soiiffie. 

The sound of the foetal heart must be looked upon as a sign of the highest 
value in the diagnosis of pregnancy, since, however complicated and obscure 
the other symptoms may be, whether from co-existing disease, wilftl decep- 
tion, &c. if this sound be once heard unequivocally, the real nature of the case 
is satisfactorily established beyond all possibility of doubt. 

Another sound in the gravid uterus has been lately noticed by Professor 
Naegele junior, which promises to equal that of the foetal vheart, as a certain 
diagnostic of pregnancy, and must be looked upon as a aluable addition to 
our means of ascertaining the truth in cases of this sort. The movements of 
the foetus may be distinguished by the stethoscope at a very early period of preg- 
nancy, long before they are perceptible to the hand of the accoucheur, and in 
many cases before the patient had been aware of them herself. According to 
Professor Naegele*s observations, these sounds may usually be heard some little 
time before the foetal heart is audible, and are soimds which can neither be feigied 
nor concealed : they can only be heard in the gravid uterus, and under no other 
circumstances. 

Althoagh the sounds of the heart and movements of the foetus are une- 
quivocal proofs of pregnancy, which may be heard at a very early period, still it 
must in some degree remain uncertain at this time, how far their absence 
can be looked upon as a proof of its non-existence. Under such circumstances, 
the examinations require to be conducted with the greatest possible care, and 
to be repeated at favourable opportunities, until no doubt as to the correctness 
of their results can any longer exist. 

The soft cushiony feel of the cervix uteri is a change produced by pregnancy, 
which, in our opinion, has not received that attention which it deserves ; as far 
as we are able to judge, this condition of the cervix is peculiar to pregnancy, 
and exists very shortly after conception. We occasionally meet with a soft 
flaccid state of the os and cervix uteri in certain diseases ; but the feel which 
this communicates to the finger is very different to that above-mentioned, which 
resembles more the elastic inflated condition of the nipple during pregnancy, 
than any thing to which we can compare it. 

BaUottement At the beginning of the seventh month we shall be able to 
feel the head of the foetus upon examination per vaginam. If we direct our fin- 
ger against the uterus, midway between the os uteri and symphysis pubis, and 
suddenly exert a slight degree of pressure, we shall become sensible of having 
struck against something hard within the cavity of the uterus ; upon repeating 
the experiment immediately, we shall probably not feel it, the foetus having risen 
in the liquor amnii to the upper parts of the uterus ; but if we hold our finger 
still for a few moments, it will by this time have again descended, and we 
shall again feel it : at other times, when the foetus is larger and heavier, the head 
will rest like a light ball, on the tip of the finger, from which circumstance it 
has received the name of ballottement by the French authors. 

Jfoiion of the child. The sensation of the child's movements to the mother is a 
Bjrmptom of verjr little value, and is liable to mislead. tVe ^TafcXSxiOTiet ViVika '^lace 
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mnch reliance npon it; for the passage of the flatus along the bowels, or little 
spasmodic flickerings of the abdominal muscles, will produce a yery similar sen- 
sation, and will even completely deceive a patient who has been the mother of 
severad children ; but when they become perceptible to the experienced hand of 
the practitioner, this may also be looked upon as a certain indication that preg- 
nancy exists. The foetal movements can seldom be felt distinctly untU the 
beginning of the seventh month, and even then it requires some caution before 
we can venture upon a positive opinion. Their activity varies considerably 
in different cases; in some their nature is almost immediately evident; 
whereas in others they are so few and feeble, as to make it very difficult to 
decide. It has been recommended to put the hand in cold water previous to 
applying it upon the abdomen, as, by this means, a considerable shock is produced 
which excites these movements more distinctly. We cannot say that we have 
found this proceeding of any use, since by this means the abdominal muscles 
are rendered so irritable as frequently to obstruct the examination considerably: 
it is rather desirable to have them in as perfect a state of repose as possible, in 
order that no movement of the foetus, however slight, should escape our notice. 
It is in cases of abdominal enlargement from disease, that this means of dia- 
gnosis is occasionally very difficult, and where men, even of great experience, 
have been led to form a very erroneous opinion. The celebrated Peter Frauck 
has related a case of this sort which occurred to himself, where the patient was 
supposed pregnant, and where he imagined that he had felt the motions of the 
child : she died shortly afterwards, and the examination of the body showed it 
to have been a case of ascites complicated with hydatids. Dr. Dewees has 
given a still more remarkable case of a similar error having occurred to him- 
self. A young lady had her menses suppressed for several months ; the 
abdomen swelled very much, the breasts became enlarged, she had nausea and 
vomiting in the morning, and other indications of pregnancy ; "examining the 
abdomen carefully, I found it," says Dr. Dewees, "considerably distended; Uiere 
was a circumscribed tumour within it, which I was very certain was an en- 
larged uterus. While conducting this examination I thought I distinctly per- 
ceived the motions of a foetus. The case proved to be one of accumulation of 
menstrual fluid in the uterus.'* (Dewees, Essays on several Subjects connected 
with Midwifery^ p. 337 — 8.) 

In reviewing what has now been stated respecting the diagnosis of preg- 
nancy, it will be observed that we have enumerated four symptoms, which must 
be looked upon as perfectly diagnostic of this condition, and in the accuracy 
and certainty of which we may place the fullest confidence : two may be re- 
cognised at an early period by means of auscultation, viz. the sounds produced 
by the movements of the foetus and by the pulsations of its heart ; the two 
others are not appreciable until a later period, and are afforded by manual ex- 
amination, viz. the being able to feel the head of the foetus per vaginam, and its 
movements through the abdominal parietes. The next in point of value after 
these are the changes in the os and cervix uteri, those connected with the form- 
ation of the areola in the breasts, and, at a somewhat later period, the sound of 
the uterine circulation, changes, which, although they cannot separately be en- 
tirely depended upon, are nevertheless symptoms of very great importance in 
the diagnosis of pregnancy. 

Two other signs of pregnancy have also been mentioned, viz. the ap- 
pearance of a peculiar deposit in the nrine as described by M. Nauche, or 
rather by Savonarola (Montgomery, op. cit. p. 157.), and the purple or violet 
appearance of the mucous membrane lining the vagina and os externum, 
as described by Professor Kluge of the Charite at Berlin, and by M. M. Jac- 
quemin. Parent Duchatelet, &c. of Paris. With regard to the first, which is an 
old popular symptom of pregnancy, there is too much variety in the appearances 
of the urine, depending on general health, diet, temperature, &c. to enable us 
to place much confidence in any change of this sort. " 1 Yia.\e xo^^eVi \XYfe^\\.i* 
sajs Dr, Montgomery, "in several instances, and the Tes\i\.t oi -nrj \iY4&\\a&\««a. 
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this : — In some instances no opinion could be formed as to whether the peculiar 
deposit existed or not, on account of the deep colour and turbid condition of 
the urine ; but in the cases in which the fluid was clear, and pregnancy existing, 
the peculiar deposit was obserYcd in every- instance. Its appearance would be 
best described by saying that it looks as if a little milk had been thrown into 
the urine, and having sunk through it had partly reached the bottom, while a 
part remained suspended and floating through the lower part of the fluid in the 
form of a whitish semi-transparent fllmy cloud. (Op. cit p. 157.) 

The purple colour of the vaginal entrance appears, from the extensive 
experience of the above-mentioned authors, to be a pretty constant change 
produced by the state of pregnancy ; it probably occurs at a very early period. 
How far a similar tinge is produced by the state of uterine congestion imme- 
diately before a menstrual period, we are unable to stay ; at any rate, the cha- 
racter of the examination itself must ever be sufficient to preclude its being 
practised in this country. 

The diagnosis of pregnancy is a subject well worthy of the student's most 
serious attention ; for he will of course be liable, when in practice, to be called 
upon to give his evidence before a court of justice under circumstances when 
the responsibility must ever be of the most serious and not unfrequently of the 
most fearful nature, the more so as the old custom of impanelling a jury of 
** twelve discreet matrons" to determine whether the woman be quick with child 
has fallen deservedly into disrepute. He should lose no opportunity of making 
himself familiar with the various symptoms of pregnancy above enumerated, 
and of so practising the different senses of hearing, touch, and sight, as instantly 
and certainly to detect their presence. 

Numerous cases are on record, where a false diagnosis in women, convicted of 
capital offences, has led to most lamentable results, and where dissection of the 
body after death has shown that she was pregnant. Dr. Every Kennedy has 
recorded an interesting case of this sort which occurred at Norwich in 1833, 
when a pregnant woman was on the point of being executed through the igno- 
rance of a female jury. (E. Kenne<ly'« Observations on Obstetric Auscultationy 
ffc. p. 197.) We may also mention a dreadful case of this nature which oc- 
curred to the celebrated Baudelocque at Paris during the horrors of the 
French, revolution.* A young French countess was imprisoned during the 
revolution, being suspected of carrying on a treasonable correspondence with 
her husband, an emigrant She was condenmed, but declared herself pregnant; 
two of the best midwives in Paris were ordered to examine her, and they de- 
clared that she was not pregnant. She was accordingly guillotined, and her body 
taken to the school of anatomy, where it was opened by Baudelocque, who found 
twins in the fifth month of pregnancy. 

Equally important is it (and perhaps in some respects even more so) to de- 
termine die absence of pregnancy in cases where it has been supposed to exist 
In many instances the character and happiness of the individual must depend 
upon the judgment which the practitioner pronounces ; and, painful as wUl be 
the task of communicating an opinion which implies guilt and loss of honour, 
how infinitely revolting and inexcusable must that step be considered, which 
turns out to have been founded upon an incorrect diagnosis. Hence the import- 
ance of separating those symptoms of pregnancy which ^ay be considered 
certain, and therefore trustworthy, from the crowd of others, which, although 
collectively they may warrant a suspicion, yet never can justify a decision that 
pregnancy exists, more especially in cases where so much is at stake. No two 
symptoms have led more frequently to this cruel error, and therefore to the 
most imjust suspicions, than the cessation of the menses with swelling of the 
abdomen, and yet from how many different causes may they arise besides that 
of pregnancy ? Putting even the impulses of common feeling aside, we would 
ask how a practitioner can dare recklessly to incur the responsibility of injuring 

* Baudelocque wrote an account of It to Professor NaegelS of Heidelberg, from whom we 
received the particulars. 
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a iroman's character hj hazarding an opmion which involves so much, and is 
based upon symptoms which, by themselves, prove so little ? Whether he exercise 
his profession in town or country, cases of doubtful pregnancy will constantly 
come under his notice. We cannot, therefore, too strongly urge the importance 
of ascertaining how many of the certain symptoms are present, before we allow 
ourselves to be influenced by those which are uncertain. In speaking of the 
enlargement of the abdomen as a sign of pregnancy which is extremely equi- 
vocal. Dr. Dewees well observes, " But little reliance can be placed upon this 
circumstance alone, or even when combined with several others ; for I have 
had the pleasure in several instances of doing away an injurious and cruel sus* 
picion, to which this enlargement had given rise. Within a short time, I re- 
lieved an anxious and tender mother from an almost heart-breaking apprehen- 
sion for the condition of an only and beautiful daughter on whom suspicion had 
fallen, though not quite fifteen years of age : this case, it must be confessed, 
combined several circumstances which rendered it one of great doubt, and, 
without having had recourse to the most careful and minute examination, might 
readily have embarrassed a young practitioner. This lady*s case was submitted 
to a medical gentleman, who, from its history and the feel of the abdomen, pro- 
nounced it to be a case of pregnancy, and advised the sorrow* stricken mother 
to send her daughter immediately to the country as the b€St mode of concealing 
her shame. Not willing to yield to the opinion of her physician (a young man), 
and moved by the positive denials of her agonised chUd, the mother consulted 
me in this case. The menses had ceased, die abdomen had gradually swelled, 
the stomach was much affected, especially in the morning, and the breasts were 
a little enlarged. On examination it proved to be a case of enlarged spleen. 
(Dewees, on the Diseases ofFemaleSj p. 178.) 

We occasionally, also, meet with cases of self-deception, as to the existence 
of pregnancy, to an extent which would scarcely seem credible. Women who 
have been the mothers of several children will, upon some very slight founda- 
tion, suppose themselves with child. Knowing from previous experience many 
of the symptoms of this state, they will frequently enumerate them most accu- 
rately to the practitioner, who, if he rest satisfied with general appearances, 
may easily be led into a wrong diagnosis. A case of this kind we published 
in our midwifery reports, where the patient, the mother of two children, came 
into the General Lying-in Hospital, not only under the supposition that she 
was pregnant, but that labour had actually conmienced ; the catamenia had 
ceased about nine months previously, and the abdomen was considerably en- 
larged. Examination pit>ved that she was not pregnant. {Med. Gaz. June, 
1834.) 

In a work solely devoted to cases of doubtful pregnancy by the late W. J. 
Schmitt of Vienna, these cases have been very fully discussed. ** We occa- 
sionally observe certsdn conditions of the female system, which put on a most 
striking resemblance to pregnancy, both functionally as well as organicaUy, 
without at all depending on the actual presence of pregnancy. The abdomen 
begins to swell from the pubic region exactly in the same gradual manner as 
in pregnancy ; the breasts become painful, swell, and secrete a lymphatic fluid, 
frequently resembling milk ; the digestive organs become disordered ; there is 
irregular appetite, nausea, and inclination to vomit ; constipation, muscular de- 
bility, change in the colour of the skin, and frequently of the whole condition 
of the body ; the nervous system suffers, and even the mind itself frequently 
sympathises ; the patient is sensible of movements in the abdomen like those 
of a living foetus, then bearing down pains running from the loins to the pubes ; 
at last actual labour-pains come on as with a woman in labour, and if by chance 
her former labours have been attended by any peculiar symptoms, these, as it 
were to complete the illusion, appear likewise. (W. J. Schmitt, Zweifelhqfte 
SchwangerschaftS'Julle.) A most extraordinary case of this self-deception with 
regard to pregnancy, has been published by the celebrated KVem cA ^'ca\J^gw^\.\ 
U has been quoted in the work of W. J. Schmitt above «W\xde^X<(S «xy^ ^\stv^ 
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sketch of it has been given by Dr. Montgomery in his Expositions of the Signx 
and Symptoms of Pregnancy ^ p. 172., to which we must refer the reader for much 
valoable information on tlus and all other subjects connected with the diagnosis 
of pregnancy. 

Diagnosis of twin pregnancy. Before concluding this chapter, we shall ofifer 
a few observations on the diagnosis of twins. A variety of symptoms have 
been enumerated as indicating the presence of two foetuses in utero, such as 
the great size of the abdomen, its flat square shape, the movements of a child 
at different parts of it, &c. The size of the abdomen can never be admitted 
as a diagnostic mark of twin pregnancy ; first, because it equally indicates the 
presence of an unusual quantity of liquor amnii, or of a very large child ; and 
secondly, because women pregnant with twins are not always remarkable for 
their size : the flatness, &c. of the abdomen is, we presume, a symptom based 
on the supposition that there is a foetus in each side of the uterus : this is very 
fer from being correct, as it is well known that the children usually lie ob- 
liquely, the one being perhaps downwards and backwards, while the other is 
situated upwards and forwards. The sensation of the child's movements in 
different or opposite parts of the uterus is no proof whatever that there are 
twins, because it is constantly observed where there is but one child — a cir- 
cumstance which is very easy of explanation. 

The stethoscope affords us the only certain diagnosis of twin pregnancy ; 
and even here it is limited to the sounds of the foetal hearts ; the increased ex- 
tent and power of the uterine souffle, as remarked by Hohl, arising, as he sup- 
posed, from the large mass of the double placenta, is not a proof which can be 
depended upon. In cases of suspected twin pregnancy the auscultation must be 
conducted with the greatest possible care, and, generally speaking, a certain 
diagnosis can only be obtained by two observers ausculting the two hearts 
at one and the same moment ; for, otherwise, the difference between their 
rhythm is frequently so small as to be inappreciable. The sounds are seldom 
or never heard at the same level, one being generally heard high up on one 
side, the other in a contrary direction. 



CHAPTER IL 

TREATMENT OF PREONANCT. 



Sympathetic affections of the stomach during pregnancy, — Morning sickness, — 
Constipation, — Flatulence. — Colicky pains, — Headach, — Spasmodic cough, 
— Palpitation, — Toothach, — Diarrhoea, — Pruritus pudendi, — Salivation, 

In the preceding chapter we have enumerated those changes and phenomena 
which are observed to take place in the system during pregnancy : many of 
these amount to actual derangements of function, and will therefore, as such, 
demand our attention in a practical point of view, for the purpose of alle- 
viating or removing them. Many of these changes are produced by the 
altered distribution of blood, as well as by the actual increase of quantity 
which now exists in the circulation ; the nervous and also the vascular system 
of the uterus are now in a state of high excitement and activity — a condition 
which must necessarily communicate itself to those organs which are supplied 
by the same nerves, viz. the sympathetic, and by the same portion of the 
circulation, viz. the branches of the abdominal aorta. 

No organ, except the stomach, possesses sympathetic connections so widely 

extended over the rest of the system as the uterus ; and, we may add, that 

no two organs are so intimately and reciprocally united as the uterus and the 

stomach. In the unimpregnated state, we see this manifested in a remark- 

abJe degree; if the stomach becomes deranged the uteix]^ s^jxa^^xikisfts •, thus 
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the states of gastric disturbance, known under the general term of dyspepsia, 
are frequently followed by leucorrhcea, or some derangement of the menstrual 
fanction; on the other hand, uterine disease is invariably accompanied by 
symptoms of gastric disturbance, and, in many cases, to such an extent as to 
conceal the real seat of the evil, and mislead the attention of the patient and 
her medical attendant. In like manner we find that during pregnancy, espe- 
cially in the early stages of it, the patient is annoyed with a great variety of 
symptoms more or less indicative of derangement in the functions of the primes 

Morning sickness. One of the most troublesome, and by no means the least 
frequent, is vomiting, which, from coming on usually in the morning, is com- 
monly called morning sickness ; in some cases the female merely rejects what 
food or mucus may be present in the stomach, after which she feels relieved ; 
in others she continues to strun violently and ineffectually for some time. In 
the former case it resembles the common vomiting from a deranged stomach, 
and cannot be considered as the direct result of sympathy with the uterus : the 
tone of the stomach has become impaired, and vomiting has followed as a con- 
sequence of its being loaded with undigested food and depraved secretions. 
Hence, in these cases, it is generally preceded by nausea and the other com- 
mon precursory symptoms of this act ; in the latter, however, it appears to be 
the immediate result of irritation transmitted from the uterus, and assumes 
rather a spasmodic character ; the patient is suddenly seized with involuntary 
efforts to vomit, which are not preceded by nausea or oppression, and come 
on independently of the stomach being full or empty. 

Morning sickness usually appears during the first few weeks after concep- 
tion, and continues until the third or fourth month *, in some cases it continues 
throughout pregnancy ; in a few it does not begin till much later, and in many 
it does not appear at all. It scarcely deserves to be called a disease of preg- 
nancy, for it frequently appears as a salutary effort of nature to relieve a cause 
of much gastric irritation, and, unless it proceeds to a very exhausting degree, 
must rather be looked upon as a favourable symptom, as it tends to prevent 
the formation of too much blood, which is so frequent a cause of abortion during 
the early months. (Hamilton, on Female Complaints.) Hence, therefore, ex- 
perience verifies the correctness of the old proverb, that " a sick pregnancy is 
a safe one." 

The ejected matter on these occasions, when there is but little or no food 
upon the stomach, consists of a glairy ropy mucus, sometimes mixed with a 
considerable quantity of intensely sour fluid, containing a large proportion of 
muriatic and acetic acid : in some cases more or less bile is vomited. 

The treatment of morning sickness will depend in great measure on the 
severity of the attack ; where it is slight, the patient may assist its operation 
with a little warm water or chamomile tea : after which the bowels should be* 
briskly opened by a saline laxative, as for instance a seidlitz powder, sulphate 
and carbonate of magnesia, &c. : small doses do more harm than good, as, from 
their slow and ineffective action, they rather tend to increase the irritation and 
aggravate the symptoms. In severe cases, especially where the pulse is 
excited, a small bleeding may be used with much advantage, but in ^lost 
instances the usual treatment of gastric derangement, as it occurs in the un- 
impregnated state, produces most relief. The bowels should be first opened 
in the way already mentioned, after which a combination of Pil. Hydrarg. and 
Ext. Hyosc. or Ext Humuli, is to be given at night, and a vegetable tonic 
during the day. 

Acids, more especially the mineral, have been very judiciously recommended 
by Dr. Dewees, and, when combined with any bitter infusion, will be found of 
great service. Where the constant secretion of acid is very distressing, the 
nitric acid will be found particularly useful ; it allays the irritability of the 
stomach, and produces a healthy state of its secretions. Op\a.\fts ^x^Xyj Tia\s\&'KB& 
deurahle remedies, and rather tend to aggravate ttie ^e^^ Vj ^>u^ i\)x!C&sx 
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injuring the tone of the stomach and producing constipation. We have known 
them given in considerable doses and in very powerful forms, but without 
relief. Hydrocyanic acid, creosote, &c. have also been tried, but with no 
permanent success; in such cases Dr. Bums has found the application of 
leeches useful, " especially if accompanied with pain or tension in the epigas- 
tric region." On the same principle, we presume, have we found a sinapism of 
great service. Where the vomiting, in spite of all the above modes of treat- 
ment, still goes on unabated, there is nothing which, in our experience, is so 
useful as covering the epigastriimi with a hot flannel, upon which a mixture 
of camphorated spirits of wine and laudanum has been sprinkled. ^* We have 
(says Dr. Dewees) in several instances, confined patients for days together, 
upon lemon juice and water with the most decided advantage. We have 
repeatedly found much benefit from the use of the spirit of turpentine three 
or four times a day, in doses of twenty drops ; this medicine is very easily 
taken, if it be mixed in cold sweetened water. When the system is not 
excited to febrile action, and where the stomach rejects every thing almost as 
soon as swallowed, we have often known a table-spoonful of clove-tea act 
most promptly and successfully." (Compendious System of Midwifery.') 

Heartburn is another form of gastric derangement which frequently occnrs 
to a very distressing degree, and must be looked upon as a modification of 
morning sickness ; in many cases it arises from the presence of acid in the 
stomach, but in others it is merely a sympathetic result of gastric irritation, 
without any proof of acidity being present. The treatment of heartburn is much 
the same as that just described for morning sickness, the main object being 
to restore the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition. Besides the mineral 
acids, small quantities of iced water will be found very grateful, relieving 
the sense of burning in the back of the pharynx, and diminishing, in great 
measure, that gastric irritability of which it is a symptom. 

The frequent, and sometimes almost unlimited, use of antacid absorbents 
viz. magnesia or chalk, in this disease, is a practice much to be deprecated : 
compounds are thus formed in the stomach which are positively injurious, and, 
beyond the temporary relief procured by removing the acid, they tend to ag- 
gravate these symptoms, by increasing the state of gastric derangement. The 
only chemical antacid which should be given in these cases is the carbonate 
of soda ; by this means a compound is formed (the common muriate of soda), 
which of all others is most grateful to the stomach, and which, from its gently 
laxative effects, is well adapted to keep up a healthy action of the bowels. 
It is scarcely credible to what extent the use of antacids may be carried to 
relieve the cardialgia of pregnancy. Dr. Dewees mentions having attended 
a lady with several children, " who was in the constant habit of eating chalk 
during the whole term of pregnancy ; she used it in such excessive quantities 
as almost rendered the bowels useless. We have known her many times not 
to have an evacuation for ten or twelve days together, and then only procured 
by enemata, and the stools were literally nothing but chalk. Her calculation, 
we well remember, was three half pecks for each pregnancy. She became as 
white nearly as the substance itself, and it eventually destroyed her, by 
deranging her stomach so much that it would retain nothing whatever upon 
it." (System of Midwifery, § 275.) 

The constipation, flalMlence, colicky pains, and headach, the spasmodic 
cough, palpitation, toothach, &c. are symptoms arising from the same cause, 
a knowledge of which circumstance will influence our treatment of them more 
or less. Still, however, the indications are the same, viz. to restore and keep 
up a healthy action of the stomach and bowels. Thus, we frequently find 
that a severe headach, obstinate cough, or attacks of palpitation, are relieved 
by aperient medicines ; that toothach may be relieved, or even removed, by 
occasional doses of carbonate of soda, or by blue pill and aperient tonics. 
Indeed, it is a question in many cases, whether it is proper to extract a carious 
tooih under these circnmstanceB, for the shock which. Vt ptotoie&\s «iTaft^Qsa&% 
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80 great afi to ran the risk of exciting abortion ; and in many instances we 
might extract e^ery tooth on the painful side, and yet not relieve the su£Pering 
which arises from nervous pain induced by gastric irritation, and, if carefully 
examined, the pain -will be found to be not confined to a single tooth but to 
spread over the whole side of the face, darting from the edge of the ear, and 
extending even to the forehead. The breath is usually sour, and the acid 
state of the saliva is indicated by the instantaneous reddening of litmus paper 
laid upon the tongue ; in many cases there is at the same time a considerable 
deposit of lithic acid observed in the urine. 

Spasmodic cough, or palpitation, if allowed to continue, may ultimately 
bring on abortion. The treatment just detailed is equally applicable here, and 
if the circulation be at all excited bloodletting will prove useful. In bleed- 
ing women at this early stage of pregnancy it is not desirable, or even safe, to 
draw a large quantity suddenly f^om the system, as it may greatly endanger 
the life of the foetus, and, from the state of nervous irritability, may even run 
the risk of bringing on convulsions ; syncope is always more or less hazar- 
dous to a pregnant woman, and should if possible be avoided. Some caution 
win be also necessary in our choice of aperient medicines ; drastic purgatives, 
as aloes, colocynth, scammony, &c. are not suited to the state of pregnancy, 
as they irritate the lower bowels, and thus excite a disposition to uterine con- 
traction ; mild, but effectual laxatives, such as castor oil, confectio sennse, a 
seidlitz powder, are better adapted ; the latter, especially, will be found use^ 
as, from its being taken during effervescence, it is better calculated to quiet the 
stomach. 

Dmrrhcea is sometimes an exceedingly troublesome symptom during preg- 
nancy. It not only weakens the patient, and thus tends indirectly to induce 
abortion by destroying the life of the foetus, but it acts also in a more direct 
manner by exciting uterine contractions, particularly when accompanied, as is 
frequently the case, with tenesmus. The diarrhoea which is met with in preg- 
nant women is not so frequently, as has been supposed, the result of irritation 
from the uterus, producing simply an increased peristaltic action of the bowels 
without any considerable derangement of their functions ; by far the most 
usual form is connected with a very deranged state of the alimentary canal ; 
the evacuations are offensive and generally very acrid ; the liver is torpid or 
secretes an unhealthy bile, so that at length a state approaching to dysentery 
is produced. Even if the patient go to the full term of utero-gestatiou, she 
is much reduced, and is ill able to make those exertions which will be required 
during labour. If the motions, though frequent, are scanty in proportion to 
the ingesta, or if scybala are occasionally expelled, one or two doses of castor 
oil will be required ; a few drops of Liq. Opii Sedativ. may be added with ad- 
vantage, to £jlay the irritability of the bowels, after which, equal parts of 
blue pill, or Hydr* c. Creta, and Dover's powder, will excite the liver to a 
healthier action, and still further control their inordinate activity. If the dis- 
position to tenesmus be troublesome, a small injection of starch and opium will 
afford relief. If the stomach will bear it, a rice-milk diet for a day or two is 
desirable ; it is a gentle demulcent to the irritable intestines, and has a slightly 
constipating effect 

Pruritus pudendi to a very distressing degree occasionally comes on during 
pregnancy, and though in most instances a very manageable form of disease, 
yet if its nature be not properly understood it proves exceedingly obstinate, 
and much suffering is the result It appears to be essentially different from 
common prurigo, being an aphthous state of the lining membrane of the 
vagina and skin which covers the perineum and external organs. There 
is great heat and redness of the parts, which are more or less swollen, and 
from the scratching which the intense itching demands, the cuticle, where it 
has been raised by the pustules, becomes abraded, so that severe excoriations, 
and, where there has not been suflficient attention to cleanUness, e^en. \3\Q,ewSJvssa& 
ma^ be produced. The pustules on the external pail& tce^vyx'WiW^ ^\»c^ ^ 
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considerable size, being more distinct than in the vagina, which is usually 
incrusted with one confluent mass of aphthae ; whereas on the perineum and 
margins of the labia we have seen them as large as peas. These cases for 
the most part jield to the tepid Goulard lotion, or solution of borax. 

A\'here the patient is plethoric, and the system in a state of considerable 
excitement from the irritation, bloodletting will be necessary, followed by 
cooling saline laxatives ; and if there be much inflammation of the parts 
leeches will prove of great service. In every case the bowels ought to be 
attended to, for constipation will greatly increase the inflammation, and the 
obstinacy of the disease. It is to Dr. Dewees that we are indebted for first 
pointing out the real cause and nature of this troublesome affection. 

Aphthae of the vagina are not unfrequently met with in cases of uterine 
disease, where the discharge is extremely acrid, but the prominent symptom, 
yiz. the intense pruritus, is absent. The aphthous vagina of pregnancy is not 
a common affection. 

Salivation is another affection which is occasionally, though rarely, met with 
in pregnancy. It is usually attended with morning sickness, constant nausea, 
and deranged bowels, and may reduce the patient excessively : attention to the 
state of the bowels, followed by gentie alteratives and tonics, generally gives 
relief. 



CHAPTER IIL 

SIGNS OF THE DEATH OF THE FCETU8. 

Difficulty of the subject — Signs before labour, — Motion of the foetus, — Sound 
of the foetal heart, — Uterine sot^ffie, — Signs during kAour where the head 
presents — where the face, the nates, the arm, or the cord, present — Fetid liquor 
amnii, — Discharge of meconium. 

Well has the celebrated Mauriceau observed, " S'il y a occasion ou le chimr- 
gien doive faire plus grande reflexion, et apporter plus de precaution aox 
choses qui concement son art, c'est en celle ou il s'agit de juger si Tenfuit qui 
est dans la matrice est yivant, ou bien s*il est mort." There are few circum- 
stances more painful to the feelings of an accoucheur, tiian the uncertainty as 
to whether the child be alive or dead, in a labour where the passage of the 
head is rendered unusually difficult or dangerous for the mother, even with 
the aid of the forceps ; whether the difficulty be produced by want of proportion 
between the head and pelvis, unusual rigidity of the os uteri, &c. Could he 
assure himself that it was alive, he would feel justified in either trusting still 
longer to the efforts of nature, or in applying the forceps, even although he 
knows that the delivery cannot be effected without considerable difficulty and 
suffering : whereas, if he could once feel satisfied that the child had ceased to 
exist, he ^vould have recourse to perforation, for the purpose of diminishing 
the size of the head, and thus releasing the mother ifrom the dangers of her 
situation. 

The incre^ing success which has attended the Csesarean operation of late 
years, adds still more to the importance of having the signs of the child's life 
or death in utero carefully investigated and understood; for, under such cir- 
cumstances, it becomes a most serious question whether we are always justified 
in destroying the life of the foetus by perforation, when we might in all 
probability have saved it by resorting to another means of delivery, which, 
formidable as it is, is now infinitely less so than it was in former times. It 
becomes in fact a question whether we ought not, in certain cases, to adopt the 
same indications for performing the Csesarean operation, as are used upon 
the Continent, and apply it not only to those cases where the child cannot be 
delivered per vias naturaleSy but also in those cases oi mmor pelvic obstructioiiy 
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vhere, if 'we could feel sore of the cliild'8 death, we should have recourse ta 
perforation. Under circumstances of this nature, the question becomes one ot 
fearful responsibility, the painfulness of which is not a little increased by the 
uncertainty as to whether the child be alive or not. Maoriceau was the first 
author who devoted a chapter expressly to the consideration of this subject, 
and those few who have d(me the same since his time, have borrowed largely 
from his observaticms. 

A great number of symptoms have been enumerated as indicating the child's 
death in utero, but for the most part they are deserving of very little confidence, 
frequently occurring where the result of labour has shown the child to be alive 
and strong, or vice versiU The most practical arrangement of these ssrmptoms 
will, we tlunk, be under the two following heads : those which occur befare 
labour, and those which occur during labour. 

The symptoms of the child's death, which are usually enumerated as occurring 
before labour, are, cessation of the child's movements ; the abdomen undergoes 
no further increase of size, but rather diminishes ; the uterus has no longer the 
tense elastic feel of pregnancy, but becomes flaccid and movable ; the patient 
has a sensation of coldness and weight in the abdomen, so that when she turns 
from one side to the other, she feels as if a heavy weight rolled over to that 
part of the abdomen which is lowest ; the breasts are flabby, and sometimes 
there is a fetid slimy discharge from the vagina. These chan^ are accom- 
panied- by some or all of the following symptoms : the patient is seized with a 
sudden shivering, languor, and debility; she loses her appetite and spirits; the 
stomach and bowels become disordered^ the breath is fetid, and the face pale, 
sallow, and of a dark leaden colour under the eyes. All these symptoms taken 
collectively will enable us to decide, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that 
the child is dead; but scarcely any of them alone can be trusted to. The 
most trustworthy is the sensation of a heavy weight rolling about the abdo- 
men : when the female turns in bed, rises from her chair, or in any way alters 
her position, this weight is felt as it were tumbling down to that side which is 
lowest A woman who is pregnant with a living child, feels nothing of the 
sort ; she may even dance or jump, and yet she feels no more of a living 
frstns than she does of her own liver or spleen.. The living foBtus obeys the 
laws of organic life; the dead foBtus those of gravity. When once the child 
has ceased to exist, it acts like any other mass of inanimate matter, and pushea 
the uterus down to that side which is lowest 

In most instances this symptom will be sufficient to make us suspect that 
the child is dead, but it now and then occurs where the result of labour proves 
the child to be alive; this must rather be looked upon as an exception to the rule, 
for it is not of frequent occurrence. We have observed it in two or three cases :. 
it has been also noticed by Dr. E. Kennedy (op. cit) ; and therefore cannot inva- 
riably be looked upon as a certain sign of the child's death. We have observed 
it fr*equently in cases threatening abortion at an early period : in many it has 
been followed by premature expidsion, but m others the symptom has gradually 
disappeared as the health improved, and ^e patient has eventually been de- 
Uvereid of a living child at the full p^od. 

In these cases, we should rather attribute the source of this s3rmptom to a 
iofls of the firmness and tone peculiar to the uterine parietes during pregnancy, 
and which depends upon the increased activity of the circulation in them at 
this period : when this is considerably diminished, the uterine parietes will 
necesisarily become more flaccid, and therefore less able to withstand the in- 
fluence of gravity, or sustain the uterus in its proper situation. The embryo 
itself during the first two or three months is too small and too light to produce 
this symptom itselfl 

The sensation (to the mother) of the child's movements is as fallacious an 
indication of the child's life as it is of pregnancy; nor can the absence of this 
•ensation be looked upon as a proof of its death. Women are ver^ Uohle tA 

I 
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be misled in this respect ; so mnch so, that it will be mach sa^r for the pl*ae- 
titioner never to allow his diagnosis to be at all influenced by their statements f 
the more so, as it applies equally to mothers of large families as to primiparo. 
Thus cases every now and dien occur where the patient declares her conviction 
that the child is dead ; that she has not felt it move for several days befbre 
labour; that she feels altogether differently to what she did in any of her for- 
mer pregnancies, and yet she is delivered of a healthy living child. On the 
other hand, we as frequently meet with cases where, up to the very commence- 
ment of labour, the patient asserts that she has distinctiy felt the motion of the 
child, and yet she brings forth a child in such a state of decomposition as proves 
beyond all doubt that it must have been dead some eight, ten, or more days. 

As the sound of the ftetal heart is the surest sign of pregnancy, so it is an 
equally certain proof of the child's life : but is the absence of this sound, a 
certain symptom of its death ? at the best it is a negative evidence, and the 
value of it must entirely depend upon the skill of the auscultator and the care 
with which he makes his examination. If, after repeated and careful auscultation 
of the abdomen, the well-practised ear can nowhere detect a trace of the fcetal 
pulsations, it may be asserted on very safe grounds that the foetus has ceased 
to live. This is more particularly the case during the last weeks of pregnancy, 
when the pulsations are stronger, and the bulk of the child, in proportion to 
that of the liquor amnii being absolutely, as well as relatively, greater. The dis- 
tance between the heart and surface of the abdomen is less during the last 
weeks of pregnancy also; the child's movements are not so free as at an earlier 
period ; and hence, if the foetal heart is beating, it will be more easily discovered. 

The uterine souffle affords us little aid in the diagnosis of the child's death: 
it is frequently very indistinct when the child is evidently alive; and where it 
has been heard previous to its death, it will continue for some hours afterwards, 
although with diminished strength and over a smaller space. 

During labour there are a variety of symptoms, by the ud of which we can 
pronounce, with a very tolerable depee of certainty, whether the child is alive 
or not : if alive, the foetal heart can mvariably be detected ; and, for the reasons 
above stated, will be heard more distinctly than in the earlier months of preg* 
nancy. If, from the violence or duration of the labour, or any other cause, l£e 
child is becoming exhausted, the pulsations become weaker and slower until they 
stop ; so that by the aid of auscultation we possess distinct evidence of t&e child's 
life being endangered, and of its complete extinction. 

If the head presents during labour, a firm elastic swelling(caputsuccedaneum) 
will rise on that portion of it which first enters the vagina : this is produced by 
the circulation in the presenting part of the scalp being obstructed by the pres- 
sure which the os uteri and vagma exert upon it, an effect which can only be 
produced upon the head of a living child : where, on the other hand, ih.e child is 
dead, the scalp will be felt to be soft, flabby, and without swelling. This may be 
looked upon as a very certain proof of the child's death in primiparse, where the 
head is advancing slowly, and where it is tightly encircled by the distended 
vagina. But in multiparse, where the soft passages have been dilated by re- 
peated labours, the pressure upon the head is so slight, and its passage through 
them so rapid, that Uttle or no swelling is produced : even in these cases the fin- 
ger of the accoucheur will easily distinguish the head of a dead child by the 
loose yielding flabby feel of its integuments ; the cranial bones are more 
movable, and overlap each other at the sutures more than usual ; their edges 
feel sharp, as if no longer covered by the scalp ; and frequently communicate a 
grating sensation when they rub against each other. The great fontanelle is 
flaccid and loose ; the bones, which form it, appear fidling together, fh>m a want 
of sufficient contents to keep them asunder, a circumstance which probably 
arises from the circulation in the brain having ceased ; and in those cases where 
the child has already been dead some time, a crackling or crepitous sensation 
is communicated, to the finger from emphysema, the result of decomposition. 
The only case in which die swelling of the lueoA \&ca.^«.blftQf misleading us, 
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ii in lingering diAcalt labours, ifhere the child haf been alive at the beginnings 
tin swelling has formed, but from the duration and sererity of the labour the 
^^iU. has died : under such circmnstances, a dead child may be bom with the 
usual swelling of the cranial integuments which is observed in a living diild. 
This can only happen where it has been expeUed almost immediately iSter its 
death, for in two or three hours the swelling loses its former firm tense feel, 
and becomes so soft and flaccid, as not to be easily mistaken. 

If the ihce presents during labour, the flabby state of the lips will instantly 
lead OS to suspect that the child is dead: the tongue is also flaccid andmotion- 
lesL Whereas in a living diild the lips are firm and full ; if the £Me be ap> 
proaohing the os externum, a considerable swelling will be felt on that side 
which presents ; the tongue is firm, and frequently moves npon the finger. 

If the nates present, &e state of the sphincter ani will be a sure guide in 
ascertaining whether the child be alive or not If it be alive, it wUl be found 
dosed, and will contract distinctly upon the finger; whereas iif dead, it will be 
tekBxied, and insensible to the stimulus of the finger. 

In an arm presentation, where the child is alive, the arm will swell, and grow 
livid or nearly black; but if it be dead, no swelling will be observed, the arm 
wUl be very flabby, and where it has been dead some time, the epidermis wiU 
peel ofL ii this case, as in head presentations, the date of the child's death 
will more or less modify these appearances ; if it has not taken place until some 
time after the commencement of labour, a dead child may be bom, exhibiting 
the swelling and discolouration above-mentioned. The pulse in the wrist <^ 
^e prolapsed arm is no guide, as the very degree of pressure, which produces 
these changes in its appearance, will be generally sufficient to render it imper- 
ceptible. ^ 

In cases where the cord has prolapbed, we have certain evidence with respect 
to the child's life : if alive, the cord is firm, turgid, and distinctly pulsating ; if 
dead, it is flaccid, empty, and without pulsation. 

Fetid liquor amnii, and the discharge of meconium, have also been enumer- 
ated as signs of the diild's death, which occur during labour. The first affords 
no proof whatever, as cases not unfrequently occur m which the liquor amnii 
is excessively fetid, and of a thick slimy consistence, and yet the child s bom 
alive and healthy. 

The appearance of meconium during labour is a suspicious sign where the 
nates do not present, and will at any rate justify the supposition, that if tiie 
ehUd be not actually dead, it is very weakly: in nates presentations, however, 
this will not hold good,vfor the meconium is constantiy discharged during 
labour, where the child is in this position, and yet it will be bora alive and well. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MOLE PBEONANCT. 

Nature and origin, — Varieties, — Diagnostic Symptome, — Treatment 

When any cause has occurred to destroy the life of the embryo during the 
early weeks of pregnancy, one of two results follows, either that expulsion takes 
place sooner or later, or the membranes of the ovum become remarkably 
ftliftngail, and continue to grow fi)r some time longer, until at length they form 
a fleshy fibrous mass, call^ mo2e, ov false conception.* 

It is well known that the venous absorbing radicles of the chorion, which 
give it that shaggy appearance during the first months of pregnancy, are the 

• Omm defonn^io qnopsrte$ embiyonis At secundarum dUt&i^s^^\xvQU.vaiL\^\stf&asoL^Q«».> 
yknm, (JUtdent, Elemento ArUt Obitttriem, S 738.) 
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means hj "wluch the embryo is fhrnished with a due snpply of nonrishment at 
this period : if the embryo should die from any cause, and the uterus show 
no disposition to expel the ovum, the nourishment which has been collected by 
the absorbing power of the chorion appears now to be directed to the chorion 
itself, which therefore puts on a fleshy growth, and increases very rapidly in 
size. (Rcederer, EUmenta Artis Obstetricas, p. 738.) 

In other instances, the thick fleshy character of the orum is not produced by 
a growth of substance, but is the result of hsemorrhage from rupture of some 
of the vessels which run between the uterus and the ovtun. In this case, if 
the placental cells be already formed, they become distended with the blood 
of the haemorrhage which solidifies by coagulation ; and not only render the 
chorion or incipient placenta much thicker and more solid, but give it also a 
lobulated tuberculated appearance: from the same reason, the little funis, 
which is probably not an inch long, is greatly distended, being in some cases 
as thick as the body of the embryo itself, the blood having penetrated from the 
placental cells into the cellular tissue of the cord. This is by no means an un- 
common form of mole ; externally it is covered by the decidua, which appears 
to be in a natural condition, and the inner surface of the cavity is lined by a 
fine membrane, having all ^e usual characters of the amnion. The lobulated 
appearance is chiefly seen from within, the amnion being rused by a number 
of irregular convexities. 

** T^en the blood is poured out from its containing vessels into the sub- 
stance or cells of the placenta, or between the membranes, it gradually co- 
agulates, and assumes a very dark purple, and sometimes almost a melanotic 
black colour : after a time, however, it begins to lose this tint, the colouring 
matter gradually becomes removed, and the coagulum successively assumes 
a chocolate brown, a reddish or brownish yellow hue ; and latterly, if time 
sufficient be allowed, it presents a pale yellowish white or straw-coloured 
substance, the fibrinous portion of the coagulum being then alone left." * This 
form of mole, as fbr as our own observation goes, seldom attains any considerable 
size, rarely exceeding four inches in leng^b, and is usually expelled between 
the eighth and twel^ week. The size and condition of the foetus varies a 
good deal : in some cases it appears nearly healthy, although the cord is much 
thickened and distended ; this is probably owing to its having been expelled 
shortly after its death, or to its having gone on to live a short time after the 
izjury which had caused heemorrhage : in this way alone can we explain why 
we occasionally meet with cases where the parietes of the ovum are much 
thickened and solidified, and yet the embryo is in such n state of integrity as 
to prove that its death must have been very recent. The extravasation of blood 
between the ovum and uterus does not appear to be sufficient to annihilate im- 
mediately the nutrition of the embryo, so that the blood has had sufficient time 
to solidify before the ovum was expelled. At other times the embryo exhibits 
evident marks of having been dead some time : it is much smaller and younger 
in proportion to the size of the ovum ; sometimes it has disappeared entirely, 
a short rudiment of the funis merely remaining to mark its previous existence. 

** Should the embryo die (suppose in the first or second month) some days 
before the ovum is discharged, it will sometimes be entirely dissolved, so that 
when the secundines are delivered, there is nothing to be seen. In the first 
month the embryo is so small and tender, that this dissolution will be performed 
in twelve hours ;.in the second month, two, three, or four days will suffice foit 
this purpose.** (SmeUie.) 

YfheTB the growth of the ovum proceeds after the destruction of the embryo, 
it increases very rapidly in size, much more so than would be the case in 
natural pregnancy^ so that the uterus, when filled with a mole of this sort, is 
as large at the third month as it would be in pregnancy at the fifth. 

Another form of mole is where the uterus is filled with a large mass of 

* Dr. J. Y, SimpsoD on the Diseases' of the TX&ceatBi. (^Edin. Med. omA Bmrt^JowrMyu 
April J. 1896.) 
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vesides of irregular, size and shape like hydatidSy wliich appear to be the 
absorbing extremities of the veins of the chorion distended with a seroos fluid : 
it is difficult to distinguish these from real hydatids ; the more so, as Bremser 
asserts that he has occasionally met with real hydatids among them. Perhaps 
the mode of their attachment will in some degree assist the diagnosis : these 
▼esides, or hydatids of the placenta^ as they have been called, are attached over 
a large portion of the uterus, — an arrangement, we believe, not generally 
seen in real hydatids, which are mostly attached to a single stalk or pedicle. 
Indeed, it msy be doubted if the masses of vesicles which are occasionally ex- 
pelled from the uterus are ever true acephalocysts, as they are invariably con- 
nected with a blighted ovum, and are therefore formed, as before observed,, by 
a dropsical state of the venous radicles of the chorion. 

A variety of other molar growths have also been enumerated by authors ; in 
&etr **' the term mole has been rather vaguely applied to almost every shapeless 
mass, which. . issued from the uterus,, whether this proved to be coagulated 
blood, detached tumours, or a blighted conception." (Churchill, on the Principal 
Diseases of Females, p. 153.) Thus a fibrinous cast of the uterus, which has 
been fonned by a coagulum of blood, from which the colouring matter has 
been drained, has been called a fibrous mole : these, however, may easily be 
distinguished from real moles, which are invariably the product of conception: 
fiouL inattention also to this circumstance, fungoid, bony, and calcareous tu* 
maais have been described as so many species of moles.* 

Diagnostic symptoms. The diagnosis of a mole pregnancy ia exceedingly 
obscure ; in frbct, for the first eight or ten weeks we know of no symptom by 
which we can distinguish it from natural pregnancy. As the death of the 
embrya is intimately connected with the first morbid changes in tlie condition 
of the ovum, and in most cases precedes them, the earliest symptoms which 
can excite our suspicions are those which indicate this event : thus we shall 
find that the face becomes pale and chlorotic, the digestion deranged, the 
breasts flaccid, with unusual lassitude, debility, and depression of spirits ; 
many of the sympathedc affections which belong to early pregnancy, such as 
the moming^ sickness, nausea, &c cease suddenly ; in some cases, an attack of 
hflsmorrhi^ comes on, and may be repeated several times, causing much loss 
of strength and exhaustion, and attended with a good deal of pain, more es- 
pecially if the uterus be about to throw off its contents. In that form of mole, 
where the parietes of the ovum have been thickened and lobulated by masses 
of coagulated blood, the uterus undergoes little or no more increase of size, 
but the mole, especially the hydatic, continues to grow rapidly ; and the un- 
usual increase in the size of the abdomen, as already mentioned, will be an 
additional reason foi^ sospicion. In all cases, hsmorrhage sooner or later 
makes its appearance, the patient's health stiU further declines, leucorrhoea 
comes on, toUowed by oedema of the feet, general breaking up of the health, 
and even incipient cachexia. Occasionally the discharge is excessively putrid 
and offensive. /Where it is of the hydatic species, we can frequently ascertain 
its character by the expulsion of two or three hydatids which have separated 
from the main mass, or by the escape of some lunpid colourless water result- 
ing frx>m the rupture of one or more of them. The expulsion of the mole 
itself clears up all doubts. 

The amount of haemorrhage will chiefly depend upon the extent of surface 
by which the mole is attached to the uterus: hence it is observed to be 
greatest in cases of hydatic mole, from the large size of the mass to be ex- 
pelled : indeed, under these circumstances, it is frequently more profuse than 
hsemorrhage from detachment of the placenta. The process of the expulsion 

* *vOiie must be careful not to mistake these dots of blood, which, being washed by the 
reddish serosities which flow trova. the womb, harden in the vagina, or womb itself» and look 
exactly like false conceptions." (La Motte.) 

** Every mole is a blighted ovum which has been the product of conception. We are not 
luftified m classing under the head of moles every mass whicb it pToducwd vcui VAigui V^Cc^ 
the Mteruf." (fivr*^'^ I/amdducA tier GeburtskUlfe, § 180.) 
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Hself resembles that of an abortioii : pain in the back, groins, and lower part 
of tlie abdomen comes on, with more or less discharge of blood ; at length 
bearing down pains succeed, and t)ie mass is expeUed. 

We cannot better describe the symptoms prodi^ced hj the presence of an 
hydatic mole, and the mode of its ezpolsion, than by quoting a case from the 
work of Dr. Gooch, on some of the most Important Diseases peculiar to Women, 

** I was sent ibr to ' . , a few miles from London, to see a lady, who, 
having ceased to menstmate for one month, and becoming very sick, concluded 
that she was pregnant The next month she had a slow hsBmorrhage from the 
uterus, which htA. continued incessandy a month when I saw her : she kept 
nothing on her stomaoh. On examining the uterus through the Yagina, its body 
felt considerably enlarged, and there was a round circumscribed tumour in the 
front of the abdomen, reaehing frtun the brim of the pelvis nearly to the um- 
bilicus. I saw her several times at intervals of a fbrtoight, during which the 
hsBmorrhage and the vomiting continued unrelieved : the peculiarity about the 
case was the bulk cft the utents^ which was greater than it ought to be at this 
period of pregnancy ; it felt also less firm thui the pregnant uterus, more like 
a thick bladder fhll of fluid. Elevra weeks from the omission of the menstru* 
ation, she was seixed with profuse hemorrhage ; towards evening there came 
on strong expelling pdns, during which she discharged a vast qoantity fk 
something which puasled her attendants. The next morning I found her 
quite well — her pain, heemorrhage, and vomiting, having ceased. I was then 
taken into her dressing room, and shown a large wash-hamd basin frdl of what 
looked like myriads of little white currants floating in red currant juice. Thej 
were hydatids floating in bloody water.*' 

The treatment previous to the expulsion of the mole should be gently alter- 
ative and tonic ; the chylopoietic fonctions should be kept in regular action, 
and the strength sustained. When hssmorrhage comes on, we must be guided 
a good deal by the quantity lost, and by the eSect which it has upon the pulse. 
Generally speaking, when the pulse has been a good deat reduced in strength 
and volume, we shall find the os uteri relaxed and dilated, and in all probabilitj 
a portion of the mass protruding into the vagina, which may be hooked down 
by the fingers, and thus the expulsion of the whole mass facilitated. For 
farther details regarding the management of such cases, we must refer to the 
chapter on premature expulsion of the ovum, between the symptoms and treat- 
ment of which and of mxAe pregnancy there is a close analogy. The after 
treatment will always be a matter of considerable importance, and will in a great 
measure resemtde tiiat in abortion or miscarriage. 

Patients who have suffered from a mole pregnancy generally have their 
strength seriously reduced and their health much broke%: hence they are liable 
to leucorrhoeaj menorrhagia, or dysmenorrhoea, which entail a long series of 
troublesome and even duigerou^ affections, the recovery firom which will be 
slow and difficult, requiring a long course of tomo medicines, and removal to 
the sea coast or some watering place where there are chalybeate springs. 



CHAPTER V. 

BXTRA-UTERIIfE PBEONANCT. 

TkfbarioM, ovarianf and nentral pregnancy. — Pregnancy m the substance 

ojthe ufertu. 

Tax ovum wheaa impregnated does not always quit the ovary and pass along 
the FallopiMB tube into the uterus. It may remain m\]hft oivasy and become 
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ki« deTeloped i it ma; paw into the Pallopiim tube and rem^a there ; or from 
same dei^cl in the action of the fimbriated eztreinit}> of this canal, it nia.j escape 
iDto tike cavity of ths abdomen, and became attached u> some of the viscera. 
Hence eztra-aterme pregnane; has been divided into three species,Tiz.$rau(Jifai 
tuiaria, ocaria, and nemtraliM, aocording to the situation irhich the oium laket. 
A fbartb ibat been alao described b; M. Breschet, which lie has called gramdiUu. 
i» aubatantia Htai, a modification probabl; of tubarian pregnane;. 




This singolar deriatioo from tbe nsnal coarse of coacepUon is fortunatel; 
of rare occurrence, for Itv cases terminate faTOnrablj. If it be in tbe Fallopian 
tube or ovary, these become immeneel; distended into a species of sac or cyst, to 
the sides of which tbe placenta adheres : as the ovom increases, this at length 
^ves way frora excessive distension, and the patient nsuall; dies ii-om internal 
hiemorrhage. In ventral pregnancy, the sac is attached to the abdominal vis- 
cera, and is nsnally imbedded among the convolutions of the intestines ; hence 
the duration of extra-uterine pregnancy will depend upon its situation : thus, if 
it be in the Fallopian tube, it rarely lasts beyond two months ; wbereas ovarian 
pregnancy will continue fbr five or six months ; on the other hand, in ventral 
pregnancy the ftetus will not only be carried to the full term, but far beyond 
that period, amounting to several years.* 

Althoof^ the uterus does not receive the omm into its cavity as it does in 
natoral conception, it nevertheless nndergoes many of those changes which are 
known to take place in regular pregnancy. The layer of coagulahle lymph, 
which is effused npon its internal sur&ce, and which forms the membrana de- 
radim of HuDter, is present, and the uterus undergoes a slight increase of volume. 
As the ovum increases, eicrucialing puns are felt in the lower part of the ab- 
domen, coming on at irregular intervals, and of irregular duration ; in some 
cases lasting for a short time, in others continuing for twenty-fonr hours. These 
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attacks of pain are generally accompanied with very painM forcing and te- 
nesmus, and not nnfreqaently with a discharge of bloody mncus from the va- 
gina. In tubarian pregnancy, however, the case generally follows a much 
shorter course : the patient is suddenly seized with an acnte pain in the lower 
part of the abdomen, followed by nausea and vomiting ; she becomes faint and 
weak ; the abdomen evidently increases in size (fVom effiision of blood into the 
cavity) ; the debility becomes more alarming, and death quickly follows. 

In ovarian pregnancy the fatal termination is merely postponed till a later 
period, during which the patient has to undergo attacks of most terrible suffering : 
at length, after a paroxysm more than usually severe, and frequently attend^ 
with Uie sensation of something giving way in the abdomen, ^intings come 
on, speedily followed by death. During the attacks there is obstinate constipa- 
tion, which is attended with painful and fruitless efforts to evacuate the bladder 
and rectum ; iheface is pale, and expressive not only of the most acute suffering, 
but of great anxiety and mental depression ; nevertheless, in the intervals of the 
attacks she feels easy, and appears well and cheerfuL 

The termination of a ventral pregnancy is very different ; after a time the 
foBtus dies, and may either remain inclosed in the cyst for life, or it may be 
discharged in portions by means of an abscess, either through the intestines, 
uterus, vagina, or abdominal parietes. Cases have occurred where it has 
come away by the bladder ; in the former case, where it is retained, it diminishes 
more or less in size, becomes hard and closely packed together, and, in some 
instances, encrusted with a layer of calcareous matter. 

It is to our venerable friendC the late Dr.Heim of Beilin, that we are indebted 
for much curious and interesting knowledge respecting extra-uterine pregnancy. 
Although the symptoms in the very early stages are so obscure as to render it 
nearly impossible to detect its presence, he has nevertheless observed some 
tacts connected with it, which are peculiar, and deserve to be noticed. No 
morning sickness has been observed in cases of extra-uterine pregnancy, a cir- 
cumstance which can easily be accounted for, if we bear in mind the causes of 
morning sickness in natural pregnancy : the patient could only lie on the af- 
fected side, and the abdomen was observed to swell irregularly, not in the same 
manner as in regular pregnancy. 

In tubarian and ovarian pregnancy, the pun was in the pelvis, but in ventral 
pregnancy it occupied more or less the whole abdomen, the parietes of which 
were very tender upon pressure. In cases where the fcetus died at an early 
period) the symptoms gradually disappeared after a time, especially when fol- 
lowed by the bursting of an abscess through the rectum or any other part 
One of the most remarkable fSeusts which Dr. Heim observed was a peculiar 
whining tone of voice, with which the patient expressed her sufferings during 
a paroxysm of pain ; so peculiar, that when once heard, the sound can never be 
mistaken. On several occasions Dr. Heim was enabled by means of this 
symptom alone to decide confidently as to the nature of the case the moment 
he entered the room, a fact which would appear scarcely credible had not the 
results of the cases proved the correctness of his assertion. A most interesting 
case of this sort occurred, which he pronounced to be ventral pregnancy, and 
when it had gone the full term gastrotomy was performed, a living child was 
extracted, but the unfortunate mother perished ; she could not be induced to 
submit to the operation until inflammation had come on, and she died in two 
days after. 

It must always remain a matter of great obscurity as to the immediate causes 
of extra-uterine pregnancy, more especially of the ovarian and ventral species ; 
and the more so as we are still ignorant of the mechanism by which the fimbriated 
extremity of the Fallopian tube grasps the ovary inmiediately overthe impreg- 
nated vesicle of de Graaf at the moment of conception. In many cases we are 
inclined to think that this function of the Fallopian tube is destroyed by adhe- 
siims between it and t^e ovary, a circumstance of not uncommon occurrence ; 
Ifat Awo the alteration in the shape ao^i bu^ ot the«e i^^iXta^ as also i^m the 
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extennve adhesions which are usually found after death, in snch cases it will 
«Ter be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to prove it 

The treatment of extra-nterine pregnancy most be chiefly guided by the pre- 
TuUng symptoms : where any portion of the abdomen is very tender to the 
touch, leeches and warm fomentations will be required ; the pain during the 
attacks can only be alleviated by frequently repeated opiates ; and constipation 
must be carefhlly guarded against by laxatives and enemata between the pa- 
roxysms. Where an effort is made by nature to discharge the foetus by means 
of an abscess, the case will require all our care to sustain the powers of the 
system through a long protracted struggle. Portions of the fcetus come away 
from time to time, and if the exit affoided them be byway of the intestine, the 
suffering produced is very great, particularly when any of the larger bones are 
passing. The presence of such a mass of semi-decomposed animal matter in the 
abdomen is of itself sufficient to injure the general health materially : hence it 
is that patients, during the process of expulsion, suffer greatly from severe 
attacks of fever which recur from time to time. Where the abscess opens 
through the abdominal parietes, the whole is completed with much greater 
ease and safety to the patient : in some instances the tumour has been opened, 
and a foetus with a large quantity of putrid pus has been removed. {Medical 
Obs, and Inqmries^ voL iL p. 869.) 

A case of ventral pregnancy has recentiy come under our care, a short ac- 
count of which will enable the reader to understand the subject better thar. a 
mere enumeration of s^ptoms ; the more so as we believe it to have been the 
first case ofextra-utenne pregnancy in which the stethoscope has been used. 

The patient, set 82, and the mother of four children, was admitted. May 26. 
1837, into St Bartholomew's Hospital, under Dr. Latham, who kindly consigned 
her to our charge. She considers herself to be six months advanced in preg- 
nancy ; is continually suffering from attacks of acute pain at the lower part of 
the abdomen, both at the sides and frx>nt, causing her to moan from its great 
severity ; this is accompanied with a constant drag^ng pain on the right side, 
and in the loins : the attacks of abdominal pain go off at intervals, leaving her 
comparatively easy. She is pale, with an anxious expression of face. Pulse 
120, and firm. Tongue moist Bowels very constipated. 

The abdomen is as large as in common pregnancy at the sixth month, but 
does not present the same uniform distension, being irregularly shaped At the 
left hypogastrium is a soft tympanitic prominence of considerable extent, 
and appears, from its feel and also frx)m auscultation, to consist. of a large 
portion of the intestines pushed over to that side : at the inner edge of tMs 
tumour a solid mass, as large as the head of a six months' foetus, can be felt 
Between this and the median line of the abdomen, and half way between the 
pubes and umbilicus, a small hard knob-like and movable prominence is felt im- 
mediately beneath the abdominal parietes, and intensely painful to the touch. 
From this point, quite to the right side, the abdomen has a solid irregular feel ; 
below this to the symphysis pubis, a very loud souffle is heard, synchronous 
with the mother's pulse, having all the characters of the uterine souffle in 
common pregnancy except its extraordinary loudness. Its limits, superiorly, 
are remarkably defined ; below a transverse line, drawn half way between the 
umbilicus and pubes, it is heard in full strength, whereas immediately above 
it the sound ceases : it is also heard some way to the right side. At the upper 
part of the right iliac region two ridge-like prominences, like the extremities 
«f a child, may be felt dose beneath the abdominal parietes. No trace of foetal 
pulsation can be heard over any part of the abdomen, although it has been care- 
frdly ausculted round to the loins : it was however distinctly heard the day 
before we saw her, by. two gentlemen who are proficients in the use of the 
stethoscope, and whom we consider fully capable of judging in such a case. 

On examining per va^am, the os uteri is found high up and backwards, 
barely within reach. Its edges are thick, soft, and closed *, the cervix i& «.hatt, 
sad w^ma less than half an inch. The anterior j^xtion oi isXv& \ni«n»t %^%> 
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ment of the uterus feels somewhat finn and fbll, as if there was somethinff in 
the uterus. We were confirmed in this respect by our friend Dr. Nebel, joi^ 
of Heidelberg, who was on a Tisit to this country at the time, and who examined 
the case with us. He was at first induced to suppose that it was the head. 
We considered that it was the uterus more or less anteverted, the fundus being 
pressed fiorwards. and downwards, and the os uteri backwards, by the extra- 
uterine cyvt abo^e : farther examinations tended to confirm this view. 

She states that the catamenia appeared last in November, during the middle 
of which month she was attacked with infiammation of the boweLs, for which 
she was treated, and soon afterwards began to have the violent attacks of pain 
of which she now complains. She felt the child move at the usual time ; it 
evidently formed the mass which occupies the lower part of the abdomen, and 
its movements appeared unusually close to the surface. During the last few 
days they have ceased altogether. The above-mentioned attacks of pain have 
continued to recur ever nnce at short intervals and with increasing severity. 

As leeches had been applied without relief, and as the pulse was quick and 
hard, she was ordered to be bled to eight ounces, and to take half a grain of 
morphia immediately. 

June 2. — Has been in constant suffering, in spite of leeches and morphia j 
bowels obstinately constipated, but moved at length by repeated injections 
and doses of house medicine. Has not felt the motions of the child since the 
intestines have become tympanitic ; sdll, however, the mass can be felt lying 
across the abdomen, halfway between the pubes and umbilicus, commencing 
from about three inches to the left of the median line, and extending to about 
four inches on the opposite side. On the left side it feels firm and rounded, 
and so superficial, that it can almost be grasped through the abdominal integu- 
ments. Face very pale and anxious. Pulse 120. 

June 10. — Was easy and firee from pain when we first saw her : the souffle 
is heard over a smaller extent ; in the centre of the space where it is heard it 
is as remarkably loud as ever, but it gradually becomes indistinct towards the 
(urcumference. As she was able to rise we examined her standing : the os uteri 
is exceedingly high up to the left sacro-iliac symphysis, so that it can scarcely be 
reached ; the cervix is diort, the lips somewhat larger than usual, and the whole 
Tery firm and immovable. The anterior portion of the uterus, to be felt through 
the vagina] parietes, is somewhat firmer and larger than usual : on pressing the 
tumour in the left hypogastriimi, this appeared to lie altogether anterior to the 
uterus. Little motion is communicated to the os uteri when this is moved. 

June 20. — Has been in much sufiFering since last report ; much emaciated ; 
complsdns of a fetid taste in the mouth ; bowels inclined to be purged ; stools 
of a whiUsh purulent appearance ; tongue clean ; pulse toleirably natural ; has 
continued to pass portions of fibrinous matter from the vagina, mixed with 
bloody mucus, since last report The hard globular swelling at the left 
side of the abdomen is more distinct at times : the hand can almost pass round 
it : it has the precise feeling of the head ; the mass which lies across the 
abdomen is also more distinct : the souffle is heard over a much smaller space 
and is diminished in strong^ 

June21, — Much the same, except that, after severe bearing down and te- 
nesmus, she has passed a considerable quantity of blood from the rectum and 
vagina. Hie little prominences on the right side, presumed to be the extrem- 
ities, are remarkably distinct, like two heels or knees. 

July 18. — 'No material change has taken place since last report; she has 
suffered from irregular attacks of pain, and has had repeated discharges of 
blood from the vagina, which always give relief; is weaker than usual, and 
feels exhausted from the continued character of the pain ; abdomen less swollen ; 
tiie globular mass on the left side is lower and much nearer to the median line ; 
the little prominences on the right are also lower, and nearer the median line ; 
the whcie mass appears much more compressed together and nearer to the 
pubes; it is extremely painful on the left side, and alt ^« mc^X ^{ivmfiil «\^ tbe 
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skill 18 red and inflamed ; the bowels, appetite, &c. are natural ; pulse feeble, 
but regolar ; scarcely any trace of souffle to be heard. 

CQiorkly after tiiis she left the hospital, and for some time continued to enjoy 
tolerable health, occasionally suff^ing from severe paroxysms of abdominal 
pain ; the abdomen diminished considerably in size, and the various promi- 
nences became indistinct 

In Afdy, 1 839, she was agun admitted in a state of great exhaustion fh>m con- 
stant severe pain. The abdomen had diminished still more, and a portion of the 
mass had descended between the uterus and rectum ; the constipated bowels 
were moved with great difficulty, but with much relief The symptoms gra- 
dJoaUy diminished, and she was discharged in the first week of the following 
August, 

bi JwMOiry, 1840, she returned to the hospital, all her former sufferings being 
gready aggravated. The abdomen had subsided still fhrther ; early in FeS- 
Twjory she - passed a quantity of putrid purulent matter firom the rectum, 
alter which the abdomen diminished considerably. The pain appeared to be 
chiefly Atuated in the upper part of the rectum, accompanied with severe 
bearing down, and on examining per vaginam the mass was felt deep at 
tiie posterior part of the pelvic brim : the debility and emaciation increased, 
and she died early in FebSruary, Our notes of the post mortem examination 
were as follows : — 

Much emaciated, abdcHuen concave, but on pressing it the tumour can be 
felt at the brim of the pelvis. On opening the abdominal cavity, the mass was 
fbund adhering firmly to the neighbouring intestines, and on the right side to 
the soft linings of the pelvis : it was of an irregular form, with spots of livid 
vascularity in different parts : on the upper and left side of it, fetid purulent 
matter was seen exuding from a small orifice. The uterus was below, its fundus 
pudied over to the left side. On separating its adhesions, and attempting to 
raise the sac from the pelvis, the half-softened parietes gave way, and the de- 
composed putty-like mass of the foetus became visible ; the cramail bones were 
at the left side ; the feet were still distinct on the right side ; the whole was 
immersed in a quantity of thick fetid pus, and there were no traces either of 
umbilical cord or placenta. 

Cases of ventral pregnancy have been recorded where the child has remained 
in the mother's abdomen without producing any dangerous symptoms, and 
where she has again become pregnant in the natural way. The earliest instance 
of this sort was recorded so long ago as by Albucasis. A very interesting case 
of this nature is described by Mr. Bard of New York. {Med, Ohs, and Inquiries^ 
voL ii. p. 369.) It was the patient's second pregnancy ; at the end of nine 
month's she had pains, which after a time went off ; the tumour gradually di- 
minished somewhat, and in about five months after she conceived again, and 
in due time was delivered, after an easy labour, of a healthy child. '* Five days 
after delivery she was seized with a violent fever, a purging, suppression, pain 
in the tumour, and profuse fetid sweats:^* an abscess formed in the abdomen, 
which was opened, and a vast quantity of extremely fetid matter was dis- 
charged ; the opening was enlarged, and a foetus of the full size was extracted. 
Mr. Bard " imagined the placenta and funis nmbilicalis were dissolved in the 
pos, of which there was a great quantity." 

It becomes a question of deep interest whether it be really possible to save the 
ratient and the child in cases of ventral pregnancy, by performing gastrotomy. 
The separation of the placenta from the walls of the cyst can only be effected 
with much difficulty and hazard ; indeed, we are at a loss to conceive how it 
can be removed with any degree of safety, where the child has been found 
alive. The attachment m these cases was more than usually firm, and it has 
heen left to undergo that process of solution which has been described in Mr, 
Bard's case. In all the cases where gastrotomy has been performed sometime 
after the child's death, littie or no trace of the placenta has'b^TLio\m!^\sv)X\SL^ 
place a qaaatitjr of ill-conditioned purulent matter, whicbi^vA «x<&^vi^l ^^^ 
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The fourth species of extra-uterine pregnancy, which M. Breschet has de- 
scribed as taking place in the substance of the uterus, is of very rare occur- 
rence, four cases only having been recorded by him. {Med, Chir. Trans, vol. xiii) 
M. Breschet has attempted a variety of explanations of this sing^nlar anomaly, 
but without success ; and from the circumstance of the cyst having always been 
found situated in the fundus to one side, the Fallopian tube of which was closed 
at its uterine extremity, we think that there can be little doubt of its having 
been a modification of tubarian pregnancy, where the ovum had been ob- 
structed at that portion of the Fallopian tube where it passes obliquely through 
the wall of the uterus : in one case the tube appears to have given way at this 
part, and the ovum to have insinuated itself between the uterus and peritoneum. 
In these cases the sac ruptured at about the same period as in tubarian preg>- 
nancy, except in one instance, where she went five months. A rather inexpU- 
cable case of extra-uterine pregnancy has been recorded by Mr^ Hay of Leeds 
{Med. Obs. andlitquiries, voL iii.)f vhere a Aill grown foetus was found enclosed 
in a large sac, which filled the abdominal cavity, and which conmiunicated infe- 
riorly with the uterus. On tracing the umbilical cord, ** we were led," says Wr, 
Hay, ** to a large aperture in the right side of the inferior globular sac already 
mentioned, from which that which contained the foetus seemed to have its 
origin. Tbis inferior sac we now found to be the uterus, containing a very thick 
placenta, which adhered very firmly to about three-fourths of its internal sur- 
fiAce, having the navel string attached to its centre, and this centre corresponded 
nearly with the centre of the fundus uteri. The placenta filled up the greatest 
part of the aperture of conmiunication between the uterus and sac The 
Fallopian tube on the left side was very small ; the place of that oq the right 
was occupied by the beginning or orifice of the sac" {Op, cit) 

This would seem to have been, a case of pregnancy in the substance of the 
uterus, and where a portion of the ovum had burst its way into the cavity of 
the uterus lined with decidua, to which it adhered; the other portion, containing 
the embryo, distended the uterine parietes in a contrary direction, and thus 
formed the large sac which communicated with the cavity of the uterus. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RETROYEBSION OF THE UTERUS. 

History, '^Causes, — Symptoms, — JDiagnosis, — Treatment — Spontaneous 

terminations. 

During the earlier months of pregnancy the uterus is liable, although rardy, 
to a peculiar species of displacement, called retroversUm, in which the fundus is 
forced downwards and backwards into the hollow of the sacrum, between the 
rectum and posterior wall of the vagina, and its os and cervix are carried for- 
wards and upwards behind the symphysis pubis. 

Retroversion of the uterus appears to have been known to the ancients, as 
we find it alluded to by Hippocrates {De Nat Mulieh, sect. 5.) and Philumenns 
{Histoire de la Chirurg, par Dujardin and Peyrhille, t ii. p. 280.). (Etius, who 
has quoted the works of the celebrated Aspasia, describes this displacement 
of the uterus very exactly, and gives rules for introducing two fingers into 
the rectum, in order to remedy it. Rod. a Castro, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, in his work on the oiseases of women, quotes what Hippocrates had 
written on the subject of this displacement ; and it is astonishing that no further 
notice was taken of it until the eighteenth century, when it excited consider- 
able attention among accoucheurs. {Martin le Jeune, p. 137.) Gregoire ap- 
pears to have been the first who gave a good. de&<in^\ioTL ot \t\ bia pa^il, Mr. 
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SdrIoik 

TcquMted the advice of Dr. W. Hnnter. On pit»«ing his finger betreen 
the OS uteri and sjrnphyns pubii, 
and thus removing, in some de- 
gree, the presante upon (he nec^ 
of the bidder, a considerable 
qnantitj of urine vasdiiehargedi 
but he WM ouable to return the 

Bcd the patient gradually anok. 
The bladder irw found im- 
mensel; distended; the loner 
part of It, " vhich ia onited with 
Che vagina and cervix nteri, and 
into which the oreleis are in- 
serted, waa isiied np ea ioA a» 
the brim of the pelvia by a large 
Toond tomour (vii. the utenu), 
which entire^ filled up the 

whole cavity of the pelvia. The 

JI3™^2 «• oteri ™**e ^^ Bummit of the 
c biia turo of tbe rectnm. vklcb wu tumour upon which the bladder 
a* portwiot wd o( ii>« lune ind^^^^^^^ rested, and the fundus uteri was 
tamed down towaida the o* 
pt and anus." (_]Hedieai Obi. andInqiiiriet,yo\. iv. 4<U.) 
MM. This displacement may also occur in the unimpregDated state, 
from the Amdos being pushed into that position by some mortud growth, 
ere this effect has been produced by the violent presaure of the abdominitl 
ea in lifting iieavy weights, under circoroslinGeg where the atems has been 
'and heavier than usual ' ; but it ia in the early months of pregnancy that 
lOBt likely to happen, because now the fiindus ia both larger and heavier 
btaTore, and Iher^bre more liable to be affected by the pressure of the 
itaea and abdominal mnacles, and has not jet attained a sufficient aiie to 
nt'its undergoing this displacement in the pelvis: this period is about 
ilrd or foQTth month, often before it, bat never after it. (Boma'i AiialoiiBi 
Gravid Utena, p. 17.) 

las been supposed by many authors, especially Dr. Bums, that distension 
I bladder is, in many instances, the immediate cause of retroversion, owing 
! intimate connection which exists between the lover port of the nterns 
liis organ, inasmuch " ttiat whenever the bladder rises by distension, the 
■ must rise also." In Che later edidona of his work on the principlea of 
ifbry, he has considetably modified this opinion, and fVom careful ex- 
ition of the parts in situ, m the third month, is not disposed to consider 
istension of ttie bladder as the cause, but the effect of retroversion. In 
ease wliich has come under our own observation, the bladder has not been 
■ded until the retroversion had taken place, in consequence of which the 
1 cervix uteri had been tilted up behind the symphysis pnbis, and having 
Nnnpressed its neck had caused the difficnlty m paaung water, t When- 
niy force ia applied to the fundus nieii at tlua period cd^ pregnancy, either 
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from external violence, or the action of the abdominal muscles pressing the 
intestines and bladder against it, it will be pushed against the rectum, in which 
case the rectum will be flattened at that part against which the ftindns rests ; 
and if any mass of fsBculent matter be passing along the intestine, its course 
will be obstructed at this point, and the rectum quickly become distended 
with an accumulation of faeces above, by which means the fundus will not only 
be prevented from rising, but in all probability be forced still lower down. 
If die force which has ori^ally pushed the fondns backwards be of sufficient 
degree and duration to carry it past the promontory of the sacrum, the increase 
of space which it will meet with in the hollow of the sftcnim, and the straining 
efforts which are induced by the displacement itself ootttribote powerfully to 
complete the mischief^ and to bring the fundus so low into the pelvic cavity 
as at length to turn it nearly upside down. 

As soon as the fhndus of the uterus is pressed with any degrM of force against 
the posterior parietes of the pelvis, its os and cervix will l« directed fiH*wards 
and upwards against the svmphysis pubis, and^ fh>m tb6 pressure which they 
exert against the neck of the bladder, the patient either experiences com- 
plete retention of urine, or, at any rate, considerable difficulty in passing it ; 
hence therefore we find, that where retroversion has come on suddenly, the 
patient is generally sensible of the pain produced by the displacement, before 
she has experienced any cUfficulty in evacuating the bladder. 

A modem French author of great experience (^Martin le Jevne, p. 178.), in 
enumerating the causes of retroversion, appears to take a similar view of the 
subject, and places retention of urine very far down in his list '* Sudden and 
violent contractions of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm in attempting to 
vomit, to evacuate the bowels or bladder, or to lift heavy weights ; the throes 
during an abortion at an early period of pregnancy ; strong mental emotions; 
retention of urine ; tumours in the neighbourhood of the fundus, which by their 
weight or pressure force it backwards towards the sacrum, are tiie causes whiek 
may produce a retroversion of the uterus." 

Retroversion may also come on gradually, fh>m ** the uterus remaining too long 
in that situation which is natural to it when unimpregnated, namely, with its 
fundus inclined backwards. This may depend on various causes ; such as too 
great width of the pelvis, or the pressure c^ the ileum fhll of fteces on the fore 
part of the uterus. In this case the weight of the fundus must gradually pro- 
duce a retroversion, and she will be sensible of its progress from day to day." 
(Bums'* Anat of the Gravid Uterus, p. 18.) 

It will thus be seen how peculiarly liable the uterus is to retroverraon during 
the early months of pregnancy. At this time, the fhndus is not yet free from the 
weight of the superincumbent coils of intestine; and if from, any cause its ascent 
out of the pelvis be delayed beyond the usual time, its liability to retroversioii 
is still fhrther increased ; for, not only does the size of • the fhndus press it 
still further backward, but any sudden contracdons of the abdominal muscles, 
or external violence, act upon it with increased effect 

The symptoms of this displacement are as follow :-^the padent is seized with 
violent pain, bearing down, and sense of distension about the hollow of die 
sacrum, with a feeling of dragging and eten tearing about the groins, produced 
by the violent stretching of die broad and round ligaments ; the bearing down 
is sometimes so severe and involuntary as to resemble labour pains, aiid cases 
have occurred where it has been mistaken fbr labour. With all this she finds 
herself unable to pass fseces or urine, from the pressure of the fundus upon the 
rectum and of the os uteri upon the neck of the bladder. Upon examinadon 
per vaginam, the altered position and form of this canal [nstandy excite our 
suspicions : instead of running nearly in a straight direction backwards and 
somewhat upwards, it now takes a curved direction upwards and forwards be- 
hind the symphysis pubis ; the hollow of the sacrum is occupied with a globular 
and nearly solid mass (the fundus uteri), which is evidently behind the vagina, 
tie posterior wall of this canal being felt \>etweeTL \X «xA \!l[i^ ^a^gox \ behind 
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the rpoaphysis pubis, the vagina Ib more or less flattened, and its anterior wall 
pnt Tiolentij npon the stretch, so much so that, according to Richter, the orifice 
of the urethra is sometimes dragged up above the pubic bones (^AnfangsgrUn" 
de der Wundarztneikunstj vol. viL p. 45.) : the os uteri is foand high up be- 
hind the symphysis pubis, and in most cases can be reached, although with 
much difficulty ; sometimes we shall be able to reach the posterior hp only, 
which is now die lowest ; but ** if the retention of urine has been of some dura- 
tion, it will be impossible to reach the os uteri above the pubic bones with the 
finger. On examining per rectum, we shall feel the same tumour pressing firmly 
upon it, and preventmg the fhrther passage of the finger, thus proving that the 
tmnonr is situated between the rectum and the vagina ; for, in such cases, the 
bladder forms a considerable swelling below it, and prevents the finger from 
passing up." (Qp.cit) 

** The uterus being situated in the centre of the pelvis, between the rectum 
and bladder, its retroversion cannot take place without deranging the functions 
of these organs : the symptoms thus produced come on rapidlv when the dis- 
placement is sudden, slowly when it is gradual Their seventy is in propor- 
tion to the size of the uterus, the degree of retroversion, its duration, and the 
various circumstances which increase the impaction of the uterus in the cavity 
of the pelvis : they also determine the degree of inflammation and gangrene 
of this organ and the neighbouring -parts." (^Martin U Jeune, p. 178.) Hence 
we frequently observe in the earlier stages of retroversion, before the dis- 
placement has become complete, that the patient is able to relieve the bladder 
to a certain extent, although very imperfectly, and that with some difficulty ; 
a slight dribbling of urine continues to a very advanced stage, when the bid- 
der 18 enormously distended, and upon the point of bursting : this is not so 
much the case with the rectum, the passage of feces being generally com- 
pletely obstructed at an early period, partly frx)m the pressure of the fundus 
against it, and partly from the solid nature of its contents. '* When such sup- 
pressions once begin they aggravate the evil, not merely by causing pain, but 
by oocasioning a load of accumulated fiaeces in the abdomen above the uterus, 
which presses it sdll lower into the cavity of the pelvis, at the same time that the 
distenmon of the bladder in this state draws up tiiat part of the vagina and cer- 
vix uteri with which it is connected, so as to throw the ftmdus uteri still more 
directly downwards.** (Dr. W. Hunter, Med, Obs, and Inquiries, voL iv. p. 406.) 
These conditions of the bladder and rectum, and the retroversion of the uterus, 
act reciprocally as cause and effect ; for the continuance of the distension of 
the bladder and the descent of the fieces from the part of the intestine above 
the obstruction, must elevate still more the os uteri, and depress to a still greater 
degree the fhhdus. The retroversion, on the other hand, increases the affec- 
tion of the bladder and rectum, from which the principal danger of the disease 
arises. (Bums' Amtt of the Gravid Uterus). 

The diagnosis of retroversion is, generally speaking, not very difficulty the 
00 uteri tilted up behind the symphysis pubis, and the fhndus forced downwards 
and backwards between the vagina and rectum, are sufficiently characteristic 
of this displacement We cannot agree with Dr. Dewees that it can easily be 
mistaken fbr prolapsus uteri ; in cases of sudden prolapsus which has been caused 
by great violence, there will be, it is true, intense pain in the pelvis, with sens- 
ation of forcing and tearing in the direction of the broad and round liga- 
ments; there will also, probably, be inability to evacuate the rectum and 
bladder ; but then the examination, per vaginam, will present such a totally 
diflferent condition of parts as to preclude all possibility of mistake : the va- 
gina merely shortened, neither altered in direction or form ; the os uteri at 
the lower part of the tumour, which is in the vagma ; the mobility of the 
tumour itself, all conspire to show that the case is one of prolapsus not 
retroversion. 

We occamonally meet with cases of retroversion where the q« uteiv, «I- 
ihcfogh carried more or less upwards and forwards, \& ncX iQit«»l Xa ^^q3bX 
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extreme height behind the symphysis pubis as is usually observed. Infft^*ft^ of 
looking towards, or rather above, the symphysis, the os uteri itself looks 
downwards, the neck or lower part of the body of the uterus being bent upon 
the fundus like the neck of a retort* If, under such circumstances, we can- 
not satisfy ourselves as to the existence of pregnancy, we might easily be led 
to form an erroneous diagnosis, and to conclude that some tumour had forced 
itself down into the hollow of the sacrum, "between the rectum and Tagina, 
and had thus pushed the uterus upwards and forwards, above the brim of the 
pelvis. An extra-uterine ovum of the ventral species may occupy this situ- 
ation, but its slow and gradual growth, its greater softness and elasticity, and 
the slight degree of uterine displacement produced in its early stages, would 
enable us to ascertain its real character. The same would hold good to a 
certsdn extent with an ovarian tumour, although in all probability this would, 
produce more or less displacement of the uterus to one side. 

The danger in retroversion of the uterus chiefly arises from the disten- 
sion or rupture of the bladder, and from the gangrenous inflanmiation which 
may take place, not only in it, but also in the uterus and neighbouring parts. 
The very displacement itself is sometimes immediately attended by alarm- 
ing symptoms, such- as fidntness, vomiting, cold sweats, weak irregular pulse, 
as seen in cases of inversion or strangulated hernia. In some cases ihe suf- 
fering at first is but trifling, and only increases in proportion to the degree 
with which the bladder is distended. 

Retroversion not reduced may experience a spontaneous termination in two 
ways, either by aboftion being excited, alter which the uterus, now dimi- 
nish^ in size, returns to its natural situation, or it may go on to increase 
in this position until a more advanced period of prepiancy, when, if it be not 
capable of being replaced by the action of the pams, sloughing takes place 
in the fundus, and the fcetus is discharged, either by the rectum or vagina, as 
in a case of ventral pregnancy. 

In the treatment of retroversion of the uterus, our otject should be, first, to 
remove the accumulated contents of the bladder and rectum, and. secondly to 
endeavour to restore the uterus to its natural position. The relief of the 
bladder must be our first aim, for here is the greatest source of danger. The 
elastic catheter should always be used in these cases, and greatly &cilitates 
the operation of drawing off the water. The altered direction of the urethra 
must be borne in mind ; in many cases we must pass the catheter nearly per- 
pendicularly behind the symphysis pubis : by pressing the titerus backwards, 
we shall diminish its pressure upon the urethra, and thus enable the catheter 
to pass with great ease. 

The catheter should be employed occasionally, and the bowels emptied 
daily, either by medicines of a mild kind, or by iiyections : if this plim do 
not succeed in restoring the fundus, we should then consider the propriety of 
mechanically replacing it To aid us in our judgment, we should consider, 
first, the period of gestation ; secondly, the degree of developement the uterus 
has imdergone ; thirdly, the nature and severity of existing symptoms. The 
period of gestation ought almost always to influence our conduct in this com- 
plfiunt, and we may lay it down as a general rule, the nearer that period ap- 
proaches four months, the greater will be the necessity to act promptly in 
procuring the restoration of ti^e fundus : the reason for this is obvious, every day 
after this only increases the difficulty of the restoration from the continually 
augmenting si^e of the ovum. The degree of developement should also be 

* We were once misled in a case of this description. The os uteri lay close behind the STmphysit 
pubis, and its opening, as well as so much of the neck as we could feel, looked ttraigiit down- 
wards. We were unable to pass the finger sufficiently high to trace the continuity between the 
iieck of the uterus and tumour in the hollow of the sacrum formed by the fundus ; and the hag- 
gard aged appearance of the woman put all suspicion of pregnancy out of our mind. 

t Or. Bums makes a similar observation. " In most cases the cenrlx will be found more or 
l9u curred ; so that the ot uteri it not directed so much upwards at it otberwiie shoold be.*' 
CPr^nc^pleiqrMidwiferff, p. 284. 9th edit.) 
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taken into consideration, as some uteri are much more expanded at three 
months, than others are at four. The extent or severity of S3anptoms must 
ever be kept in view ; as, for instance, where the suppression of urine is com- 
plete, and not to be relieved by the catheter, in consequence of the extreme 
dificnilty and impossibility to pass it : here we must not temporise too long, lest 
the bladder become inflamed, gangrenous, or burst; for the bladder, from its 
very organisation, cannot bear distension beyond a certain degree, or beyond 
a certain time, without suffering serious mischief (Dewees, Compend. Si/st 
of Midwifery^ § 19.) Our next step should be to relieve the rectum of its con- 
tents by emollient enemata ; this is not always very practicable, owing to the 
flattened state of it : hence a glyster pipe of the ordinary sort is too large, and 
meets with much resistance ; in such cases it will be desirable to use a common 
elastic catheter, or thin elastic tube without an ivory nozzle, which will therefore 
better adapt itself to the form of the bowel A few doses of a saline laxative 
should be given to render the contents of the bowels more fluid, and the enemata 
repeated until a sufficient evacuation has been effected. Where the retroversion 
is not of long standing, and the patient not far advanced in her pregnancy, these 
means are generally sufficient; and the uterus, in the courseof a fewhours, will 
return to its natural position, either spontaneously, or with very slight assistance. 
Where, however, the uterus b large and firmly impacted, where it has already 
been displaced more than twenty-four hours, where the suffering from the very 
beginning has been acute, independently of that produced by the distended blad- 
der, we cannot expect that the spontaneous replacement will follow the mere 
removal of the accumulated urine and fa^es ; nor must the uterus be suffered 
to remain in the state of retroversion, as not only will its pressure on the 
neighbouring parts produce serious mischief but frpm the increasing growth 
of the ovum, ever^ day will add to the difficulty of moving it out of the pel- 
vis. In determimng upon the artificial reposition of the uterus, it must be 
borne in mind that tiie chief difficulty is to raise the fundus above the 
promontory of the sacrum, for if we can once succeed in gaining this point, 
the rest will follow of itself; our object, therefore, will be to raise the fundus 
upwards and forwards, in a direction towards the umbilicus of the patient. To 
effect this purpose, various methods have been proposed : some have recom- 
mended that, with a finger in the vagina, we should hook down the os uteri, 
while with one or two fingers of the other hand passed into the rectum we 
endeavour to push the fhndus out of the hollow of the sacrum. Some object 
to any attempt being made through the rectum. (Naegele, Erfahrungen 
vnd Ahhandlungen, p. 346.) We agree wit^ Richter in the utter inutility 
of attempting to bring down the os uteri ; in most instsmces we can barely 
reach it with the tip of the finger, and even were we able to lay hold of it, 
we should run little or no chance of moving it so long as the fundus is im- 
pacted in the hollow of the sacrum. The fingers which are in the vagina 
must endeavour to raise the fundus, and in doing so may be assisted by one or 
two fingers in the rectum, according to circumstances; the very effort to press 
per vaginam against the fundus, necessarily puts the anterior wall of the va- 
gina upon the stretch, and thus tends of itself to bring the os uteri downward.* 
In all cases where the reposition of the uterus is at all difficult, Professor 
Naegele recommends the introduction of the whole hand into the vagina, by 
which we gain much greater power. Under such circumstances it is de- 
sirable to place the patient upon her knees and elbows, as in a difficult case of 
turning, because now the very weight of the fundus will dispose it to quit the 
pelvis. The only difficulty whi^ we shall meet with in thus using the whole 

* ** Sometimes it is perhaps better to introduce the fingers into the raglna only, and not into 
the rectum, not merely because we can act better and more directly upon the uterus here, but 
also because, if we press the posterior wall of the vagina upwurd towards the sacrum, and 
thus stretch the upper part of it which is between the fingers and the os uteri, it will act upon 
the utenu like a cord upon a puUej, and nreatly fayour its rotation." ^^c^Vet « on , cU. ^^«x^ 
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hand, is the yiolent straining and efforts to bear down, which the patient is 
involuntarily compelled to make, from the presence of the hand in the vagina. 
Dr. Dewees in such cases very judiciously recommends bleeding to fainting, 
not only to obviate these efforts which would have prevented our raising the 
fundus, but also to relax the soft parts as much as possible. In our attempts 
to replace the uterus, we must not be discouraged by finding that at first no 
impression is made upon it ; by degrees it will begin to yield, and with a little 
more perseverance we shall be enabled to push the fundus above the promon- 
tory of the sacrum. (See Mr. Hooper's Case, Med, Obs, and Inquiries^ vol. v. 
p. 104.) 

Where the pain in the pelvis indicates considerable pressure of the uterus 
upon the surrounding parts, arising probably from swelling and engorgement 
with blood, the result of vascular excitement, a smart bleeding will afford 
great relief; the size and fimmess of the tumour are diminished, the soft 
parts in which it is imbedded are relaxed, the general turgor and sensibility 
are alleviated, and if the moment of temporary prostration which it has pro- 
duced be seized upon by the practitioner, he will find that the reposition of 
the uterus, which was before nearly impracticable, is now comparatively easy. 

Where, however, the circumstances of the case are so unfavourable, and the 
fundus so firmly impacted in the hollow of the sacrum as to resist the above- 
mentioned means. Dr. Hunter proposed, "Whether it would not be advisable in 
such a case to perforate the uterus with a small trocar or any other proper in- 
strument, in order to discharge the liquor amnii, and thereby render the uterus 
so small and so lax as to admit of reduction." (Med. Obs, andinq, voL iv. p. 406.) 
Br. Hunter did not live to see this plan carried into execution. In latter 
years, several cases of otherwise irreducible retroversion have thus been suc- 
cessfully relieved : the remedy, it is true, necessarily brings on premature ex- 
pulsion of the fcetus sooner or later. Under such circumstances, this result 
cannot be made a ground of objection. In cases of such severity as to require 
paracentesis uteri, there can be little or no chance of the foetus being alive ; and 
even if it were, of what avail would this be, when almost certain death is 
staring the mother in the face, unless relieved by this operation?* Puncture of 
the bladder has also been tried where the urine could not be drawn off. f 

Cases have now and then been met with where the retroversion of the uterus 
has continued to an advanced period of pregnancy without producing serious 
injury to the patient: Dr. Merriman has even recorded some, where the uterus 
has continued in this state up to the full term. Some of these had been actually 
published as cases of ventrad pregnancy ; but fh)m their history he has shown 
that they evidently were cases of retroversion : the patient had been subject 
to occasional suppressions of urine and difficulty in passing faeces; these 
symptoms had gradually diminished as pregnancy advanced; the os uteri could 
not be felt, or, if it were capable of being reached, was found high up behind 
the pubes, the head of the child forming a large hard tumour between the 
rectum and vagina. The condition of the vagina afforded strong evidences of 
the nature of the complaint : on introducing the finger in the usual direction, it 
was stopped, as if in a cul-de-sac ; but on passing it forwards, the vagina was 
found pulled up behind the symphysis pubis. In some of these cases the uterine 
contractions gradually restored the fundus to its natural position; the os uteri 
descended from behind the symphysis, and the child was born after long pro- 

* Among others, we may mention an exceedingly interesting case recorded by Mr. Baynham, 
in the Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. April 1. 1830. The real nature of the case was not ascer- 
tained for six weeks, the catheter only being used night and morning. Even when the bladder 
was empty, the fundus resisted every attempt to return it. The most prominent part of the 
tumour in the rectum was punctured with a trocar, and about twelve ounces of liquor amnii, 
without blood, were drawn off: the reduction followed in about a quarter of an hour. A fkill 
opiate was given, and the patient passed a better night than she had done before. Twenty-ftve 
hours after the operation, the foetus was expelled ; it was fresh, and about the size of a six 
months' child. The patient recovered. 

f Dr. ChestoD^s case, where the child was afterwards carried the full time, and bora aliT6« 
J/iif. CommunicationSf vol. ii. p. 6.) 
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tracted suffering; in others, which have been mistaken for ventral pregnancy, 
the fundus has inflamed and ulcerated, and the child has been gradiudly dis- 
charged piecemeal. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DURATION OF PREGNANCY. 



There are few questions of great importance and interest respecting a sabject 
under our daily observation, about wluch such uncertainty and so much diver- 
nty of opinion exists, as the duration of human pregnancy ; and yet, as is the 
case with the diagnosb of pregnancy, upon a correct decision frequently de- 
pend happiness, character, legitimacy, and fortune. In like manner it fre- 
quently happens, that the data upon which we have to found our opinion are 
exceedingly doubtftd and obscure ; and to increase the difficulties of the in- 
vestigation still further, we have not uncommonly to contend with wilful de- 
ception and determined concealment. 

The duration of pregnancy must ever remain a question of considerable un- 
certainty so long as the data and modes of calculation vary so exceedingly, 
** Some persons date from the time at which the monthly period intermits ; 
others begin to calculate from a fortnight after the intermission ; some reckon 
firom the day on which the succeeding appearance ought to have become mani- 
fest ; some are inclined to include in their calculation the entire last period of 
being regular ; and others only date from the day at which they were first seu" 
sible of Sie motions of the infent"* 

^ A good deal of the confusion on this point seems to have arisen from con- 
sidering forty weeks and nine calendar months as one and the same quantity 
of time, whereas, in fact, they differ by from five to eight days. Nine ca- 
lendar months make 275 days, or if Februanr be included, only 272 or 273 
days, that is thirty-nine weeks only instead of forty. Yet we constantly find 
in books on law, and on medical jurisprudence, the expression ** nine months 
or forty weeks." Another source of confusion has evidentiy had its origin in 
the indiscriminate use of lunar and solar months, as the basis of computation in 
certiun writings of authority.** f 

It is owing to this uncertainty that a considerable latitude has been allowed 
by the codes of law in different countries for the duration of pregnancy, in 
order to prevent the risk of deciding where the data are so uncertain. 

Experience has shown that the ordinary term of human pregnancy, wherever 
it has been capable of being determined with any degree of accuracy, is 280 
days or forty weeks ; and this period seems to have been generally allowed 
even from the remotest ages. As, however, it is so difficult to fix the precise, 
moment of conception, it has been customary in different countries to allow a 
certain number of days beyond the usual time ; thus the Code Napoleon ordains 
300 days as the extreme duration of pregnancy, allo\ving twenty days over to 
make up for inaccuracy of reckoning. In Prussia it is 301 days, or three weeks 
beyond the usual time. In this country the limit of gestation is not so accu- 
rately determined by law, and therefbre gives rise occasionally to much dis- 
crepancy of opinion. 

The grand question which this subject involves is, whether a woman can 
really go beyond the common period of gestation. A great number of authors 
have considered that the partus serotintis, or over-term pregnancy, is perfocdy 
possible ; but by fSur the majority use such an uncertain- mode of reckoning 
that littie confidence can be placed in them. 

* Merrfroan, Med. Chir. Trans. roL xiii. p. 338. 

t Exposition of the Sgtu and Symptoms of Pregnancy : by Vf .¥ .'NLooti^oT&sr! t'VL^ ."^.^EA* 
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Two qaestions here arise, the determining of which will greatly assist us in 
forming a correct yiew of this intricate subject, viz. first, what has been the 
duration of those cases of pregnancy where the moment of conception has been 
satisfactorily ascertained? secovidly, what are the causes which determine the 
period at which labour usually comes on ? 

The circumstances under which it happens that we are able to ascertain the 
precise date of impregnation occur so rarely, that it is nearly impossible to 
collect any considerable number of such cases. Three have occurred under 
our own notice, in which there could be little doubt as to the accuracy of the 
information given, and in each of these the patient went a few days short of the 
full period. One, a case of rape, was delivered on the 260th day; in the two 
others sexual intercourse had only occurred once ; in one case she went 264, in 
the other 276 days. We could have mentioned several others, but where even 
the slightest shadow of doubt as to their accuracy has existed, we have rejected 
them as inconclusive. 

The mode of calculating the duration of pregnancy, which is ordinarily 
adopted, viz. by reckoning from the last appearance of the catamenia, although 
the chief means which is afforded us for so doing, is nevertheless much too 
vague and uncertain to insure a decided result ; for although it is a well-known 
fact, that conception very frequently takes place shortly after a menstrual period, 
there can be no doubt that it is Uable to occur at any part of the catamenial 
interval, and particularly so shortly before the next appearance : hence, by this 
mode of reckoning, we are not more justified in expecting labour in nine months 
time from the last appearance of the catamenia, than at any part of the interval 
between this and what would have been the next appearance. 

Dr. Merriman, who has devoted much attention to this intricate but import- 
ant subject, says, " When I have been requested to calculate the time at which 
the accession of labour might be expected, I have been very exact in ascer- 
taining the last day on which any appearance of the catamenia was distinguish- 
able, and having reckoned 40 weeks from this day, assuming that the two 
hundred and eightieth day from the last period was to be considered as the legiti- 
mate day of parturition " {Synopsis of Diffictdt Parturition, p. xxiii. ed. 1838.) ; 
and gives a valuable table of " one hundred and fifty mature children, calcu- 
lated from, but not including, the day on which the catamenia were last dis- 
tinguishable." Of these, 

5 were bom in the 37th week. 



16 


— 


in the 38th, 


21 


~- 


in the 39th, 


46 


^^ 


in the 40th, 


28 


— 


in the 41st, 


18 


— 


in the 42nd, 


11 


— 


in the 43rd; 



so that about one third were bom three weeks after the 280 days from the last 
appearance of the catamenia ; a circumstance which is perfectly easy of ex- 
planation, from what we have just observed, without the pregnancy having 
oversteppned its usual duration : in other words, it would appear that 28 of these 
cases had conceived one week, 18 two weeks, and 11 three weeks after the 
last appearance of the catamenia. 

The question therefore of the partus serotinus, as far as these data are concerned, 
remains still undecided: of 10 cases which have occurred under our own imme- 
diate notice, where the patients determined the commencement of their preg- 
nancy from other data than the last appearance of the catamenia, a similar va- 
riation was observed, viz. that nearly one third went beyond 280 da^s, six of 
these individuals reckoned from their marriage, and four from peculiar sensa- 
tions connected with sexual intercourse, which convinced them that impreg- 
nadon had taken place : of these, seven did not go beyond the 280th day, two 
haying been delivered upon that day, and tliree ^enX\>e^oTAvt,'v\z.to the285th9 
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288th, and 291st days: the two former reckoned from their respective mar- 
riages ; the latter, who went 291 days, from her peculiar sensations. 

The calculation frx)m the date of marriage is liable to the same objections 
as that taken from the last appearance of the catamenia ; for if it had been so" 
lenmised (as is usually the case where it is possible) shortly after a menstrual 
period, and if conception did not take place until a fortnight or three weeks 
afterwards, the patient's pregnancy would thus have appeared to have lasted 
so mach longer than the natural term. The case, however, which is stated to 
have gone 291 days, does not come under this head, for here the pregnancy 
really appears to have lasted 10 or 11 days beyond the full period, which 
cannot bie accounted for in the way above mentioned: we should not have 
ventured to quote this, if a similar instance had not been recorded by 
Dr. Dewees. ** The husband of a lady, who was obliged to absent himself many 
months, in consequence of the embarrassment of his affairs, returned, however, 
one night clandestinely, and his visit was only known to his wife, her mother, 
and ourselves. The consequence of this visit was the impregnation of his wife $ 
and she was delivered of a healthy child in 9 months and 13 days after this noc- 
turnal visit The lady was within a week of her menstrual period, which 
was not interrupted, and which led her to hope she had suffered nothing frt)m 
her intercourse ; but the interruption of the succeeding period gave rise to the 
suspicion she was not safe, and which was afterwards realised by the birth of 
a child," * 

Although it is to be regretted that this case has been calculated in the or- 
dinary Tague manner of calendar months, yet it is perfectly evident that the 
pregnancy was longer than the ordinary duration. We shall therefore endea- 
Tour to investigate the possibility of over-term pregnancy still more closely 
by a consideration of the second question, viz. what are the causes which de- 
termine the period at which labour usually comes on ? 

It is now ten years ago since we first suifmised that "the reason why labour 
usually terminates pregnancy at the 40th week is from the recurrence of a 
menstrual period at a time during pregnancy when the uterus, from its dis- 
tension and weight of contents, is no longer able to bear that increase of irri- 
tability which accompanies these periods without being excited to throw off 
the ovum.*' 

Under the head of Prehature Expulsion, we shall have occasion to notice 
the disposition to abortion which the uterus evinces at what, in the unimpreg- 
nated state, would have been a menstrual period : for some months after the 
commencement of pregnancy, a careful observer may distinctly trace the pe- 
riodical symptoms of uterine excitement coming on at certain intervals, and 
it may be easily supposed that many causes of abortion act with increased 
effect at these times. Where the patient has suffered from dysmenorrhcsa be- 
fore pregnancy, these periods contmue to be marked with such an increase of 
nterine irritability as to render them for some time exceedingly dangerous to 
the safety of the ovum. Eyen to a late period of gestation, the uterus con- 
tinues to indicate a slight increase of irritability at these periods, although 
much more indistinctly ; thus, in cases of haemorrhage before labour, especially 
where it arises from the attachment of the placenta to the os uteri, it is usually 
observed to come on, and to return, at what in the unimpregnated state would 
have been a menstrual period. We mention these facts as illustrating what we 
presume are the laws on whioh the duration of pregnancy depends, and also as 
being capable of affording a satisfactory explanation of those seeming over- 
term cases which are occasionally met with. 

From this view of the subject it will be evident, that the period of the menstrual 
interval at which conception takes place, will in great measure influence the 
duration of the pregnancy afterwards ; that where it has occurred immediaJtely 

* Dewees. Compendious System of Midwifery, sect. 408. A. &lmWax ca&«\&xe5iQ\^«&\rs\^x. 
lioo^omerjr. 
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after an appearance of the menses, the uterus will have attained such a dila- 
tation and weight of contents by the time the ninth period has arrived, that it 
will not be able to pass through this state of catamenial excitement without 
contraction, or, in other words, labour, coming on : hence it is that we find 
a considerable number of labours fall short of the usual time, so much so that 
some authors have even considered the natural term of human gestation to be 
273 days or 39 weeks : for a somewhat simibtr reason we can explain why 
primiparse seldom go quite to the full term of gestation, the uterus being less 
capable of undergoing the necessary increase of volume in a first pregnancy 
than it is in succeeding ones. 

On the other hand, where impregnation has taken place shortly before a 
menstrual period, the uterus, especially if the patient has already had several 
children, will probably not have attained such a volume and developement as 
to prevent its passing the ninth period without expelling its contents, but 
may even go on to the next before this process takes place: it is in this way 
that we would explain the cases related by Dr. Dewees and Dr. Montgomery. 

We are aware that, under such a view of the subject, the duration of time 
between the catamenial periods of each individual should be taken into account, 
some women menstruating at very short, and others ait very long, intervals ; 
but .although this will affect the number of periods during which the pregnancy 
will last, it will not influence the actual duration of time, as this will more un- 
' mediately depend upon the size and weight of contents which the uterus hag 
attained. 

The valuable facts collected by M. Tessier respecting the variable duration 
of pregnancy in animals, which have been quoted by some authors in proof of 
the partus serotinus, are scarcely applicable to this question in the human subject; 
the absence of menstruation, and the different structure of the uterus, prevent 
our making any close comparison. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PREMATUBE EXPULSION OF THE FOBTITS. 

Abortion, — Miscarriage. — Premature labour. — Causes, — Symptoms. — Prophv 
lactic measures. — Effects of repeated abortion, — Treatment. 

The uterus does not always carry the ovum to the full term of pregnancy, but 
expels it prematurely. This expulsion of its contents may occur at different 
periods, and is characterised accordingly ; thus, among most of the Continental 
authors, it has been divided under three heads : those cases which occur during 
the first sixteen weeks coming under the head of abortion; those which occur be- 
tween this period and the twenty-eighth week are called miscarriages; and when 
they take place at the latter period, until the full term of utero-gestation, they 
receive the name of premature labours. 

It is perhaps useful to distinguish those cases of premature expulsion which 
occur before from those which occur after the fourth month, inasmuch as they 
seldom prove dangerous before that time, from the diminutive size of the ovum 
and from the slight degree of developement which Ithe uterine vessels have under- 
gone ; whereas after this period the haemorrhage is more severe, and the general 
disturbance to the system greater. In other respects it wiU be more simple to 
divide premature expulsion of the ovum under two heads only ; those cases 
which happen before the twenty-eighth week or seventh month being termed 
abortions, and after this period (as beforej premature labours. This division is 
highly important in a practical point of view, since it marks the period before 
wJu'eli the child has little chance of being bom, aiiive \ ^\ie:te^ «^t this dat« 
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it may 'with care -be reared.* A fcetus may be expelled, at a very early stage 
of pregnancy, not only alive, but capable of moving its limbs briskly for a 
short time afterwards, but it is unable to prolong its existence separate from 
the mother beyond a few hours. Cases do occur now and then where a child 
is bom in the sixth month, and where it manages to struggle through, but 
these are rare, and must rather be looked upon as exceptions to a general rule. 

Abortions usually occur from the eighth to the twelfth week, a period which 
is decidedly the least dangerous for such accidents. " The liability to abor- 
tion is greater in the early than in the later periods of pregnancy ; for as the 
union between the chorion and decidua is not well confirmed, as the attach- 
ment of the latter to the internal face of the uterus is proportionably slight, 
and as the extent of sur£Eu:e which the ovum now presents is very small to that 
which it offers in the more advanced state of pregnancy, and as it can of course 
be affected by smaller causes, it will be seen that a separation will be more easily 
induced, jmd prove much more injurious to the well-being of the embryo, than 
a larger one at another stage/' (De-wees^Compendious System of Midwifery, § 929.) 
Abortions coming on at a later period, viz. from the sixteenth to the twenty- 
eighth week, which corresponds to the second division, or miscarriages, of the 
Continental authors, are not only more- dangerous than abortions at an early 
stage, for the reasons above mentioned, but also than premature labours, as in 
this last division the uterus has attained such a size as to make the process 
rather resemble that of natural labour at the full term. 

Causes, Premature expulsion may be induced by a great variety of causes, 
which may be brouicht under the two following heads : those whibh act in- 
directly, by destroying the life of the embyro, and those which act directly on 
the uterus itself. These various causes may be general or local; the process of 
nutrition fbr the growth and developement of the embryo may be defective and 
scanty, from general debility or disease : hence, whatever depresses the tone of 
tihe patient's health renders her liable to abortion by causing the death of the 
embryo. Thus dyspepsia and derangement of the chylopoietic viscera; debilitat- 
ing evacuations ; depressing passions of the mind; bad or insufficient nourish- 
ment ; intense pain, as in toothach ; severe suffering from existing disease, 
especially where the health is much broken down by some chronic affection; 
sypMHs, and febrile attacks, all act as indirect causes of abortion.f Salivation 
from mercury not unfrequently has a similar effect ; in some instances, however, 
febrile affections appear to act much more directly, stimulating the uterus 
to powerful contractions and rapid expulsion of its contents. The symptoms 
which indicate the death of the child have already been detailed in the chapter 
upon that subject. 

The period which may elapse between the death and the expulsion of the 
embryo varies exceedingly : in the early months the one usually follows the 
other pretty quickly, owing probably to the slight attachment of the ovum to the 
uterus ; during the middle third of pregnancy the interval maybe of considerable 
duration, and cases every now and then occur where the fcetus is retained, not 
only several weeks, but even some months after its death ; whereas, during the 
latter third of pregnancy, expulsion follows the death of the child after a short 
interval, seldom exceeding two or three days; for now the weight of the dead 
fcetus speedily irritates the uterus to contraction, and, as has been observed 
by SmeUie, the membranes, running gradually into putrefaction, and being 
BOW unable to bear the weight of the liquor amnii, burst, and expulsion soon 
follows. 

Among the causes which act locally in inducing premature expulsion by 
first destroying the child, may be enumerated extemsd violence applied to the 

* " Qui inter septimi et noni mensis, i. prima conceptione, finem contingit partus, pnema- 
Mtnu vocatur : aboirita vero quando ante dictum tempus embrjro excidit ; id quod circa tertium 

fraviditatis mensem ut plurimum accidit. Vitalem esse prsmaturum foetum observatio nois 
ocet, embryonem autem Hon manere superstitem constat." (Roederer, Elem. Artis Obst, 
cap. xxlU. $ 716.) 
t Durijii^ the great iMoNiMa epidemic, abortions vrere rematkibVy trot^eox. 
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abdomen, sach as blows, fidls, and other violent concussions ; these act indirect! j 
by producing separation of the ovum from the uterus, and thus destroying the 
life of the child. Under the same head maybe classed all violent exertions, as lift- 
ing heavy weights, straining to reach something high above the head, &c. The 
mere act of walking?, when carried to such an extent as to induce exhaustion, will 
suffice, in weakly delicate females, to bring on expulsion ; sudden and violent 
action of the abdominal muscles, when excited by a half-involuntary effort to 
save herself from falling, or receiving any other injury, may produce a similar 
effect : if the foetus be so young that its movements cannot be felt by the mother, 
she feels from this moment more or less pain in the pelvis, with a sensation 
of weight and bearing down ; and this, in all probability, will be followed by 
a discharge of blood from the vagina : where pregnancy has sufficiently ad- 
vanced.for the motions of the foetus lo be perceptible, the mother will frequently 
feel them in an unusually violent degree for a short time immediately after the 
injury, and then they cease entirely. • 

Premature expulsion may also be induced immediately without the previous 
death of a child, by causes which directly excite the uterus to action : thus, 
▼arious violent mental emotions, as rage, joy, horror, may act in this manner, 
although they may also act more indirectly ; sudden exposure to cold, as sudden 
immersion in cold water, will occasionally produce it instantly. Irritation in 
the intestinal canal will directly excite uterine contraction ; hence an attack of 
dysentery is frequently a cause of abortion, and we not unfrequently meet with 
patients who are liable to this affection in every pregnancy : a similar effect 
may be produced by the improper use of drastic purgatives, which irritate the 
lower bowels, viz. aloes, scammony, savin, &c. ; or the uterus may, in some cases, 
be excited to contract from the peculiar action of secale comutum« On the 
other hand, a loaded state of the bowels equally predisposes to abortion, by 
impeding the free return of blood fh)m the pelvis. A state of general plethora 
acts in the same manner ; and this is more particularly the case if it takes 
place at what would, in the unimpregnated state, have been a menstrual period ; 
for, occurring in conjunction with the increased vascular action which prevails 
at these periods in the uterine system, it produces, as it were, an apoplectic state 
of the uterine sinuses, which form the maternal portion of the placenta ; blood 
is extravasated between the ovum and uterus ; their connection is more or 
less destroyed, and the death of the foetus becomes imavoidable : hence in these 
cases the expulsion may result either from this latter circumstance, or from the 
uterus being irritated to contract by the efiused blood between itself and the 
membranes. 

In patients who have suffered from attacks of dysmenorrhoea in the unim- 
pregnated state, the irritable uterus, when pregnant, is very apt to contract upon 
its contents and expel them. This usually happens at wluit would have been a 
menstrual period, and not unfrequently takes place so soon after impregnation 
as merely to be looked upon as an unusually severe attack, the little ovum having 
been imperceptibly expelled among the discharges. Under this head must be 
brought those cases of spasmodic affection of the uterus, which Dr. Bums has 
described, and where, from the diminutive size of the ovum, the case has rather 
resembled one of menorrbagia. Cases of abortion are also mentioned by 
authors where the uterus is stated to be incapable of undergoing the necessary 
dilatation and increase of size which pregnancy requires ; but we are strongly 
disposed to refer them to the above head of great uterine irritability, as we 
neither know of any diagnostic marks which will enable us to detect this con- 
dition during life, nor are we aware of any physical condition of the uterus 
short of actual disease, to be detected after death, which can produce this in- 
ability. 

The uterus may be also excited to expel the foetus, without its previous de&ih 
by local causes, as acute leucorrhoea, or other inflammatory affections of the va- 
gina, by inflammation and other affections of the bladder, as calculus, &c. Too 
Sequent sexual intercourse daring the early montka oi -^Tegoanc^ \& ^^^xiJliaxlY 
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liable to excite abortios : this is especially observed among primiparsB of 
the better ranks, where, from Inxurious living, &c. there is bat Uttle physical 
strength in proportion to the great irritability of the system ; hence we find 
that a fifth, or even a fourth, of these females abort in their first pregnancies. 
In condusion we tnay briefly state, that the same circumstances which in die 
onimpregnated condition produce menstrual derangement and other disorders 
of the uterine system, now act as so many causes of abortion. 

The sadden cessation of the breeding symptoms, with sense of weight and 
coldness in the lower part of the belly, flaccid breasts, pain in the back and 
k)ins, and discharge of blood from the uterus, are pretty sure signs of abor- 
tion ; they are those which are ** produced by separation of the ovum and con- 
traction of the uterus ' {Bums) ; the one is attended by hsemorrhage, the other by 
ptdn. Although these are the two chief symptoms which characterise a case 
of threatened abortion, and although they must necessarily be present more or 
less in every instance where premature expulsion actually happens, still neither 
of them, either separately or coiijointly, can be considered as a certain proof 
that the uterus will carry its contents no longer. Cases not unfrequently 
happen where patients have repeated attacks of hsemorrhage during the early 
months of pregnancy, and sometimes to a considerable amount, without any ap- 
parent disturbance to the process of gestation, and are deU'vered of a living 
healthy child at the fuU term : on the other hand, we have known instances 
where the pain of the back was severe, and where, on assuming the erect posture 
even for a minute, the sense of weight and bearing down in the lower part of 
the abdomen was so great as to make the patient fear that the ovum was on 
the point of coming away ; still even these threatening symptoms have gradu- 
ally subsided, and the pregnancy has continued its natural period. Puzos 
considered that neither pain nor hsemorrhage were necessarily followed by 
expulsion. {M4m, de VAcad. de Chir, voL i. p. 203.) When however both 
occur together, and to a considerable extent, the case must be looked upon as 
one of at least doubtful if not un&vourable termination. Where pain comes 
on at regular intervals, with hardness of the uterus, and dilatation of its mouth, 
this is a serious symptom, for it shows that the uterus will no longer retain its 
contents, but is evidently preparing to expel them. 

The part of the ovum at which die separation of it from the uterus has taken 
place, not • only determines which of tJie above symptoms will appear first, 
but also the probability of expulsion. ** When a considerable separation takes 
place, as must be the case when it commences at the upper parts of the uterus, 
pain will more likely occur than when it happens near the neck ; hence we 
sometimes have pain before the blood issues externally. The uterus in this 
instance suffers irritation from partial distension from the blood insinuating 
itself behind the ovum ; contraction ensues ; the blood is thus forced downwards, 
and is made to separate the attachment between the ovum and the uterus in 
its course, until it finally gains an oudet at the os tiucse. In consequence of the 
uterus being excited to contracdon, the friendly coagula which may have formed 
from time to time are driven away, and the bleeding each time is renewed and 
accompanied most probably with increased separation of the oviun, until at last 
from its extent the ovum becomes almost an extraneous body, and is finally cast 
ofL Hence a separation at or near the os uteri will not be so dangerous, and 
in all probability there will be hsemorrhage without pain, which is the contrary 
when it takes pLace near the fundus." (Dewees, Compend, System of Midwifery, 
§ 981, 982.) The pain during abortion is sometimes exceedingly severe, and not 
unlike that of dysmenorrhoea : this is probably owing to the violent contractions 
of the uterus, which are required to dilate the os and cervix before the ovum 
can pass : they are frequently attended with nausea, vomiting, and fainting, and 
sometimes with more or less general f^ver and local inflammatory action ; the 
pain is generally attended with much irritability of the bladder, and ff equent desire 
to pass water ; the pulse is mostly quick and small, and where there is arterial 
'excitement it is sharp and resists the finger. 
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Treatment, The treatment of premature expulsion consists in, 1. that whicE 
is intended to guard the patient against its occurrence, gt prophetic; and 2. 
in that -which is required during an attack. 

A knowledge of the various causes of premature expulsion trill niaterial]3r 
assist us in the prophylactic treatment ; under all circumstances, even -where 
there is not the remotest fear of such an accident coming on, it is nevertheless 
highly important to pay strict attention to the state of the stomach and bowels, 
for these are almost always more or less influenced by the presence of preg- 
nancy; the vomiting and sickness must be relieved in the manner already 
pointed out under the chapter on the Treatment of Pregnancy ; the bowels, if 
constipated, must be moved by the mildest laxatives, such as castor oil, Confect 
flenna>, or a Seidlitz powder; and thus all sources of irritation in the primsBvia) 
prevented as far as possible. The patient must carefully avoid every thing 
which may excite the circulation, such as violent affections of the mind, rich 
indigestible and stimulating food, violent exertion, &c. The diet should be light, 
nourishing, and moderate ; heavy meals must be forbidden, and especially suppers ; 
she should keep early hours, take gentle and regular exercise, and in fact en- 
deavour by every means in her power to raise her health to a fhll degree of 
tone and regularity. In those patients who have already miscarried in their 
previous pregnancies, these precautions must be enforced with double vigilance ; 
for the system becomes exceedingly irritable, and the uterus soon acquires, as 
it were, a habit of retaining its contents only to a certain period, and ^cn pre- 
maturely expelling them. When this is the case, it becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and is often actually impossible, to make it carry the ovum to the ftill term 
of utero-gestation, and, despite of the greatest care, the symptoms of premature 
expulsion will come on at about the same time at which they occurred in former 
pregnancies, and sometimes to the very same week. 

In the treatment of such cases, where there is so much liability to abortion, 
we must first examine the precise condition of the circulation, and ascertain 
whether it be above or below the natural standard of strength ; for as abortion 
may arise from very opposite conditions of the circulation, our treatment must 
consequently vary. If there be signs of arterial excitement, a small bleed- 
ing may be necessary ; it unloads the congested vessels, diminishes the fierce 
of the circulation, and therefore also the chance of an- extravasation of blood 
between the uterus and ovum ; the bowels must be kept open by cooling saline 
laxatives, and the circulation may be still further controuled, by the nse of 
nitre two or three times a day. The diet must be spare; she must take regular 
exercise in the open air, wear light clothing, dress loosely, and sleep upon a 
hard mattrass. 

In these cases we are often warned that congestion of the uterine vessels is 
present, by pain and throbbing, and sense of fulness in the groins ; leeches ap- 
plied to these parts give much relief, and frequently render venesection unne- 
cessary. Tight lacing ought to be strictly prohibited in all cases of pregnancy, 
particularly where there is a disposition to plethora . among other bad effects. 
It prevents the proper developement of the breasts, the nipples are pressed so 
flat as to be nearly useless, the child being unable to get sufiBcient hold of them : 
this may in some degree be avoided, by putting thick ivory rings upon the 
breasts, and thus shielding the nipples from injurious pressure. It wUl how-' 
ever be much better to have the dress made loosely, to allow for the develope- 
ment of the breasts, which takes place during pregnancy; for there can be little 
doubt, that irritation of these glands is very liable to be followed by a corre- 
sponding state in the uterus. 

The common but erroneous notion that it is necessary to take an extra quan- 
tity of nourishment for the support of the child as well as of the mother must 
be strenuously opposed. Nature contradicts it in the most striking manner; 
for, by the nausea and sickness which most women experience during the 
£ivt half of their pregnancy, she raises an effectual obstacle to any error of 
tlu's kind, " It certainly cannot be intended ioi ttn^ oii^ier -^racr^^^ €\nKft \JL \1 
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not only almost tmivenal, bat highly important when it occurs, as it would 
seem to add much to the secnrity of the foetus; for it is a remark as familiar as 
it is well grounded, that very sick women rarely miscarry; while, on the contrary, 
vomen of very foil habits are disposed to abortion, if exempt ft*om this severe, 
bat as it would seem important, process.*' (Dewees, on Chudren, § 45.) 

Where the case has become one of habitual abortion, the patient's only chance 
will be by Uving separate from her husband for twelve or more months : the 
uterus, not being exposed to any sexual excitement during this period, becomes 
ICMM irritable, and it gradually loses the disposition which it has acquired of 
expelling its contents prematurely. In such a case, when pregnancy luis again 
commenced, it requires to be watched most narrowly ; every possible source of 
irritation must be removed by the strictest attention to diet and regimen, and 
the patient must make up her mind to be entirely subservient to the rules laid 
down by her medical attendant. Although the chances are against her escaping 
without premature expulsion, still we are not to despair, experience showing 
that cases every now and then occur where the patient has gone the full term 
of pregnancy in safety, in spite of repeated previous abortions. Br. Young of 
Edinburgh, in his lectures on midwifery, describes a case where the patient ac- 
tually miscarried thirteen times, and yet bore a living child the fourteenth time. 

On the other hand, where the condition of the patient. evinces a state of 
strength considerably below the natural standard, we find a very different 
set of symptoms to those which have been just described, requiring opposite 
treatment : the face is pale and even sallow ; Ihe pulse is soft, small, and irritable ; 
the tongue pale and flabby; the digestion impaired; the bowels torpid ; and the 
extremities cold : fatigue, or rather a sense of exhaustion, is induced by the 
slightest exertion, and this is attended with dull, heavy, dragging pain about 
the pelvis and loins, and a feeling as if the contents of the abdomen required 
more support, and were disposed to prolapse either by the rectum or vagina, 
on her maintaining an upright posture for any length of time. 

Even at a very early period of pregnancy there is the sensation of a weight 
in the lower part of the abdomen, falling over to that side which is lowest, 
as was described among the signs of the death of the foetus at a later period, 
resulting in all probability from a loss of tone and firmness in the uterus. In 
this state, if nothing be done to restore the mother's strength, the embryo will 
inevitably perish, and expulsion follow sooner or later as a necessary result 

In all cases where pregnancy occurs in a weakly delicate woman, measures 
should be taken to increase the general tone of health, in order to fit her for 
going through this process safely, by removing her to the country, or to the 
sea^side, or to some watering place, where she will have the opportunity of 
drinking a mild chalybeate, and enjoying a purer air. Where it is even hazard- 
ous to move her, she should be put upon a course of mild chalybeates. The 
food should be light and nourishing, and a glass or two of wine or mild ale 
may generally be taken with advantage. Where she can bear it, tepid salt- 
water bathing, or sponging, will have the best eflects. 

*• For a number of years (says Mr. White of Manchester) I have been con- 
vinced of the good effects of cold bathing, not only in preventing miscarriages 
when every oUier method has been likely to fail, but other disorders which are 
incident to pregnant women, and generally attendant upon a weak lax fibre* 
I don't mean the cold bath in the greatest extreme, but such as that of Buxton 
or Matlock, or sea bathing, or bathing in a tub in the patient's house with the 
water a little warmed. I have frequently advised my patients to bathe every 
other day, at a time when the stomach is not overloaded, and not to stay at all in 
the water; to begin this process as early as possible, even before they have con- 
ceived, as there will be then no danger from the surprise, and continue it during 
the whole term of pregnancy ; and several have bathed till within a few days of 
their delivery." (White, on Lying-in Women, p. 70.) Where exercise can be 
taken without fear, it should be done regularly but cautiously, so as not to m<i\jj^ 
firtigue OT exhaustion, which is the very effect we mu&t\>e &o c^setsiy \jc^ vt^'^^ 
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in fact every means and opportonity should be used of recruiting the powers 
and vigour of the system. In proportion as the strength increases, so does the 
irritability diminish ; the uterus becomes less sensitive to external impressions, 
and can therefore bear its gradual developement without being excited to con- 
traction ; the foetus receives its due supply of nourishment ; tiie feeling of re- 
laxation and deficient support of weight and bearing down go off as health 
returns ; and by thus keeping up the powers of the system to the proper stand- 
ard, it will be enabled to continue the process of pregnancy to the fcdl term. 

Although some women recover very quickly after an abortion, and appear 
for the time to suffer but little from its effects, they seldom escape with im- 
punity, more especially if it has been repeated more than once : anaemia, with 
its varied train of anomalous symptoms and concomitant gastric and cerebral 
disturbance, profuse leucorrhoea, menorrhagia, and dysmenorrhoea, are some 
of the more direct results of repeated abortion ; we may also enumerate pro- 
lapsus uteri, inflammation of the cervix, with induration and scirrhus, as the 
more remote effects. 

In the treatment of a case where expulsion is threatened, our object will be 
either to stop that process in time to save the life of the foetus, or if this cannot 
be attained, to carry it through in such a manner as to expose the mother to as 
little danger and injury as possible.* In the first instance we must be guided 
nearly by the same rules as in the prophylactic treatment: if there be consider- 
able arterial excitement, and evidence of general plethora, a small bleeding 
will be useful in restoring a calm to the circulation ; the most perfect quiet of 
body and mind must be insisted upon ; the patient should lie upon a hard 
mattress, and be covered with as little clothing as is consistent with safety ; 
she must refrain from all exertion, and strictly maintain the horizontal posture 
for a considerable time. The indications for our treatment will be, 1. to remove 
every thing which may in any degree excite the circulation, and, 2. to prevent 
contraction of the uterus. Stimulants of every description and animal food must 
be forbidden; the bowels must be opened by gentle saline laxatives; and if the 
pulse still betrays any sharp or resisting feel to the finger, small doses of 
nitre may be taken as already recommended, When the circulation has be- 
come perfectly calm, and every trace of excitement allayed, opiates will prove 
of inestimable value ; they stop any disposition to uterine contraction, and 
remove the pain in the back and loins which this will cause. The form which 
we prefer is the Liquor Opii Sedativus, as being more sure in producing a se- 
dative effect than common laudanum, while at the same time it produces less 
irritation and derangement in the stomach and bowels. 

A moderate discharge of blood from the va^na, although showing that a 
separation has taken place between the ovum and the uterus, cannot be looked 
upon as an unfavourable sign, for it relieves the pelvic vessels, diminishes the 
pain in the back, and makes the patient feel more light and comfortable; but if 
it be at all brisk, and continues so after the employment of the above remedies, 
if also there be heat and throbbing in the region of the uterus, it will be neces- 
sary to apply cloths wrung out of cold water to the lower part of the abdomen 
and vulva, and to the groins and sacrum; and this treatment must be continued 
in full force until the symptoms of congestion have abated, and the discharge 
lessened or stopped. 

If the haemorrhage be really profuse, it shows that the separation of the 
ovum from the uterus must be of considerable extent ; and as there will be no 
chance of preserving the life of the foetus under such circumstances, the ex- 
pulsion of the ovum is no longer to be avoided, but rather to be promoted ; our 
attention therefore must now be directed to assist the uterus in the evacua- 
tion of its contents, with as little injury and danger to the mother as possible. It 
is, however, no easy matter to decide with certainty when we must give up all 
hope of preserving the ovum, for a large quantity of blood may be lost without 

* This is Dearly the same arrangement which has Y>eeTi.{o\\oN««dL*\>^ T>x.Go\\asid, ia the ar- 
Hcle Abortion, in the Did, Fract. Med. 
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expulsion being a necessary consequence. Uterine contractions maj have 
even taken place, and yet by careful management the mischief may be some- 
times averted, and the patient be enabled to go her full time. Even -where 
they have been of sufficient force and duration to dilate the os uteri, we are not 
jusdfied in discontinuing remedial measures unless the flooding has seriously 
affected the patient's strength, and the ovum be actually projecting through 
the OS uteri. *' We might often prevent abortion (says Baudelocque) if we 
were perfectly acquainted with its cause, even when the labour is already 
begun. A very plethoric woman felt the pains of child-birth towards the 
seventh month of her pregnancy, and the labour was very far advanced when 
I was called to her assistance, since the os uteri was then larger than a half 
crown ; two little bleedings restored a calm, so much that the next day the 
orifice in question was closed again, and the woman went the usual time. 
Food of easy digestion prudently administered quieted a labour not less ad- 
vanced in another woman, where it was suspected to be the consequence of a 
total privation of every species of nourishment for several successive days. 
Delivery did not take place till two months and a half afterwards, and at the 
full time. Emollient glysters and a very gentle cathartic procured the same 
advantage to a third woman^ in whom labour pains came on between the sixth 
and seventh months of pregnancy, after a cone of several days' continuance, 
accompanied with diarrhoea and tenesmus." {Baudelocque, § 2232.) Nor is it 
always easy to decide whether it be the ovum or not which we feel protruding 
through the os uterL " When the abortion is in the second or third month, the 
practitioner must bear in mind that it may have been retention of the menses, 
and therefore what he feels in the os uteri may either be an ovum or a coagulum 
of blood. To decide this point he must keep his finger in contact with the 
substance lying in the os uteri, and wait for the accession of a pain (for where 
clots come away, pains like those of labour are present), and ascertain whether 
the presenting mass becomes tense, advances lower, and increases somewhat 
in size ; this will be the case where it is the ovum pressing through the os 
uteri. On the other hand, if it be a coagulum, which it is well known assumes 
a fibrous structure, it will neither become tense nor descend lower, but be 
rather compressed. Generally speaking, the ovum feels like a soft bladder, 
and at its lower end is rather round than pointed, whereas a plug of coagulum 
feels harder, more solid, and less compressible, and is more or less pointed at 
its lower end, becoming broader higher up, so that we generally find that the 
coagulum has taken a complete cast of the uterine cavity. If we try to move 
the uterus by pressing against this part, it will instantly yield to the pressure 
of the finger, if it be the ovum ; whereas the extremity of a coagulum under 
these circumstances is so firmly fixed, that when pressed against b^ the 
finger the uterus will move also. When abortion happens at a later period of 
pregnancy, we shall be able to feel the different parts of the child as the os uteri 
gradually dilates, viz. the feet, or perhaps the sharp edges of bones although 
we cannot distinguish the form of the head from the cranial bones being so 
compressed and strongly overlapping each other." (Hohl, on Obstetric 
JSxplorationJ) 

Although expulsion must be looked upon as the only means of placing the 
patient in a state of safety, where the symptoms have advanced so £eu: as to 
preclude all hopes of preserving the life of the foetus, tbers are so many steps 
of this process to be gone through before it can be entirely completed, that 
more or less tune must necessarily be required fbr that purpose. The ovum 
must be completely separated from its attachments to the uterus, and the 
contractions of that organ must have been of sufficient strength and duration 
to produce such a degree of dilatation of its mouth and neck as to allow the 
ovum to pass ; but before this can be effected, such a quantity of blood may 
have been lost as greatly to endanger the life of the patient. Hence we must 
use such means as shall enable us to controul the hsemorrhage, whilst we give 
the 00 uteri time to dilate safiiciently : this object in)l\>« ^gakn^iKinieX ^^Ss^V 
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nally by plugging the vagina. The best mode of performing this operation is 
that recommended by Dr. Dewees of Philadelphia : a piece of soft sponge, of 
fiufScient size to fill the vagina without producing uneasiness, must be wrung; 
out of pretty sharp vinegar, and introduced into the passage up to the os uten ; 
the blood, in filling the cells of the sponge, coagulates rapidly, and forms a firm 
dot, which completely seals up the vagina without producing any of those 
unpleasant effects which are produced by the insertion of a napkin rolled up 
fbr the purpose. A hard unyielding mass of this nature frequently produces 
so much tension, pain of back, and irresistible efforts to bear down, as to 
render it incapable of being borne for anv length of time. The sponge plug 
may be borne for hours without inconvenience ; we may either leave it to be 
expelled with the ovum, or after a while remove it for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what progress has been made. If the os uten be still un^lated, and the 
haemorrhage going on, the plug must be returned. It is however by no means 
a remedy to be used in every case of haemorrhage, for in most instances the 
treatment already mentioned will be sufficient to keep it within safe bounds. 
Where, however, the flooding has become very alarming, and the os uteri still 
remains firm and but little dilated, the plug will prove an invaluable remedy ; 
and so long as theos uteri remains in this condition, and the uterus itself shows 
no disposition to contract, we may safely trust to perfect rest, cold applications) 
and the plug. Opium, which in the early stages of the attack is so usefid in 
keeping off contractions of the uterus, wiU now for this very reason be contra- 
indicated ; it will diminish the power of the uterus, and interfere with the 
process of expidsion. 

The acetate of lead has been extolled as a powerM remedy for stopping 
haemorrhage, more especially by Dr. Dewees, who states that ** in many cases 
it seems to exert a controul over the bleeding vessels as prompt as the ergot of 
rye does upon the uterine fibre.** (^System of Midwifery, § 1045.) "We have 
never tried this remedy in premature expulsion, having found the means 
of treatment above mentioned sufficient ; the authority however of such an 
author demands respect, the more so as it is known to be a valuable remedy 
in certain forms of menorrhagia. 

Where a considerable quantity of blood has been lost, and the patient is much 
reduced, we must endeavour not only to excite the contractile power of the 
uterus, but also to assist this organ in the expulsion of its contents : syncope in 
these cases is a dangerous symptom, because, as the patient is in the horizontal 
posture, it will seldom be induced except by a serious loss of blood ; although we 
must not therefore allow her to flood until she faints, still, however, when the 
pulse has become considerably affected, the os uteri dilates more readily, and 
in this way facilitates the expulsion ; we must no longer trust to the plug, for 
the whole system is beginning to sympathise and grow irritable, the pulse 
grows quicker and smaller, and the stomach rejects its contents. Although 
vomiting as well as syncope are symptoms which we cannot safely wait for, 
they are nevertheless means which nature adopts to relieve herself from the 
impending danger : by syncope she not only produces greater dilatability of the 
OS uteri, but also, by causing a temporary cessation of tide heart's action, she fa- 
vours the coagulation of blood, and thus checks the discharge ; whereas, by the 
involuntary effort of muscles which she excites by the action of vomiting, the 
ovum is more speedily separated and expelled. 

Where it becomes evident that expulsion cannot be prevented, it is our duty 
to promote this process before nature has had recourse to the means just men- 
tioned. The ergot of rye is here a valuable remedy, for by inducing or in- 
creasing the contractions of the uterus we shorten the process and diminish 
the danger: the powder given in cold water is decidedly the best form in 
which it can be given ; in infusion its powers seem to be injured by the heat 
of the water, and in tincture by the action of the spirit: the addition of about 
half its quantity of borax renders its action more powerful and certain. Borax 
has been long considered in Germany to possesa a s^^«c»&& '^^q.t in. exciting 
uterine contraction, but it was first recommeuLded. tot likaX '^wi^o^t Va. ^Caa 
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eountry by Dr. Copland. {Diet Pract Med. art Abortion.) A scrapie or half 
a drachm of ergot powder -with ten grains of borax may be given in cinnamon 
water, and this repeated every hoar for several times. 

In all cases threatening premature expulsion, wherever there has been much 
pun and discharge, the napkins which come from the patient should be care* 
fhlly examined by her medical attendant, for otherwise the ovum may escape 
among the coagula and not be perceived. Where the separation is jiearly 
complete, a portion of it protrudes at the os uteri ; and this we can some* 
times hook down with one or two fingers, and bring away : a still better mode 
is that reconmiended by Levret, viz. of throwing up a pretty powerful stream 
of warm water by means of a syringe. Dr. Dewees has recommended a wire 
crotchet, which he has used with very good effect {Op. ciU § 101 1.) We ought 
not, however, to be in a harry to bring away the ovum, for when the uterine 
contractions have been of sufficient strength to dilate the os uteri, it will gene* 
nlly ccMne away of itselfl One objection to the wire crotchet is, that it tears the 
membranes, and lets out the liquor amnii, and perhaps the embryo. This is by 
all means to be avoided*; the larger the body which is to be expelled, the more 
powerfblly and effectually does the uterus contract upon it : hence, therefore, 
if the membranes of a three or four months' ovum be imprudently pierced with 
a view of hastening the expulsion, the liquor amnii and embryo escape, but the 
secondines remain, and require protracted efforts of the uterus to expel them, 
daring which time the sufferings of the patient are prolonged, and the hsemor- 
rhage kept op; whereas if the ovum had remained whole, it would have been 
expelled more easily and quickly. On the other hand, where the foetus has 
already attained a considerable size (fifth month), the plan reconmiended by 
Puzos of rupturing the membranes is very desirable; by this means the size of 
the uterus is reduced by the escape of liquor amnii, and thus the haemorrhage 
checked ; and the foetus remaining in the uterus is of sufficient weight and 
bulk to excite contracdons to expel itself and the membranes. 

The treatment after abortion varies considerably : in many cases it will be 
merely necessary for the patient to remain in bed for a few days afterwards 9 
bat where she has been much reduced, a mild course of tonics will be neces- 
sary, in order to prevent that disposition to leucorrhoea and menstrual derange- 
ment which is so common a result ; this, where it is possible, should be com- 
bined with removal into the country, or to the sea-side, or, what is still better, 
to a watering place, where there are mineral springs of a chalybeate character. 
For the treatment of ansemia, we must refer our readers to the chapter on 
Hamobbhaoe. 



PART III. 

EUTOCIA, OR NATURAL PARTURITION. 

CHAPTER I. 
STAGES OF LABOUR. 

Treparatory stage. — Precursory symptoms. — First contractions, — Action of the 
pains. — Auscultation during the pains. — Effect of the pains upon the pulse. — 
Symptoms to be observed during and between the pains. — Character of a true 
pain. — Formation of the bag of liquor amnii. — Bigor at the end of tlie first 
stage, — Show. — Duration of the first stage. — Description of the second 
gtage. — Straining pains. — Dilatation of the perineum. — Expulsion of the 
chud. — JTiird stage. — Expulsion of the placenta. — Twins. 

Pabtubtfion may be divided into two great orders, Eutocia and Dystocia, the 
one signifying niiaral laboor which follows a favoura\Ae couis^ Xyc^^si 1^\ ^^ 
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mother and her child ; the other signifying foolty or irregular labour, the 
course of -which is unfavourable. 

. We may define eutocia to be the safe expulsion of the mature foetus and its 
secundines by the natural powers destined for that purpose. No function ex- 
hibits such infinite varieties, -within the limits of health and safety to the 
mother and her offspring, as that of parturition ; no t-wo labours, even in the 
same individual, are exactly alike ; still, ho-wever, the great objects of the pro- 
cess will be the same, viz. 1st, the preparation of the passages and the foetus 
for its expulsion ; 2dly, the expulsion of the foetus ; and ddly, the expulsion 
of the placenta and membranes. 

That we may form a clearer and more comprehensive -vie-w of this process, 
labour has usually been di-vided into stages or periods, marked by the changes 
just now alluded to : hence it is generally said to consist of three stages ; the 
first, or preparatory stage, commencing -with the first perceptible contractions 
oi the uterus, and terminating in the fuJl dilatation of die os uteri ; the second, 
or stage of expulsion, terminating -with the birth of the child; and the third, 
consisting of the expulsion of the placenta. 

Preparatory stage, — Precursory symptoms. For some time before the com- 
mencement of actual labour, a variety of changes are taking place which must 
be looked upon as the precursors of this process : during die last weeks of 
pregnancy, nature appears, as it were, to be preparing for the great change 
which is at hand, and to be making such arrangements as shall enable it 
to be completed with the least possible danger both for the mother and her 
child. 

One of the earliest warnings which we have of approaching labour is an 
alteration in the form of the abdominal tumour ; the cervix uteri has by tins 
time (especially in primiparse) entirely disappeared; the presenting part of the 
child has therefore descended to the lowest part of the uterus ; the fundus has 
sunk lower and more forwards ; and from the diaphragm being enabled to act 
with greater freedom, the respiration is performed with more ease and comfort 
to the patient ; she therefore feels more capable of moving about, and is in better 
health and spirits than for some time pre-viously. Upon examination per 
vaginam, the head will be found deep in the cavity of the pelvis, covered by the 
lower and anterior segment of the uterus ; the os uteri is still closed, and situ- 
ated in the upper part of the hollow of the sacrum, forming merely a small 
circular depression. In women who have already had chil£'en, a portion of 
the cervix uteri is still remaining ; it is thick and bulky ; and in some cases, 
where the uterus has been greatly distended in several successive pregnancies, 
it is nearly as long as in the unimpregnated state ; the os tines or os uteri 
externum is open, its edge irregular from former labours ; the upper extremity 
of the canal of the cervix is contracted, and forms the os uteri internum ; it has 
been closed during the greater part of pregnancy, but usually is now sufficiently 
open to admit the finger ; the os uteri is neither so high up nor so far back- 
wards in the pelvis as in primiparse, and is reached with greater ease; whereas 
the head of the child, instead of being felt in the cavity of the pelvis, generally 
remains at the brim until labour is more advanced. 

First contractions. The first contractions of the uterus (in a state of health) 
are so slight as scarcely to be noticed by the patient : diey create a sensation 
of equable pressure and general tightness round the abdomen, and during the 
contraction the uterus feels somewhat firmer, but they are neither attended 
with pain, nor do they appear at first to have any effect upon the os uteri ; 
these precursory contractions generally come on a day or two before actual 
labour commences, and sometimes are felt at intertals for one or two weeks. 
Where the uterus has been exposed to any source of irritation, and especially 
where there is a disposition to rheumatic affection of this organ, they may pro- 
duce much suffering and give rise to one form of what are called yoZnepasiw, 
hereafter to be described. " The first contractions, says M. Leroux (o^ les 
J^erlesdeSang, §4L), are feeble, and communicate no sensation to the patient; 
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in order to discover them we must hold our hand upon the abdomen, and if we 
feel the globe of the uterus raise itself and become hard, this is a true contrac- 
tion. These contractions gradually increase until they excite pain : but pain is 
not essential to a contraction ; it depends on the distension and compression of 
the nerves produced by the resistance of the body upon which the uterus acts, 
and increases in severity in proportion to the degree of resistance and con- 
traction." 

In proportion as the lower part of the uterus descends into the cavity of the 
pelvis, so does it exert a degree of pressure on the neighbouring parts ; the 
capacity of the bladder and rectum is diminished ; and being therefore unable 
to contain the usual quantity of urine and faeces, and being probably rendered 
more irritable by the pressure above-mentioned, the patient experiences fre- 
quent calls to pass water and evacuate the bowels, which is sometimes effected 
with considerable difficulty : in some instances she is obliged to lean forward, 
or support the abdomen, in order to take the weight of the child off the neck 
of the bladder before she can empty it : the same cause occasionally requires 
the use of the catheter, and sometimes renders the introduction of it a matter 
of considerable difficulty. 

As these various changes make their appearance, the patient becomes restless 
and anxious; she cannot remain long in the same posture ; the slight precursory 
contractions, which have been just described, are becoming stronger, and begin 
to produce a sensation of pain; the os uteri (in primiparsc) opens somewhat, its 
edge at first is exceedingly thin, and feels almost membranous ; by degrees 
however it swells, grows thick and cushiony, and is now more dilatable. 

Actum of the pains. The os uteri does not dilate merely by the mechanical 
stretching which the pressure of the membranes and presenting part exert 
upon it ; it dilates in consequence of its circular fibres being no longer able to 
m^mfAin that State of contraction which they had preserved daring pregnancy ; 
they are overpowered by the longitudinal fibres of the uterus, which, by their 
contractions, pull open the os uteri equally in every direction. 

The vagina also swells and grows more cushiony, and this is followed by a 
copious secretion of colourless and nearly inodoroas mucus. " The more al- 
buminous it is the better, and it is always a good sign when lumps of albuminous 
matter come away from time to time ; tiie tMcker, softer, and more cushiony the 
OS uteri is, the more mucus does it secrete." (Wigand, Geburt des Menschen^ 
voL ii. p. 292.) The thin hard os uteri does not dilate, its fibres are all in 
close contact, and like a well twisted cord will not yield ; whereas, when they 
are separated from each other by the swelling of the os uteri, they easily yield 
to the dilating force which is applied to them. Besides serving the purpose of 
lubricating &e passage, the secretion of mucus is of great importance as a 
topical depletion, for, by thus unloading the congested vessels, they diminish 
the vasculaiity and heat of the part, and render it more capable of dilatation. 
" If, on the other hand, the entrance of the vagina is small, the neighbouring 
parts cool, dry, inelastic, and as if tightiy stretched over the bones ; if the finger, 
in spite of being well oiled and carefully introduced, produces pain upon the 
gentlest attempt to examine, we may expect a tedious and difficult labour." 
(Qp. cit p. 190.) 

The patient is now no longer able to conceal her pains when they come on. 
If she l^ in the act of conversing she stops short, and remains silent until the 
severity of the pain is over ; if she be walking about her room she is obliged 
to stand still for the time, and rest against or hold by something until the 
pain has gone off. The true labour pains are situated in the back and loins ; 
&iey come on at regular intervals, rise gradually up to a certain pitch of in- 
tensity, and abate as gradually : it is a dull, heavy, deep sort of pain, producing 
occasionally a low moan from the patient ; not sharp or twinging, which would 
elicit a very different expression of suffering from her. 

Auscultation during the pains, " If we direct our attention to the changes of 
tone which the uterine pulsations present during auscvxVtaiVvoii, ^^ ^s^siXi ^siSl 
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tliem generally stronger, more distinct and varied in tone during labour ; and 
thifi is especially the case jost before a pain comes on. Even if the patient wished 
to conceal her pains, this phenomenon, and more especially the rapidity of die 
beats, would enable us to ascertain the truth. The moment a pain begins, and 
even before the patient herself is aware of it, we hear a sudden short rushing 
sound, which appears to proceed from the liquor amnii, and to be partly pro- 
duced by the movement of the child, which seems to anticipate the coming on 
of the contraction : nearly at the same moment all the tones of the uterine 
pulsations become stronger; other tones, which have not been heard before, and 
which are of a piping resonant character, now become audible, and seem to 
vibrate through the stethoscope, like the sound of a string which has been 
struck and drawn tighter while in the act of vibrating. The whole tone of 
the uterine circulation rises in point of pitch. Shortly after this, viz. as the 
pain becomes stronger and more general, the uterine sound seems as it 
were to become more and more distant, until at length it becomes very dull, 
or altogether inaudible. But as soon as the pain has reached its height and 
gradually declines, the sound is again, heard as fiiU as at the beginning 
of the pain, and resumes its former tone, which in the intervals between the 
pains is as it was during pregnancy, except somewhat louder. This is the 
course of things if the pain be a true one, and attain its fall intensity : where 
the pains are false or irregular it is very different ; the uterine sound either 
remains unaltered, or increases only for an instant, or its seeming increase of 
distance, as above mentioned, is not observed." {DieGeburtahulfliche Exploration^ 
von Dr. A. T. Hohl, erstertheil, s. 105.) 

Effect of the pains upon the pulse. It is curious to observe the effect which 
a regular pain has upon the rapidity of the mother's pulse ; as the former 
eomes on and goes off, so does the other increase or diminish. ** The increasing 
rapidity of the pulse announces the commencement of the pain ; it rises and 
attains its summum with it ; and as the pain subsides so does the pulse gradually 
resume the rate which it had during the intervals ; a similar ebb and flow may 
be heard in the uterine souffle. The more regular the pain is, and the more 
distinctly it rises to its full extent, the more marked, regular, and distinct, is this 
change in it. We may also invert the order of things, and say, the more dis- 
tinctly the rapidity of the pulse comes on and announces the pain, the more 
regularly it rises and attains a certain height, which it maintains, and then 
gradually subsides, in like proportion will the pain be more perfect, attain its 
full extent more completely, and act more efficaciously upon the regular pro- 
gress of the labour. Where however the rapidity of the beats subsides before 
It had scarcely begun to increase, the pain is too weak ; or where the rapidity 
rises by sudden starts, the pain is a hurried one ; and in either case its effect 
will be imperfect." (Hohl, op. cit vol. i. p. 108.) In order that we may ascer- 
tain these changes correctly, we ought to note the rapidity of the pulse during 
each successive quarter of a minute as directed by M. Hohl; thus, in a pain 
which lasts two minutes, the increase and diminution in the rapidity of the 
pulse may be as follows, 18. 18. 20. 22. ; 24. 24. 22.. 18. As labour advances 
it increases, so that shortly before the birth of the child we shall find that what 
was the rate of the pulse during the height of the pains at the beginning is now 
the rate of it during the intervals. 

Symptoms to be observed during and between the pains. When a pain comes 
on, the uterus grows hard and tense; if the fundus be somewhat to one 
side, as is not unfrequently the case, it now gradually moves, so that the 
median line of the uterus corresponds with that of the patient's body ; the va- 
rious prominences of the child are no longer to be felt, the whole is now firm 
and unyielding; the os uteri is put tightly upon the stretch, the membranes 
which were loose become tense and are firmly pressed against it, and the pre- 
senting part is rendered indistinct : as the pain gradually subsides, the uterus 
becomes softer, and yields to the pressure of the hand ; the different parts of 
tbe child which project, as also its movemeuU, caauow be felt more distinctly ; 
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the patient is free from pain, and feels herself in an agreeable state of tran- 
qaillity, which is frequently attended by a short refreshing doze ; the os uteri, 
which has become somewhat more dilated during the last pain, is now soft and 
loose, so that we can hook the finger into it and move it about ; the tight blad- 
der of membranes becomes relaxed and flaccid, and retracts more or less into 
the uterus, so that we shall now be able to introduce the finger into the os 
uteri and feel the presenting part through the membranes ; while the present- 
ing part of the child, which during the pain was fixed, can be moved somewhat 
by the finger. 

Characters of a true pain. In examining the course of a true pain we shall 
find that the contractions of the uterus do not begin in the fundus, but in the 
OS uteri, and pass from the one to the other. (Wigand, op, cit vol. ii. p. 197.) 
Every pain which commences in the fundus is abnormal, and either arises from 
some derangement in the uterine action, or is sympathetic with some irritation 
not immediately connected with the uterus, as from colic, constipation, &c. 
We very seldom find that a contraction of the uterus, which has commenced in 
the fundus, passes into the cervix and os uteri, and becomes a genuine effective 
pain; usually speaking, the contraction is confined to the circumference of 
the fondus, without detruding the foetus at all. When a genuine pain comes 
on, so far from the head being pressed against the os uteri, it at first rises up- 
wards, and sometimes gets even out of reach of the finger, whilst the os uteri 
itself is filled with the bladder of membranes : if it had commenced in the 
fundus instead of in the inferior segment of the uterus, so far from the head 
being drawn up at the first coming on of the pain, it would have been forcibly 
pushed down against the os uteri. In the course of a few seconds the contrac- 
tion gradually spreads over the whole uterus, and is felt especially in the fun- 
dus ; the head which had been raised somewhat from the os uteri is now again 
pushed downwards to it, and seems to act as a wedge for the purpose of dilating 
it ; it is not until the whole uterus is beginning to contract that the patient has 
a sensation of pain. We may, therefore, consider that a genuine uterine con- 
traction consists of certain phenomena which occur in the following order : 
first, the OS uteri grows tight, and the presenting part rises somewhat from 
it ; then the rest of the uterus, especially the fundus, becoming hard, the 
patient has a sensation of pain, and the presenting part of the child advances. 
The period of time necessary for all these changes varies not only in different 
individuals, but in the same individual in different labours, and in different 
stages of the same labour. 

•' The more completely the os uteri is opposite the fundus, and the more 
the axis of the uterus corresponds with that of the pelvis, the sooner are 
the pains, cateris paribus, capable of dilating the os uteri. " ( Wigana, vol. ii. 
p. 273.) The cushiony state of the vagina and os uteri, and the free secretion 
of thick albuminous mucus from these parts, as already mentioned, will be of 
great importance in ensuring their easy dilatation. Where this secretion is 
either absent, or very scanty, the passages become dry, hot, and tender, from 
no relief being afforded to the congested vessels by its effusion ; and, vice versa, 
where there is a febrile state of the circulation and considerable topical excite- 
ment, the secretion is sparing, or perhaps stops entirely. This state may arise 
from a variety of causes, such as from general plethora, too warm clothing, bad 
-ventilation, derangement and irritation of the primse vise, and abuse of spirituous 
and other stimulating liquors : it may arise from constipation, or may be in-. 
dnced by rough jand too frequent examination. The patient becomes flushed, 
excited, and feverish, with a hot skin, dry tongue, thirst, and headach ; the 
uterine contractions become irregular, they produce much suffering, and but 
▼ery littie advance in the progress of the labour; the passages are in a state oi 
inflammation, and more especially the os uteri, which is much swollen and ex- 
cessively tender. The process of labour is completely interrupted, and can 
only be restored to a healthy condition by bleeding, warm. bat\i, Vaa^Mvt^^^ ^sv^ 
enemata. 

H2 
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Formation of the bag of the liquor amnii. When the os uteri has dilated more or 
less, a quantity of liqaor amnii begins to collect between the head and the mem- 
branes, so that -when a pain comes on they form a tense, elastic, and conical bag, 
which presses firmly against the os uteri, and protrudes through it into the 
vaffina, and from its form and elastic nature greatly facilitates the speedy dila- 
tation of it If the edge of the os uteri be still thin, it will become so tense 
during the pain, and the bag of membranes will press so firmly against it, that 
we shall have some difficulty for the moment in distinguishing the one from the 
other. As the labour advances, the intervals between the psdns become shorter, 
whereas the pains themselves are of longer duration and more effective. In 
this way pain succeeds pain until the os uteri, at length, attains its full degree 
of dilatation ; if the membranes have not yet ruptured, we may now expect 
them to burst with every succeeding pain. 

Rigor at the end of the first stage. At this moment the patient is occasionally 
seized with a sudden and violent fit of shivering, so much so as to make the 
teeth chatter, and even communicate a tremulous motion to the bed itsetf ; this 
is not the result of cold, nor is it relieved by the application of external warmth ; 
and, in many cases, the patient will express her surprise that she should shiver 
thus violently, and yet not feel cold. It appears to be a modification of con- 
vulsive action, excited by sympathy between the os uteri on its becoming fully 
dilated, and certain muscles in other parts of the body. 

Show, On examination at this stage of the process, streaks of blood will 
be found in the mucus which soils the finger, and sometimes it amounts to a 
slight discharge of blood : this appearance is called by midwives ** a show" as 
it usually indicates that the os uteri is nearly or fully dilated. It is produced by 
a separation of the membranes from the vicinity of the os uteri, and consequent 
rupture of any little vascular twigs which may have passed from the uterus 
to them. 

The full dilatation of the os uteri terminates the first stage of labour. 
During this stage, the action of the pains does not appear to have been so much 
for the expulsion of the child, as for preparing it as well as the passages for 
this purpose, viz. by so arranging and regulating the different forces of the 
uterus, and at the same time by giving the child such a position (t. e, with its 
long axis parallel to that of the uterus), and the os uteri such a degree of di- 
latation, as shall ensure its expulsion with the greatest possible ease and safety. 

Duration of the first stage. The duration of the first stage of labour varies 
exceedingly, both in primiparse and those who have had several children ; nor 
IS it at sdl easy to determine with precision the exact moment when labour 
commences. The sensation of pain to the patient is no guide whatever, for 
what is attended with much suffering in one patient is scarcely sufficient to 
excite the notice of another. The dilatation of the os uteri as marking its com- 
mencement, must also be taken with some caution : in primiparse, where it ge- 
nerally remains closed until the contractions are becoming painfol, it would 
obviously be wrong to date the commencement of labour from the moment that 
the OS uteri opens, as regular uterine contractions have been evidently present 
for some hours previously, although not of sufficient force to produce actual 
pain. On the other hand, in women who have already had several children, 
the OS uteri is found open some days and even weeks before labour comes on. 
As a general rule, we may stite that regular and genuine contractions of the 
uterus, sufficiently powerful to produce pain, seldom require more than six 
hours to effect the full dilatation of the os uteri ; in many cases a much shorter 
time will be sufficient ; whereas, in others, the first stage of labour may last for 
more than quadruple this period before it is completed : in neither can it be 
considered as abnormal ; Qjid we usually find that where the pains of the first 
stage have been slow and lingering, they become remarkably quick and active 
during the second stage. This agrees with the experience of Dr. Churchill, in 
his report of the Western Lying-in Hospital at Dublin, viz. that, " no evil 
consequences resulted, and they (the labours where the first stage was so pro* 
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tracted) ^ere amongst those in whom the remaining stages of labour were 
fhortest." 

The first stage terminates with the full dilatation of the os uteri ; the rup- 
tore of the membranes is a change which is necessarily more or less uncertain, 
as to the precise period of labour at which it takes place. Thus, in primiparse, it 
frequently occurs before the first stage is completed ; whereas in other cases 
the membranes sometimes do not give way until the head approaches or has 
even passed through the os externum; generally speaking, however, they 
burst at this period of the labour, and usually effect a remarkable change in the 
whole process. The pains are now of longer duration and more powerful, the 
interrtds between them are shorter, and yet, although the suffering is actually 
more severe, it is more tolerable to the patient than that of the first stage. 
During the first stage they are chiefly confined to one spot in the loins ; and as 
they must necessarily continue for some hours without any distinct evidence 
of the labour being advanced by them, the patient feels discouraged and gets a 
little impatient at the endurance of so much apparently useless suffering : but as 
soon as the gush of liquor amnii takes place, she feels that a great idteration 
has been produced ; the abdomen becomes smaller : the pains assume a very 
different character, and every thing combines to assure her that she has made 
progress, and encourages her to patience and resolution. 

Description of second stage. The os uteri has now disappeared entirely, so 
that the vagina and uterus form one continuous canal, and is thus admirably 
adapted for the easy passage of the head : the anterior lip, however, dilates much 
more slowly than the other parts of it, and this is especially the case in primi- 
parse, for, being pressed between the head and pelvis it becomes (edematous, and 
swells to a considerable size : if the pains be strong, it is pushed down more or 
less before the head, and may be frequently felt beneath the symphysis pubis^ 
and occasionally, it is detruded so far as to be visible between the labia. Ac- 
cording toWigand, the swelling of the anterior lip sometimes attains such a size 
as makes it liable to be mistaken for the bladder of membranes (pp. ciu vol. ii. 
p. 308.) ; it seldom produces much obstacle to the advance of the head, and 
with a little patience gradually disappears of itself. All attempts to push it up 
above the head are objectionable, because, in the first place, the finger cannot 
reach sufficiently high to effect this object, and therefore the swelling descends 
again to its former situation ; and, secondly, the efforts to push it up only tend to 
inflame it and increase the swelling. Those who imagine that they can push 
up the anterior lip of the os uteri above the head deceive themselves; and even 
if they do succeed, it merely shows that had they let it alone, it would have 
gone up very shortly of itself. 

Straining pains. As the head enters the vagina, not only do the con- 
traptions of the uterus become much more powerful, but now another set of 
forces are called into action, and the half involuntary efforts of the abdominal 
and other muscles come to aid the uterus in expelling its contents. The sole 
object of this stage is the expulsion of the child, and even the vagina by its 
contractions contributes to effect it The head is therefore subjected to con- 
siderable pressure ; hence we may now feel the cranial bones overlapping each 
other at the sutures, and the fontanelles diminished in size ; and, from the 
tightness with which the head is embraced by the vagina, the circulation in the 
scalp is more or less impeded, and a large (edematous swelling, called c'a/>u^«uc- 
6edaneumf forms on that part of the head which presents. 

Each pain is attended with a violent and irresistible impulse to bear down, 
and every muscle which can assist in effecting this object is now brought into 
play. The tone of the patient's voice, the expression of her face, the hurried 
breathing and sudden inspiration, stopping short the moment a pain comes on, 
in order that she may add still greater power to the efforts which she is about to 
make, all betoken a very different process to that of the first stage, and one 
which requires a powerful struggle of muscular strengO;! ^jcli^ ^ii<&\^ l^^^rt >&% 
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completion. Hence it is that the sound of the patient's voice during a pain is 
frequently of itself suflScient to inform us how far labour is advanced, for ** we 
never see the really powerful straining pains come on (the head may be never so 
low in the pelvis), so long as the os uteri is not fully dilated." (Wigand, op, 
cit.y6L ii. p. 310.) This is a wise provision of Nature, for by this means it pre- 
vents the danger of laceration to which the os uteri would be otherwise exposed, 
and shows the importance of not permitting a patient to strain and bear down 
imtil the os uteri be fully dilated. In those cases where a patient has been in- 
duced to exert herself prematurely, the efforts being voluntary are never so 
powerful, and soon produce much fatigue. 

Several reasons have been assigned why the stndning pains should come on 
at this stage. It cannot be owing to the pressure of the head upon the parts of 
the pelvis, as has been supposed, and especially the rectum, thus producing the 
sensation of a violent desire to evacuate the bowels, because, in almost every 
case of first labour, the head for several days before the actual commence- 
ment of labour is sufficienUy deep in the pelvis to produce these effects. 
It evidently arises from a sympathetic connection ** between the os uteri and 
vagina on the one hand, and the abdominal and other muscles on the other. 
We see this connection most distinctiy in those difficult labours where the head 
is pushed down deeply in the pelvis even to the very outiet, and where the os 
uteri which is but litUe dilated is protruded before it. In such cases we never 
see the really powerful and continued action of the abdominal muscles excited, 
let the head press never so forcibly upon the rectum ; but as soon* as the os uteri 
(perhaps after much suffering) has retracted over the head, the whole auxili- 
ary action of the abdominal muscles conunences." {^Ibid, vol. ii. p. 467.) 

There is the same relation between these muscles and the vagina, as there 
is between them and the rectum : the moment the vagina becomes distended, 
it begins to contract upon the distending body, and like the rectum excites 
them to strong and involuntary action. The tenesmus of dysentery is a sym- 
pathetic action of the same nature ; the rectum is highly irritated by the acrid 
nature of its contents, and excites an irresistible disposition to bear down. The 
patient wishes for the next pain and yet she dreads it, firom the suffering it 
creates, and the tremendous effort whidi it compels her to make j the pulse 
is quicker, and is not only so during the intervals, but undergoes a greater 
increase of rapidity during the pains themselves than in the first stage ; .the 
&ce becomes red, swollen, and bathed in perspiration ; the breath is humed; the 
lips are apart ; the eyes are wild ; every thing betokens a state of the highest 
excitement When a pain comes on, she catches hold of whatever she can 
reach, plants her feet upon any thing which is firm, and, by thus fixing her 
extremities, she is enabled to bear down with greater power and SSect. 
During the struggle the face often changes its expression surprisingly, so 
much so, that even her own attendants would scarcely recognise her. 

DUatatixm of the perineum. As pain succeeds pain, gradually increasing both 
in force as well as duration, the head descends along the vagina, and begins to 
press against the perineum ; the rectum becomes flattened ; the sphincter ani 
dilated, and therefore any fsecal matter which may have been lodging there is 
unavoidably expelled ; the anterior wall of the rectum is pressed close against 
the anus, and where the pressure is very great, even protrudes somewhat 
through it ; the hsemorrhoidal veins are frequently much distended, and form a 
roll of cushiony swelling around the anus. A small quantity of liquor amnii 
dribbles away from time to time, but it is neither during a pain, nor during the 
absence of a pain, for in the former case the pressure of the head acts as a 
plug and prevents its escape, and in the latter there is no uterine contraction 
present to expel it : the liquor amnii dribbles away only at the moment when 
a pain is coming on or going off. 

JSapuIsion of the child. As the head descends fiirther it begins to press more 

powerfully on the perineum, and during each pain pushes it out like a large 

ball; and then, as the contraction goes off, and. the Te.siL\i<en&^ oi \k<& ^^"^As^a 
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regain their saperiority, it retires again. The hreadth of the perineum (viz, 
from the anus to the vulva) increases, whilst it diminishes considerably in 
thickness, especially towards its anterior margin. Whilst passing through the 
inferior aperture or outlet of the pelvis, the head advances more or less for- 
irards under the pubic arch, and begins to distend the os externum ; during a 
]>ain it separates the labia, and protrudes between them, and again retires as the 
peon goes off; a larger and larger portion of the head gradually forces itself 
through the os externum as this dilates; the perineum becomes still thinner, so 
that at length it is scarcely thicker than parchment. When more of the head 
has passed through, it does not now recede when the pain goes off ; the os ex- 
ternum and perineum are at their greatest distension, for the largest diameter 
of the head which is presented to the os externum is now encircled by it ; the 
next pain brings the head into the world. 

This is the moment of greatest pain, and the patient is frequently quite wild 
and fhmtic with suffering ; it approaches to a species of insanity, and shows 
itself in the most quiet and gentle dispositions. The laws in Germany have 
m&de great allowances for any act of violence committed during these moments 
of phrenzy, and wisely and mercifully consider that the patient at the time 
was labouring under a species of temporary insanity. Even the act of child- 
murder, when satisfactorily proved to have taken place at this moment, is treated 
with considerable leniency. This state of mind is sometimes manifested in a 
slighter degree by actions and words so contrary to the general habit and 
nature of the patient, as to prove that she could not have been under the proper 
control of her reason at the moment It is a question how far this state of 
mind may arise from intense suffering, or how far the circulation of the brain 
may be i^ected by the pressure which is exerted upon the abdominal viscera. 

A short cessation of pain succeeds the birth of the head. The violent dis- 
tension of the 08 externum has ceased for a time, and the patient the feels com-^ 
paratively easy ; but in the course of a few minutes the pains return as be- 
fore,, although not quite so severe: first the shoulder, which is turned forwards, 
passes under the pubic arch, followed by the other which sweeps over the pe- 
rineum. The rest of the child is expelled with comparative ease, and as soon 
as its pelvis has passed through the os externum, a gush of the remaining liquor 
anmii, which had been retained in the upper pordons of the uterus, follows; the 
whole abdomen instantly sinks and becomes flaccid, while the uterus contracts 
into a firm globe upon the placenta, which is shortly to be expelled. A most 
delightful and perfect calm succeeds, and the sense of freedom from suffering, 
and joy for the termination of her trial, are expressed in the liveliest terms of 
gratitude. 

Third stage — exptdsion of the placenta. The period between the birth of 
the child and expulsion of the placenta varies considerably. Sometimes it 
follows the child very rapidly, so that, apparently, they are both expelled by the 
same effort of uterine action ; at others, the interval is more considerable. There 
is generally an interval of ten or fifteen minutes, and then pains of a totally 
different character make their appearance : these are supposed to denote the 
separation of the placenta from the uterus, and, from their being usually at- 
tended with discharge of more or less blood, have been termed dolores cruenti 
by many of the foreign writers. The expulsion of the placenta is attended 
with little or no suffering ; it descends into the vagina inverted, t. e. with its 
fcetal or amniotic surface turned outwards : whether or not this is produced by 
pulling at the cord is perhaps a question. 

Twins. If there be twins, the placenta of the first child is seldom expelled 
until after the birth of the second child. The membranes of the second ovum 
become distended with liquor amnii, project into the vagina, and burst as in a 
common single labour ; the passages have been sufficiently dilated and pre- 
pared by the birth of the first child, so that, when the uterus begins to contract, 
the expulsion of the second will be readily and em\^ eS^cXi^^ TVv^ x^Susroat 
XDAjr resume its efforts for this purpose in twenty in\n\x\.e% ^€t ^^si^^Xso^^l'^^ 
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first child, or it may remain quiescent for several hours without at all dis- 
turbing the regular and natural course of the process which will be precisely 
the same as in the previous case. 

The placentae of twins are usually expelled together, forming one large pla* 
centary mass ; their vessels, however, are distinct from each other, so that witii 
care one placenta can be peeled away from the other. In other cases, thef 
are separated from each other by an intervening space of membranes ; and i. 
one rare instance of triplet placentae the umbilical arteries of two placentae ani- 
stomosed with each other, before dividing into smaller branches. 

Upon the expulsion of the placenta, the uterus, being now emptied of i* 
contents, contracts into a firm hard ball, which may be felt behind the symphysis 
pubes, or sometimes a little to one side, of about the size of a full grown fcelal 
head. This state of hard contraction gradually disappears, and a discharge oi 
blood called lochia follows, which having continued for a few days beconces 
colourless, and at length ceases altogether. For a description of the changes 
which the uterus and passages undergo in returning to their former condition 
as in the unimpregnated stat«, we refer to the chapter on the Female Osoi^s 
OF Generation. 
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State of the bowels. — Form and size of the uterus. — True and spurious pains. — 
Treatment of spurious pains. — Management of the first stage. — - Examination. 
— Position of ike patient during labour. — Prognosis a^ to the duration of la- 
bour. — Diet during labour. — Supporting the perineum. — Treatment of peri* 
neal laceration. — Cord round the child's neck. — Birth of the child, and ligature 
of the cord. — Importance of ascertaining that the uterus is contracted after 
iahour. — Management of the placenta. — Twins. — Treatment after labour. — 
JLactation. — Milk fever and abscess. — Excoriated nipples, — Diet during 
lactation. — Management of lochia. — After-pains. 

This is a subject of great extent as well as importance, because it comprehends 
the whole mass of rules for the management of a woman, not only just previous 
to and during, but also after, her confinement. On nothing does the course of 
a natural labour depend so much, as upon the careful removal of every source 
of irritation which may tend in any way to derange or interrupt the regular 
progress of that series of changes or phenomena which constitutes the great 
process of normal parturition. It will be necessary that the reader should have 
made himself thoroughly master of the sul^jects discussed in the last chapter, 
before commencing those of the present one. With each cTiange there men- 
tioned, the state of the system and its functions should be carefully watched, 
and every slight deviation from the natural course of things checked by ap- 
propriate dietetic or medical treatment. Hence, therefore, Uie more a woman 
can follow her usual avocations, and take that degree of exercise to which 
she has been accustomed at other times, the better ; for by so doing the cir- 
culation is equalised, the digestion is kept in full activity, and the tone and 
general strength of the system maintained. 

It would almost seem, by rendering a woman more capable of moving about 
during the last weeks of pregnancy (which has already been shown to be pro- 
duced by the sinking of the fundus, enabling the respiration to act more freely), 
that Nature intended she should use exercise at this period, and thus prepare 
Iter, by increased health, and strength, for a process ^\i\<i\i. t^q^^^ ^q uuiaK 
suffering and exertion. 
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Her hours should he regular and early, her meals light and moderate, and 
by agreeable and cheerful occupation she should fit herself, both in body and 
mind, to meet the coming triaL 

State of the bowels. Attention to the state of the bowels is of first importance, 
and must never be neglected. It is a subject nevertheless upon which women 
are remarkably careless, and they will frequently, when not attended to, allow 
labour to come on with their bowels in a very loaded and highly improper 
condition. 

There is perhaps no one circumstance which is found to exert such a pre- 
judicial influence on the course of a natural labour, in so many different ways, 
as deranged and constipated bowels. Where the contents are of an unhealthy 
character, the irritation which they produce in the intestinal canal is quickly 
transmitted to the uterus, and tends not a little to pervert and derange the due 
and healthy action of this organ : hence arises one of the most fertUe sources 
of spurious pains, a subject which will shortly come under our consideration. 
Where the bowels are loaded, in consequence of the pressure upon the ascending 
cava, considerable obstruction to the free return of blood from the pelvic vis- 
cera is produced, the vessels of which become considerably engorged. No 
organ feels these effects more than the uterus: from the immensely dilated 
condition of its veins, a state of local plethora is engendered, which, from the 
congested state of the uterine parietes, considerably interferes with the free 
and regular action of its fibres, and not unfrequently predisposes to heemor- 
rhage. 

Moreover the rectum, being distended with feces, diminishes proportionally 
the capacity of the pelvis, and prevents the ready descent of the head into 
it ; occasionally it forms, at the beginning of labour, a solid cylinder of in- 
durated fseces, so hard, as, at the first touch, almost to induce the suspicion of 
a projecting sacrum. As a measure of common cleanliness, the bowels ought 
always to be attended to before labour, for, besides the more serious effects 
now enumerated, the labour may be rendered exceedingly filthy for the patient, 
and not less disgusting for the practitioner ; for, as the sphincter ani loses all 
power of contraction when the head advances deeper into the pelvis, it follows 
that whatever fscal matter may have been lodging in the rectum will now be 
tmconsciously pressed out 

Hence therefore, for the last few days of pregnancy, the bowels should be 
regularly opened (unless they are so spontaneously, which is seldom the case) 
by castor oil or other mild laxatives ; and if labour has already commenced 
before this measure has been taken, and if, therefore, there is not sufficient 
time for the operation of the medicine, an enema should be given.* In Ger- 
many it is a rule to throw up some chamomile infusion at the commencement 
of every labour, by which means the process is rendered more cleanly than 
is frequently the case in this country ; and also, for the reasons already given, 
the early stage is less apt to be tedious from spurious and ineffective pains. 

Form and size of the uterus. The more regular the first precursory pains 
are, the more Symmetrical and uniform will be the shape of the uterus ; and 
again, on the other hand, the more uniform its shape, the more regularly and 
effectively will it act 

It is these slight but early contractions, which, although they produce little 
or no effect upon the os uteri, exert a very important influence over the firstv 
half of labour ; for it is by their action, in great measure, that the form of the 
uterus is determined, as also the correct position of the child. Hence, therefore, 
some practitioners lay considerable stress on ascertaining the precise form of 
the abdomen as a means of determining what sort of labour the patient will 
have. 

In a woman pregnant for the first time, and in a state of perfect health, the 

* ** Clysteres ii^iciantur, quorum irritatione expultrix uterV iatcuYtBito eiiLc\X.«X>n, ^x ^v^^^xa. 
fn t t &tii i M ampUorem locum utero relinquat" (Riveritti, Prax, Med. de Partu d^filcai.'^ 
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uterus is of an oval or rather elliptical form at the beginning of labour : -when 
seen in profile, the abdomen presents nearly a uniform degree of convexity. 
Li this state the child lies with its long axis parallel to that of the uterus, that 
is, with its head or inferior extremity turned towards the brim of the pelvis ; 
and if the fundus has already sunk in the manner above mentioned, the prac- 
titioner may very confidently prognosticate that the head presents, even before 
making an examination per vaginam. 

In a perfectly healthy primipara there is scarcely any inclination of the 
uterus either to one side or forwards, its median line corresponding with that 
of the abdomen ; whereas in the multipara the axis of the uterus is seldom 
straight, inclining more or less to one side, or, from the greater relaxation of 
the abdominal parietes, being somewhat pendulous. The size of the uterus 
should also be taken into consideration, especially in first pregnancies ; a large 
uterus shows that either its parietes are gorged with too much blood, or that 
its cavity is distended with an unusual quantity of liquor amnii, or that the child 
Is very large, or that there are twins. Whatever may be the cause of the dis- 
tension, it interferes with the regular and effective contractions of the uterus, 
and tends to make the labour (at least the first part of it) tedious. A moderate 
sized uterus is much more capable of active exertion, for its fibres not being 
put so much upon the stretch are enabled to contract better. 

True and false pains. If the patient is already beginning to su£fer pains, it 
is of great importance to ascertain whether they be genuine or spurious ; upon 
the correct diagnosis of which, the favourable or unfavourable course of the 
labour not unfrequently in great measure depends. 

A genuine labour pain comes on at tolerably regular intervals, rises gi^u- 
ally to a certain degree of intensity, remains at that point for a few seconds, 
and then subsides as gradually ; the body and fundus of the uterus increase in 
hardness, and the os uteri in tenseness, in proportion as the pain rises, and vice 
yersa ; the pain is seated in the back and loins, and is of a dull aching cha- 
racter : but with the spurious pains it is quite the reverse ; they come on and 
go off suddenly and irregularly, the pain is in the abdomen, and produces a 
sharp twinging sensation, and the hardness of the uterus and tenseness of its 
mouth bear no proportion to the pain. 

Spurious labour pains are the early contractions of the uterus perverted and 
rendered irregular, spasmodic, and painful by irritation, congestion, or inflam- 
matory action ; they sometimes come on several days before actual labour 
commences, and if not recognised and removed, may expose the patient to 
considerable suffering and exhaustion. Derangement of the stomach and 
1x)wels is one of the most frequent causes of spurious pains, for by the irritation 
vhich is thus produced^ the uterus is almost sure to sympathise, and to have 
hs action more or less disordered. This may arise from unhealthy irritating 
contents of the bowels producing spasmodic, griping, and colicky pains, or 
from diarrhoea with tenesmus arising from exposure to cold, or from irritation 
caused by the pressure of the gravid womb. Spurious labour pains of this 
character also frequently occur in patieuts who are accustomed to indulge 
in the luxuries of the table, or in the lower classes, who are addicted to £e 
use of spirituous liquors. Constipation has been already mentioned as a cause 
of this condition. The state of plethora, congestion, or inflammation, acting as 
a cause of spurious pains, may arise from various sources ; it is frequently ob- 
served in strong healthy young women, especially those pregnant for the first 
tune ; the pains do not assume the proper character of genuine labour pains, and 
exhaust the patient by continued but useless suffering. The os uteri probably 
dilates somewhat, but its edge remains thin and tense, and the pains appear to 
liave no effect in dilating it any further. The mucous secretion of the vagina 
18 not of the character described at the beginning of labour in the preceding 
chapter. The pulse is strong and more or less excited, and the flushed face, 
and generally increased heat of skin indicate the condition upon which those 
Bymptoma depend. The inflammatory form of spxrcvows labour pains is not 
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nnfrequently of the rheumatic character, a condition -which has not been much 
noticed in this country, but which is capable of exerting a very considerable 
influence upon the course and progress of the labour. It is usually produced 
by exposure to cold and the other common causes of rheumatism in other parts 
of the body, and is generally accompanied with more or less derangement of 
the stomach and bowels. In this state each contraction of the uterine fibres is 
attended with much suffering, although the contraction itself may be so slight 
as to produce little or no effect upon the os uteri. Most of these conditions, 
in a severe degree, form that jspecies of dystocia which arises from a faulty 
state of the expelling powers, for the further consideration of which we must 
refer to our chapter upon that subject In a minor degree they produce these 
slight derangements of uterine action, which we are now considering under 
the name of apurioua pains. 

Treatment of spurious pains. The indications of treatment depend in great 
measure upon the cause ; and we cannot impress it too strongly on the young 
practitioner, as a rule neyer to be lost sight of, that, whatever is wrong in the 
state of the circulation or of the bowels must be first rectified before having 
recourse to opiates. Where the stomach is much deranged at the beginning 
of labour, nature frequently induces spontaneous vomiting, with considerable 
relief to the patient, and mitigation of the pains ; if not, a gentle emetic may 
be administered. Where the bowels are loaded, the treatment already men- 
tioned must be put into practice, after which n\. xx of Liquor Opii Sedativus 
and of antimonial wine in peppermint water, or gr x of Dover's powder may 
be given. When there is diarrhcea with a good deal of griping and tenesmus, 
a dose of castor oil with Liquor Opii Sedativus in any aromatic water may be 
administered ; and if the labour be not yet commenced, gr v of PiL Hydr. and 
Dover's powder may be also given at night K there be a plethoric or even 
inflammatory condition, the lancet will be of the greatest service; it reduces 
the temperature of the body, relaxes the soft parts, brings on copious secretion 
of mucus, and by relieving the congested state of the uterine parietes, enables 
the fibres to contract with more regularity and effect In the rheumatic form, 
laxatives followed by diaphoretics, tlie warm bath, and even venesection will 
be necessary. 

By thus treating the spurious pains according to their cause, they will usually 
subside readily enough, and be either followed immediately by pains of a more 
genuine and effective character, or leave the patient perfectiy free for several 
hours, or perhaps even days. It is by inattention to, or ignorance of, these con- 
ditions, that patients have been allowed to remain for several days in suffering, 
daring which they have been treated as if they had been in natural labour, 
imtil at length they have become so exhausted that, when labour really made 
ita i4»pearance, they were incapable of undergoing the exertions which this 
process demands. 

Management of the first stage. The preparatory pains of labour, which form 
the first stage, do not require that the patient should take to her bed at this 
early period ; and this is espex^ially the case in primiparse, where the first stage 
is usually somewhat tedious. Until nearly the end of the first stage, she ou^t 
rather to be induced to suppose that actual labour has scarcely yet commenced, 
and that she may still sit up or walk about the room as best suits her feelings, 
taking care at the same time that every thing is in readiness against tiie 
moment when it shall become necessary for her to lie down. A nurse who 
nnderstands her business will of course duly arrange all these matters, but it 
behoves the accoucheur, nevertheless, to pay attention to these littie details, and 
to see that every thing is properly prepared : that the bed is ready, and guarded 
either by several folds of sheeting, or by a leather for the purpose, to prevent 
the blood and other discharges during labour from soaking into the bedding 
beneath ; this must be done either on the right side or at the foot of the bed, m 
order that the patient may be better within the reach of "Chft «d&iao\&s,\i<&^QX \ X^bssSL 
the patient eboaJd be partially undressed, and covered.iv\^'Viec^^\s^L'*^'^nv'< 
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that all the linen should be well aired: that there should be towels, napkins, hot 
and cold water in readiness, and also a bottle of vinegar, and one of spirit in 
the room, in case of haemorrhage, suspended animation in the child, &c. &c. 
These and many other arrangements of less importance are by no means be- 
neath his attention, and require but a moment's glance to assure him that every 
thing is properly prepared. 

By encouraging the patient to sit up as long as she can, or even to move 
about occasionally, the pains are rendered more tolerable as well as moi:e 
effective ; the time passes more agreeably and quickly ; and by the time that it 
has become necessary for her to Ue down, the labour has made so much pro- 
gress that the rest of its course seems to be much quicker than was at first ex- 
pected. On the contrary, where the practitioner, at an early period of the first 
stage, informs her that she must stay up no longer, that she must go to bed and 
remain lying on her left side, her mind is solely occupied with her pains, which 
become wearying and irksome ; the time passes heavily away ; she becomes im- 
patient and therefore dispirited; and is much disappointed, that, after remaining 
in this state for some time, the termination of the labour appears to be as far 
off as ever. Nothing eases the pains of the first stage, or increases their effect, 
so much as frequent change of position and moving about ; when, however, 
they are severe or of long continuance, and the patient becomes fatigued, she 
will require rest, and this opportunity, afforded by her lying down, should be 
seized for the purpose of making an examination. 

Examination. The manner in which this operation should be proposed to 
the patient cannot be too delicate : it should, as Dr. Bewees has justly observed, 
Idways if possible be done by means of a third person, such as the nurse or any 
elderly female friend who happens to be present. If the accoucheur has pro- 
posed it with that degree of gentleness and good feeling which it ought to behove 
every one to show under such circumstances, he will rarely, if ever, experience 
the slightest unwillingness to accede to his request: the better the patient's rank 
in life is, the more docile will she prove at these times, and the more resolute 
to undergo whatever she is told it is necessary to submit to. The object of 
an examination is to determine whether the child presents rightly, whether 
the labour is far advanced, and to form some degree of prognosis as to its 
course and duration, &c. : these are points which are of such importance as well 
as interest to ascertain, that the dread which a patient feels at undergoing an 
operation so repugnant to her feelings is genersdly merged more or less in the 
intense anxiety to know if all is right. 

An examination at an early period of labour is important in many respects. 
We ascertain the condition of the vagina, whether it be soft, cool, relaxed, and 
well lubricated with mucus, as described at the beginning of the last chapter ; 
whether the os uteri be dilated ; whether its edge be thin and tense, or already 
becoming soft, cushiony, and yielding ; whether the membranes are ruptured ; 
whether the presentation be a natural one, and whether the pelvis be rightly 
formed. In cases where the umbilical cord is prolapsed, it is particularly 
desirable to ascertain the existence of this displacement as early in labour as 
possible. 

It is usually directed to examine during a psdn, because at this moment we 
feel the os uteri tense, and therefore more distinct to the finger ; but it is 
far better to examine during the interval between the pain : the os uteri being 
now relaxed admits the finger more easily ; the membranes being loose are not 
80 liable to be ruptured ; and, from their not being distended, we shall feel the 
presenting part more distinctly. 

Wherever the os uteri is nearly or fully dilated, or from its condition and the 
effect which the pains have upon it shows a disposition to dilate with rapidity, 
the patient should go to bed, as we cannot be sure when the membranes may 
rupture, more especially in primiparse, in whom this usually takes place early. 
It is equally desirable, also, in those who have already had children, that the 
patient should be upon her bed at this moment •,\)ecaw6ft,\ix\ifc'5«M^\s^«fct<wv^^ 
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and the'os nteri yielding, the head is apt to follow the discharge of the liquor 
amnii, and sudden expulsion of the chUd might result at a moment when the 
patient is unprepared for such an occurrence. 

The accoucheur ^ould always examine when the membranes give way, 
because, not only will he be able to feel the presenting part now more distinctly, 
bat if the cord has prolapsed, a coil of it will come down into the vagina and 
cannot escape his notice ; in fact, if there is any thing unusual about the pre- 
sentation, he will be now able to distinguish it wi& greater certainty. In 
women who have had large families, the head remains very high in the pelvis 
until this moment, so that it is frequently extremely difficult to reach it and to 
ascertain its position : the same is observed with presentations of the nates and 
of the shoulder, which seldom descend into the pelvis until the liquor amnii 
escapes. 

Position of the patient during labour. The position which the patient should 
take during the actual process of labour has been a subject of considerable discus- 
sion, and even at the present day varies exceedingly in different countries. In 
the earliest periods of history, women appear to have been delivered in a sitting 
posture, as is described in the first chapter of Exodus :Xhis mode was revived in 
comparatively modern times ; thus Amibrose Pare, in 1573, speaks of a labour 
chair with an inclined back, which he preferred to a common bed. Labour 
chairs were brought into very general use upon the Continent in the beginning 
of the last century by Hendrick van Deventer of Dort in Holland, and although 
they have been in great measure discontinued in modem times, there are still 
some districts of Germany where they continue to be used. It is a species of 
chaise percee furnished with straps, cushions, &c. by which the patient can fix 
her extremities, and thus enable tiie abdominal muscles to act with the greatest 
power. Thi{t is the very reason which renders labour chairs objectionable. 
The presenting part of the child is forced through the soft passage with great 
violence, before they have had time to yield and to dilate sufficiently ; hence 
it has been noticed that lacerations of the perineum are of very frequent oc- 
currence in those countries where labour chairs have been in general use. In 
some remote parts of Ireland,and also of Germany, the patient sits upon the 
knees of another person, and this office of substitute for a labour chair is usually 
performed by her husband. Labour chairs, as far as we are acquainted 
with their history, were never used in this country, nor have they been used 
for the last century in France, where the patients are usually delivered in the 
supine posture, on a small bed upon the floor, which has not inaptly been termed 
lit de misere, A modification of the labour chair is the labour cushion first 
used by Unger, and afterwards by the late Professor von Siebold of Berlin 
and Professor Cams of Dresden ; it is a species of mattrass, with a hollow be- 
neath the nates of the patient for receiving the discharges which take place 
during the labour. The patient is compelled to lie upon her back during the 
greater part of labour, and thus maintain the same posture for some time, 
which must necessarily become irksome and even painful to her. In this 
country and in Germany the patient is delivered upon a common bed, prepared 
for the purpose as above mentioned : in England she is placed upon her left 
side, the nates projecting to the edge of the bed, for the greater convenience of 
the accoucheur : in Germany, except in Vienna and Heidelberg, wliere the 
English midwifery has in great measure been introduced by Boer and Naegele, 
the patient is delivered upon her back. In former times the supine posture was 
also used in this country, but for about a century the position on the left side has 
been preferred ; the patient lies more comfortably to her own feelin<]js ; her face 
is turned from the practitioner who sits behind her, and who, from this posture, 
is able to examine or to perform any other necessary manipulation without her 
feeling being annoyed by seeing what is goin^ forward. It is decidedly the 
ea/siest position during the last moments of tremendous suffering and exertion ; 
when the presenting part is passing slie is not able to exert an undue degree 
of violence, and from the knees being kept together, t]h,eTe\a\«B& QASi^^^T^i^dbs^ 
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perineum 'being torn. The left side seems moreover to be the natural posi- 
tion for a woman at the moment of parturition, for if accidental circumstances 
have occurred, such as sudden labour, &c. by which she is deprived of all 
assistance at this moment, she will almost invariably be found upon the ground 
lying on her side supporting herself with one hand. In some cases she will 
remain during these moments upon her knees, into which posture she has 
gradually dropped fh>m that of standing : in by far the majority of cases she 
will take the position upon her side, as above mentioned. 

So long as the os uteri is not fUlly dilated, the patient is not involuntarily 
compelled to strain and bear down : hence it is important to caution patients, 
more especially primipars, not to be induced by an ignorant nurse or friend 
to exert themselves improperly during the first stage of labour, for not only 
is the process of dilatation considerably impeded, and much exhaustion pro- 
duced, but frequently severe febrile or inflammatory action excited, which 
may lead to serious results after labour. All attempts to accelerate the course 
of a natural labour, especially the first stage, either on the part of the patient 
by premature etraining, or on the part of the practitioner by attempts to 
dilate the os uteri and passages, or by giving her stimuli, &c. cannot be too 
strictly forbidden. It is a mode of practice which has long since been strongly 
condemned by the highest authorities in midwifery, except in Scotland, fmd 
which may very easily lead to most mischievous results. Quick rapid labours 
are by no means desirable, for they are seldom safe ; nor is it possible to limit 
this or that stage (especially the first) to any given duration of time. 

No conscientious practitioner, who has clear and enlarged views of the 
process and mechanism of natural labour, would feel himself justified in in- 
terfering with its course, merely because some portion of it has extended 
beyond a certain fixed period ; but would rather guide his conduct by the habit 
and strength of the individual, and by the effects which the labour has upon 
her. We have before stated, that no two labours are alike ; we may also add, 
that no two individuals are similarly affected by the same degree and duration 
of labour, nor indeed are any two labours exactly alike in the same person: 
hence it will be evident, that what to one patient would prove a protracted and 
exhausting labour, to another would be nothing more than a perfectly regular 
labour, natural both in its character and progress. Among other injurious 
effects which premature efforts on the part of the patient will have, is, that 
the membranes are liable to give way too soon — this is by all means to be 
avoided, for nothing is so likely to render the first stage protracted as the oc- 
currence of this accident ; the course of the labour frequently undergoea an 
immediate change ; the pains lose their regular and effective character ; the 
OS uteri remains thin, tense, and unyielding, and the process of dilatation is 
greatly retarded. 

Prognosis as to the duration of labour. There are few subjects upon 
which an accoucheur is so frequently importuned, or about which it is so 
difficult to give a decided opinion, as the probable duration of labour. It 
is natural enough that both she and her friends should be anxious to know 
how long this process of suffering is likely to last : nothing, however, is more 
hazardous than a prognosis in these cases ; and we would warn our junior 
brethren to be cautious how they commit themselves by venturing an opinion, 
which the result of the labour may prove to have been founded upon guess- 
work or ignorance. The character of the labour, during the second stage, is 
frequently very different to that of the first, so that the mode in which the 
labour commences is by no means a criterion for its latter part A labour 
which has commenced briskly and regularly, and with every promise of a 
rapid progress and termination, frequently becomes exceedingly lingering 
during the second stage, so that the expelling powers may, perhaps, even fkil 
altogether in making the head pass through the os externum ; whereas, on the 
other hand, a labour, the first stage of which has been slow and protracted, 
^vquentljr experiences a complete alteiation. of character, and advances 
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with a degree of quickness and energy, which could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated from the manner in .-which it commenced. In primiparse, especially, 
it is particularly difficult to foretell, with any thing like certainty, the duration 
of labour : hence it is, that unguarded assertions in this respect are not only 
liable to disappoint the patient, but destroy her confidence in the practitioner. 

Wigarufs views. The celebrated Wigand of Hamburgh considered that 
the form of the vagina would frequently furnish the means of a pretty certain 
prognosis, as to the duration of labour : thus, if it were wide and yielding 
throughout its whole length, the labour would be quick, both at its beginning 
and termination ; if, on the other hand, it were small, rigid, and contracted 
throughout, the labour might be expected to be of a very opposite character. If, 
on examination, the vagina is found<roomy and well dilated at its upper part, but 
contracted and rigid near the os externum, the labour will be probably quick 
and easy during tiie first half, but slow and difficult afterwards ; on the con- 
trary, where the os externum is yielding and wide, but the upper portion of 
the vagina narrow, the labour may be expected to be slow at first, but to be 
brisk and active afterwards. We have already stated, that the course of 
labour varies in every possible way ; in some cases the same peculiar character 
of labour shows itself through two or three successive generations : hence 
it has been observed^ that very tedious or very violent and rapid labours some- 
times seem to be hereditary ; the mother, daughters, and grand- daughters, being 
all remarkable for their lingering or rapid labours. 

Diet during labour. The diet of the patient during labour should be simple 
aad unirritating ; if every thing is going on naturally and briskly, some gruel 
or tea, with or without a little biscuit or bread and butter, will be quite 
sufficient ; but if the process is becoming tedious and exhausting, some beef- 
tea, broth, or any other mild nourishment of this sort, will be required to 
support the strength. 

During the first stage of labour there is no need for the practitioner to be 
constantly in the room, nor even during the early part of the second, unless 
the pains are very violent and protrusive; for, by taking frequent opportunities 
of quitting the patient for a few minutes, she is left more free from restraint, 
and the presence of the practitioner becomes less irksome when it is really ne- 
cessary ; whereas, if he continues at the bedside, she is justified in expecting 
that the labour must be advancing rapidly to demand so unremitting an at- 
tendance, and therefore becomes disappointed and impatient to find that his 
presence has been of so little use to her. The conversation should be light 
and cheerful, and every means taken to encourage her and keep up her spirits. 

Supporting the perineum. As the head approaches the os externum, our 
attention must be directed to giving the perineum such a degree of support, as 
shall secure it from any serious degree of laceration during its passage. The 
greatest danger of ruptured perineum is in primiparse, for the soft parts never 
having been subjected to such a degree of dilatation before, do not yield so 
readily as in multiparse. The anterior margin of the perineum, caMedfrcenulum^ 
is, we believe, almost invariably ruptured in every first case ; but the laceration 
ought not to extend further. The more gradual the advance of the head 
is through the os externum, the better will be the dilatation of the soft parts : 
hence therefore, when the pains are violent, and the head is thrust with great 
force against the perineum, it will be desirable to restrain it in some degree, 
until the parts shall have had sufficient time to yield ; on the other hand, 
where the pains are more gradual, the perineum and os externum may 
receive the whole dilating force of the head, and every succeeding pain will 
show that a progressive advance is taking place. 

The increasing thinness of the perineum itself, and the frsnulum becoming 
tense during the height of a pain, may be looked upon as warnings that the 
expulsion of the head is not far distant, and now the support of the hand will 
be needed to prevent laceration ; for this purpose the position, on tX\A l<5& ^\^<t 
iBpecuUarJj convemexU, besides having the ad^tioiiaX ^ji^voXa^^^ ^1 t€sssxs^ 
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the external parts more completely. If the pains he violent, and the impulse to 
strain very considerable, we must desire die patient to lie as passive as she 
can, and do her best not to bear down, for otherwise the head is sometimes 
driven through the os externum with a single effort, and the mischief done in 
spite of all our care. 

The support of the perineum has been variously directed by different 
authors ; we prefer using the left hand, because then we have the right at 
liberty for any manipulations which may be necessary, such as examining if 
the cord be round the child's neck, &c. &c. It is awkward at first, because it 
requires the hand to be considerably twisted, and makes the wrist ache a good 
deal ; but a very little practice soon conquers this slight difficulty, and the 
superiority of the mode will then be apparent. As our object is not merely to 
support the perineum, but to direct the head as much forwards under the pubic 
arch as possible, in order that the anterior portions of the os externum should 
undergo their share of dilatation, and thus in some measure spare the perineum, 
the chief pressure should be applied near to the sphincter ani, gradually dimii^- 
ishing it up to the frsenulum perinci in front : for this purpose, the left hand 
protected by a napkin (partly for the sake of cleanliness, and partly for the 
purpose of having a firmer hold upon the parts, and preventing it slipping) 
should now be applied with the palm in the vicinity of the sphmcter ani, so 
that the tips of the fingers should project somewhat beyond the frsenulum ; the 
whole should be laid as flat and close to the part as possible. In order that we 
may be sure of the hand being applied exactly along the raphe of the perineum, 
we should guide it by the examining finger of the right hand, bearing in 
mind, that when we place this against tiie posterior margin of the os externum, 
and bring the middle finger of the left hand in contact with it, we shall hold 
the left hand in the desired direction. 

It is desirable also to hold the examining finger of the right hand against 
the frsenulum perinei when a pain comes on, because then we know exactly 
when the tension of the perineum is becoming such as to endanger its integrity, 
and when the head is about to pass out. Until this moment the frsenulum is 
seldom on the stretch, although the rest of the perineum is : hence we need 
not apply our support until now, and thus give the parts the full benefit of the 
dilating force, which the head exerts upon them, until the very last instant 
To relax them still further, the patient's knees ought not to be separated by a 
pillow or cushion placed between them, as is usually done, although it must 
be confessed that in some cases she is relieved by it. 

In applying the left hand to support the perineum, it should be placed, 
somewhat more backward than the spot which we intend to support ; for by 
this means we are enabled to push the soft parts somewhat forwards, and thus 
relax them. By this means, also, we not only direct the head against the other 
parts of the os externum, but avoid the danger of its perforating the peri- 
neum. When the moment of greatest distension arrives, the process cannot 
be too slow ; we must therefore desire the patient not to bear down, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to make the head remain in the state of crowning until 
the next pain comes on : the os externum having been held for some moments 
at its utmost state of dilatation, permits the head to pass with greater ease and 
safety. As the globe of the head passes forwards and emerges through the os 
externum, we feel the posterior portions of the perineum become soft and 
lax, while the forehead, fbllowed by the face, and lastly the chin, glide over the 
anterior margin of it. 

The passage of the head is not the only moment of danger to the perineum, 
for laceration is even still more liable to be produced during the expulsion of 
the shoulders ; any slight rupture of the anterior edge is now apt to be con- 
verted into a considerable laceration, unless the support be continued until the 
thorax be expelled. We have already stated that the frsenulum perinei is 
generally torn through in a first labour ; but the laceration ought not, if pos- 
sj'ble, to extend fartheVy because serious injury may be "^^TodMced either to the 
vagina, or even to the sphincter and rectum. To Bay,"VMSN«e^«, ^i2[^^.^aAe,'n&sni 
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of the perineum need never happen, would be preposterous ; because cases 
every now and then occur, where, from the contracted and unyielding state of 
the OS externum, and from the size of the child, it is nearly impossible that 
the perineum can escape without injury ; fortunately, although considerable 
lacerations are by no means uncommon, they are seldom observed to extend 
into the sphincter ani, the direction of the rent being usually to one side. Under 
the ordinary circumstances of perineal laceration, little more than mere attention 
to cleanliness is required ; for the parts contract so astonishingly after labour, 
that what was a wide rent of an inch and a half long, in a couple of days will 
be scarcely more than two or three lines in length. Rest, great cleanliness, 
and gently-relaxed bowels, constitute the chief treatment. 

Treatment of perineal laceration. Where, however, the laceration extends 
into the rectum, the case becomes exceedingly troublesome and difficult to 
cure, and the patient is liable to be rendered a miserable object for life ; for 
the action of the sphincter being entirely destroyed, she is unable to retain 
fieces or flatus in the rectum ; besides which^ from the injury to the posterior 
wall of the yagina, prolapsus uteri is an almost certain consequence: In these 
cases, the slightest movement of the thighs upon each other alters the position 
of the lips of the wound, and thus tears it open afresh, so that at length the 
edges of the wound become callous and refuse to heaL A great deal in these 
cases depends upon the patience and good conduct of the patient herself ; for 
if she have the resolution to lie perfectly still for at least a week, she will 
have every chance of a perfect cure. If tiiere be much swelling of the edges, 
and a disposition to slough, a warm poultice of chamomile flowers should be 
applied, and the bowels kept in a nearly liquid state by gentle and repeated doses 
of salines, in order to prevent distension of the rectum when the evacuation is 
passing ; she should preserve the supine posture, and have her knees confined 
together by a piece of tape, as is done with patients after the operation of 
litihotomy. Straps of adhesive plaster are seldom or never of any use, but if 
the rent be very severe, a suture or two may be required. The great fault in 
applying these means for bringing the edges of the wound together, is the 
attempting to unite them throughout their whole length ; for by so doing the 
tension of the parts is increased, and therefore there is less disposition to unite ; 
and even if we succeed in effecting complete imion of the whole wound, the 
perineum is so contracted and unyielding from the cicatrisation, that it can 
scarcely escape a repetition of the injury in succeeding labours. It is therefore 
much better that we should content ourselves with uniting merely the posterior 
half of the laceration; the parts heal much more readily, and the os externum 
28 left of a sufficient size to escape all danger of laceration on future occasions. 

Where the edges have become callous and refused to unite, they require 
to be pared and brought together again ; this, however, does not always suc- 
ceed, and the case becomes very difficult and protracted : under these circum- 
stances, the treatment adopted by Dr. Bieffenbach, of Berlin, is well worthy of 
attention. Having pared off the callous edges of the wound, he brings them into 
the closest opposition by transfixing them with needles in several places, as is 
done for the operation of hare-lip ; and in order to isolate the wound as much as 
possible from the surrounding parts, and prevent any tension, he makes a free 
incision through the integuments, parallel with the wound, at a little distance 
from it, and nearly of the same length ; by this means, every cause which 
might tend taseparate the edges is removed, whilst the parallel cuts, being fresh 
incised wounds, soon close by granulation. 

It sometimes, although rarely, happens that the perineum, instead of being 
torn from before backwards, is perforated through its centre by the head, so 
that the child is not bom through the os externum, but through a lacerated 
opening in the body of the perineum. This accident may arise from a variety 
of circumstances: the direction of the pelvic outlet may be faulty, or the in- 
clined plane formed by the lower part of the sacTwin, "by \Vic>. safi.TO-^xaiCvs.X^gk- 
jDCDta &c may be insufficient to guide the lieadionvax^ uii<i<&x ^<^ y^^^^^^^^ 

X 
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or the perineum may be unusually broad ; in -wluch cases the power of the uterus 
being directed against the centre of it, the head becomes enveloped in a bag of 
protruded perineum ; and if the pains are violent, and the head not properly 
supported, it at length bursts its way through the centre without even injuring 
the Arsenulum. The treatment of this form of ruptured perineum is the same 
as that of the more common species ; the bowels must be kept open, and 
a fomentation of chamomile flowers applied to the wound, which, from the 
gradual contraction of the surrounding parts aAer labour, diminishes remark- 
ably, so that in the course of a short time it will have entirely or nearly 
closed. ♦ 

Besides the above-mentioned advantages in supporting the permenm, we 
may mention another which is not generally noticed, and which is sometimes 
of considerable service. In cases where the head has completely descended 
upon the perineum, and begins to protrude somewhat through the os exter- 
num, the pains occasionally fail at this moment, the labour becomes very lin- 
gering, while the advance of the head and state of the parts show that two or 
three active pains would bring the child into the world ; firm pressure applied 
at the lower end of the sacrum, in a direction forwards, materially adds to 
the effect of each pain in bringing the head through the os externum, and 
seems also to excite the patient to make a more powerful effort with the ab- 
dominal muscles. On several occasions we have thus assisted the expulsion of 
the head, when otherwise the labour would have been very protracted, or would 
have even required the forceps to disengage it Madame La Chapelle is the 
only authority in midwifery, as far iis we know, that has noticed this fact. 

Cord round the child'a neck. As soon as the head is bom, we must examine 
whether the cord be twisted round the cluld*s neck ; and here the advantage of 
supporting the perineum with the left hand becomes evident : it is ready to 
support the shoulders when they begin to pass, while the right hand is at liberty 
to perform any manipulations which may be necessary. If it be important to 
support the head during its passage over the perineum, still more so will it be 
to support the shoulders ; for if a small laceration has already been produced, 
it is invariably converted into a wide rent at this moment, if great care be 
not taken : indeed, we are justified in saying that most of the cases of severe 
perineal rupture are produced by the shoulders, not by the head. 

Passage of the shmiders. If the pains cease for a time, or the child be large, 
the shoulders do not pass immeduitely : in this position the face swells and 
grows purple from the pressure upon the neck, although it does not necessarily 
result from the cord being round it ; if, however, we find that this is the case, 
we can in most instances loosen it somewhat by the finger, and as the shoulders 
advance, slip it first over one and then the odker : we must recollect that the 
shoulder, which is forwards, passes out first, and that therefore we must slip 
the cord over it first 

It is seldom necessary to assist the shoulders by applying any extractive 
force to the head, for in the course of a minute or two the uterus generally 
resumes its activity and expels it: on the other hand, when the' Moulders 
pass through the os externum, the right hand should be in readiness to prevent 
the body of the child from being bom too rapidly : the uterus can scarcely be 
emptied of its contents too gradually, for by this means it contracts equs^)ly, 
powerfully, and permanently, and throws off the placenta without difficulty ; 
whereas, if suddenly evacuated, it frequently becomes powerless for a time, or 
if contraction does take place, it is so irregiUar and incomplete as to endanger 
partial separation, retention of the plaftenta, and haemorrhage, f If, however, 
the cord be twisted exceedingly tight round the child's neck, and imbedded 

* See a case of central perforation of the perineum, Med. Gat. p. 788. Aug. 19. 1837. 

t " The practice of using force to hurry the shoulders and booy of the child through the os 
externum as soon as the head was bom, is rery generally laid aside. There can be no doubt 
that this imprudeat conduct often brought on a refteuUiQiii oC th« placenta." (Sea Whit^ <m L§* 
^tn fFomen.) 
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80 deeply into the skin, as to render it impossible to push the coil oyer the 
shoulder, it may become necessary to divide it in order to let the child pass, 
in which case the practitioner must seize the divided ends as well as he can, 
and apply a ligature the instant the child is bom. We believe that this is 
rarely, if ever, necessary ; for in proportion as the child advances, so does the 
fundus descend, and thus relieves, in some measure, the tension to which the 
cord is exposed. This subject however, belongs rather to the third species of 
dystocia, to which we must therefore refer. 

Birth of the child and ligature of the cord. As soon as the ehild is bom, we 
must place it in such a position as will enable it to breathe with ease. The 
sudden exposure to the external air is generally sufficient to excite respiration ; 
if not, a gentle pat on the nates, or blowing suddenly in the face, will usually 
succeed: if^ however^ the child still remains insensible, recourse must be had to 
those means which are recommended under the head of Asphyxia neonaiorwm. 
The cord should not be tied until it has ceased to beat, for unless the circulation 
be well established in its new course, the breathing is apt to stop, and the child 
relapse into insensibility : the cord should be tied about three inches distant 
^m the umbilicus; it^ould be applied tightly, because otherwise it is apt to 
beccone loose, as the cord grows flaccid. In tying the ligature, one hand should 
he supported against the o&er to prevent giving the cord any jerk in case the 
ligatute breaks ; we are able also by this means to lie it more firmly. 

The cord should be divided at some little distance from the li^i^ure, so as 
to prevent all chance of its slipping off, and it should be done with a pair of 
blunt scissors, by which means the vessels of the cord are so bruised as to be 
rendered nearly impervious. There is no need to apply two ligatures; in fact 
it is better not, for, as Dr. Dewees justly observes, ** the evacuation tcom the 
open extremity of the cord will yield two or three ounces of blood, which 
fiivours the contraction of the uterus and expulsion of the placenta." It has 
been recommended, in case of twins, to apply a second ligature, to prevent all 
ehance of the second child bleeding through' the cord of the first. There 
is, however, no connection between the two placentee, although they usually 
form what appears to be one mass. We only know of one case where the um- 
bilipal arteries of one cord anastomosed with those of the other, an anormality 
of very rare occurrence : still, however, it is better to apply a second ligature 
upon die cord, where we find that twins are present, as a precaution ; and also to 
prevent it beiug said, in case the second child is still-bom, that it had died from 
no ligature having been applied upon the placental extremity of the cord. It 
has been questioned wheUier it was really necessary to tie the cord before 
separating the child from the mother, from the well known fyid that nothing of 
the sort is required in animals ; and that, in cases of rapid labour, where the 
ehild has been unexpectedly dashed upon the floor and the cord broken, no 
hsemorriiage has resiQted. This arises from the bruised and lacerated con- 
dition of tibe cord under these circumstances : animals not only bite the cord,, 
but also draw it through their teeth several times, so as to contuse the vessels 
for a considerable extent ; whereas, if it was merely divided with a sharp in- 
strument, there is no doubt but that the new-bom animal would quickly bleed 
to death.* 

* " A ligature upon the navel string Is absolutely necessary, otherwise the child will bleed to 
death ; and when tied slovenly, or not properly, it will sometimes bleed to an alarming quan- 
tity. As we take such vast care to secure the navel string, you will naturally ask how brutes 
manage in this particular ? 1 will give you an idea of their method of procedure, by describing 
what 1 saw in a little bitch of Dr. Douglas The pains coming on, the membranes were pro- 
truded ; in a pain or two more they burst, and the poppy followed. You cannot imagine with 
what eagerness the mother lapped up the waters, and then, taking hold of the membranes with 
her teeth, drew out the secundines ; these she devoured also, licking the little puppy as dry as 
ihe cookU As soon as she had done 1 took it up, and saw the navel string much bruised and 
lacerated. However, a second laboui comiog on, I watched more narrowly, and as soon as 
flie little creature was come into the world I cut the navel string, and the arteries immediately 
mated out proftuely ; fearing the poor thing would die. 1 held it to its mother, who, drawing 
it several times through her moUth, bruised ar^d lacerated it, after which it bled no more. Tbis« 
I make no doubt, is the practice with other animals.'* (Dr.Vf .U\ixiX«t'% Lectures, M&A*V^\ 
ftvB I>r.Mtniauut*t,Sjffncpits, p. 31. note.) 
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Importance of ascertaining that the uterus is contracted. As soon as the child 
is separated fyom its mother and removed, or even sooner, if this process has 
gone on slowly, we ascertain if the uterus has contracted : this we shall know 
by its feeling like a large hard ball behind the symphysis pubis : if there be 
one rule more important than another, it is this, for without it we cannot be 
certain of the patient's safety for a single minute : so long as we feel the fundus 
to be hard, we know that the uterus is contracting, and that it will expel the 
placenta quickly, and insure the patient against hsemorrhage ; but if it be soft 
and relaxed, she cannot be considered safe even if there be no hemorrhage; 
for the placenta may have been separated, and may be lying across the os 
uteri, or the os uteri itself may be contracted, or blocked up with coagula, so 
as to prevent the blood from escaping ; it therefore collects in the cavity of 
the uterus in large quantities, to the imminent danger of the patient. Even 
where the uterus has contracted, the patient is not permanently safe, for it may 
again relax and grow soft, and hemorrhage come on. 

/Management of the placenta. The placenta sometimes follows the child im- 
mediately, and occasionally is expelled by the same pain ; usually, however, a 
few minutes intervene, during which time the uterus remains more or less in 
a state of inaction ; it then begins to contract, and the dull and peculiar pains 
which characterise the separation of the placenta are now felt The interval 
after the birth of the child varies considerably, and depends in many cases on 
the degree of rapidity with which the uterus has been emptied : hence in 
some cases we feel the fundus hard almost immediately, whereas in others 
some considerable period elapses before it resumes its state of activity, a 
period which, if any separation of the placenta has already taken place, will 
be attended with the greatest danger. The occurrence of ptuns indicates 
fresh contractions, and therefore we should now examine to ascertain if (he 
placenta has been detached. Asa general rule it may be stated, that if we can 
reach the insertion of the cord with our finger, we may presume that the pla- 
ceuta is ready to be expelled ; if not, that it is still partially or wholly attached 
to the uterus. So long as this latter is the case, the less we meddle with the 
cord the better, for by pulling at it we only excite the os uteri to contract, and 
thus seriously impede its removal. 

Where some time has elapsed without any symptoms of contraction coming 
on, we may excite the uterus by circular friction of the abdomen, fanning the 
face, or by sprinkling a little water upon it, &c. : if however the uterus is hard 
and yet the placenta not within reach, we may pull slightly at the cord, pressing 
it at the same time back with the forefinger into the hollow of the sacrum ; we 
thus bring it down in the direction of the pelvic axis, and generally succeed in 
moving it into the v agina. No violent effort should be made, as this would probably 
tear it off from its insertion into the placenta, but, by keeping a gentle pressure 
upon it, the placenta will slowly pass through the os uteri, and then come away 
without furrtier difficulty. Following the axis of the vagina, we now guide it 
downwards and forwards ; and when it approaches the os externum, it should 
be seized with the finger and thumb, and rotated several times : the membranes 
are thus twisted into a rope, and are less liable to be torn in separating firom 
the uterus. The uterus being now completely emptied, contracts into a hard 
ball of about the size of the cMld*s head. If however (whether before or after 
the expulsion of the placenta) the uterus grows soft and swells, if the patient 
becomes pale and restless, and complains of faintness, sickness, load at the 
prsecordia, darkness before the eyes, &c. we may be sure that haemorrhage is 
going on. We refer to the chapter upon uterine hsemorrhage for the measures 
to be adopted. 

Twins. Where there are twins, the above rules for insuring the safe expul- 
sion of the placenta require to be still more strictly observed : the uterus has 
been more distended, the mass of placenta is larger, and is attached to a much 
^eater extent of surface than where tbere has been only one child *. hence 
tAere is not only a greater liability to bsemoTrbage, but if it does take place, it 
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will probably be mach more daDgeroiis. We cannot be too cantious how we 
extract the placentse of twins : from the size of the mass, the aterus remains 
larger, and therefore less contracted : hence, if we venture to pull at the cord 
before being able to reach the placenta with our finger, we shall feel it yield * 
but this is not from the placentse being detached and coming away, but from 
the fundus itself being pulled down with it — a state which would rapidly pass 
into inversion if the force were continued. In order to detach the mass more 
equally, we should twist the two cords together ; by so doing there is less danger 
of their giving way. The same rotating movement should be used when the 
placentse approach the os externum ; the two bags of membranes are thus 
twisted together, and come away entire : if this be not attended to, the mem- 
branes are torn, portions of them are left adherent to the uterus, and come 
away some days afterwards in a half putrid state, producing a fetid discharge, 
and sometimes considerable fever. 

Treatment after labour. As soon as the placenta is expelled, the soiled and 
wetted sheet should be removed and a w&rm napkin applied to the external 
parts : the patient should remain thus for half an hour or more, and enjoy 
a little rest, or even a short sleep : by this time the nurse will have washed 
and dressed the child, and be ready to attend to the mother. The external 
parts should be sponged with warm water, her linen changed, and a broad 
bandage pinned firmly roimd the abdomen to give it the necessary degree of 
support Where there has been great abdominal distension and more than one 
child, it is sometimes advisable to apply the bandage immediately after the 
birth of the first, in order to assist the uterus in expelling the second, and in 
contracting afterwards. The bandage therefore should be gradually tightened 
as the abdomen diminishes in size : without this precaution the removal of so 
much pressure from the abdominal circulation will be sometimes attended with 
alarming fiiintings. A similar effect may be produced by the patient incau- 
tiously sitting up in bed to take any refreshment which may be offered Xn her 
at this moment: she should be warned, more especially if she be a primipara, 
not to raise herself from the horizontal posture for a few hours after labour ; 
at any rate, not until the bandage has been properly applied: from inattention 
to thiis point, cases have occurred where, on the patient's sitting up immediately 
after labour, she has fallen back in a faint from which she never recovered ; 
in other cases it has been attended by profuse haemorrhage, which has in- 
stantly proved fatal " The influence of position," says Dr. Meigs, " in de- 
termining the momentum of blood in the vessels is well known to the Pro- 
fession, but there are few cases where it is of more consequence to pay a 
profound regard to this influence than in the parturient woman. A uterus 
may be a good deal relaxed or atonic, and yet not bleed, if the woman lie still 
with the head low ; whereas, upon sitting up suddenly, such is the rush of 
blood down the column of the aorta, the hypogastric and the uterine and 
spermatic arteries, that the resistance afforded by a feeble contraction is instantly 
overthrown, and volumes of blood escape with an almost unrestrained impe- 
tuosity^ the vessels of the brain under such circumstances become rapidly 
drained, and the patient falls back in a state of syncope, which now and then 
proves immediately fiitaL" (^Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery, by Charles 
D. Meigs, MD. p. 192.) Even if all these directions have been strictly obeyed, 
if every thing has gone well, and the uterus is firmly contracted, we are not 
sure of its remtdning so : after the lapse of many hours it may again relax, 
and flooding come on, its power of contraction being impaired either by the 
exhaustion of the previous labour, the warmth of the bed, &c. It will be 
therefore desirable to adopt such measures as will insure the patient against 
this occurrence : in most cases it will be sufficient to keep the room moderately 
cool, and insure a due degree of ventilation ; but where the uterus has shown a 
disposition to relax, we know of nothing which guards the patient so effectually 
against hsemorrhage after labour, and enables us to lettve V^^x V\^ ^<^ xolXxOc^. 
conJSdence, aa patting the child to her breast. TYie synv^^^2ki<e^Afi ^o\iM^5i^\i. 
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between the breast and the uterus is now well known ; nor are there any 
means so certain of producing permanent uterine contraction as this natural 
act : it is a duty which nature instinctively prompts the mother to perform, not 
only for the preservation of her child, but for the safety of herself. We there- 
fore make it a rule, whenever the patient intends to suckle her child (a duty 
which is performed more frequently now than it was a few years ago), to have 
it put to the breast before quitting the house : the first excitement of the 
mother's feelings towards her of&pring is a favourable moment for the per- 
formance of this act, the erectile tissue of the nipple becomes turgid, the child 
takes the breast with ease, and the e£fect upon the uterus is not less certain than 
complete ; even if the child sucks fairly well for only five minutes we foel sa- 
tisfied, for we cannot call to mind a single case of hemorrhage after the effects 
of this operation. 

Lactation, When the wet clothing has been removed, and fresh linen substi- 
tuted, the patient should be left to e^joy perfect quiet both of body and mind, in 
order that she may have some sleep, for " the refreshment of sleep seems to be 
the most powerful natural means of inducing fhll contraction of the uterus."* 
After this, the child should be placed at her side, in order that it may enjoy 
the warmth of her body and make another trial of taking the breast. Tliat 
new-born animals are not able to maintain a sufficient degree of warmth, is seen 
by the care with which a bird shelters her young beneath her wings, and by 
the manner in which kittens, poppies, &c. crawl close to the mother's abdomen 
to enjoy that degree of heat which of themselves they are unable to produce. 
Dr. Edwards has shown that the animal heat of a new-bom infant is several 
degrees below that of the adult : the mother's breast is therefore the natural 
place for it, where it can not only e^joy the necessary warmth, but take that 
nourishment which has been destined for its support at this early period. A 
child is capable of sucking the moment it is bom ; indeed, we would say, better 
at this moment than later, for the power of instinct in it is fiiHy as great as in 
other animals ; whereas, iif not put to the breast soon after birth, but fed in- 
stead, it quickly loses it A vigorous healthy child immediately seeks its 
mother's breast, and if it does not find it, sucks at every thhig which touches 
its mouth, even its own little hand or finger when presented to it : so strong is 
this instinct, that, on more than one occasion, we have known the child suck at 
the finger of the medical attendant when the head had only just cleared the 
OS externum. 

It has been, and even still is, a very general practice not to apply the child 
to the breast until the second or third day, upon the plea that there is no milk : 
a more erroneous and mischievous plan of treatment could not be devised, for 
it is a fruitful source of much injury as well as suffering both to'the mother 
and her child. The child should be put to the breast, ** whether there be signs 
of milk or not" (White, on Lying-in Women,) There is always more or less 
thin watery fluid called colostrum, which is admirably adapted to form the first 
nourishment of the infant ; it is slightly purgative, and therefore well fitted to 
unload the bowels of the viscid green mucus, called meconivm, which fills them. 
The colostrum has been variously described by authors s some speak of it as a 
thin watery fluid, others as a thick creamy nulk : this difference depends in 
great measure upon the interval between the birth of the child and its appli- 
cation to the breast : where this has taken place early, as we have just recom- 
mended, the colostrum has almost always the thin watery appearance above 
mentioned; whereas, if some period of time has been allow^ to pass before the 
child is applied, the breast begins to secrete a fluid containing a larger pro- 
portion of caseous matter, or, in other words, a more perfect milk, -which not 
being drawn off, the watery part of it is absorbed, leaving the thicker portion 
to be removed by the process of sucking. Instead of giving the child this 

. * Caras's Gynakologie^ vol. ii. p. 138. This astertloa, YioveveTttxraalXM <vaaIlQ«i tomewhat, 
4# we kiHfw ofMreraX cases where flooding has come on attei \bXm»u dxn\u% uVoq. 
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Uand and natural fluid when in a state best fitted for its delicate digestive or* 
gans, it is bnt too frequently the practice to make it swallow some soft sugar, 
or a teaspoonfol of castor oi^ and follow this up with a little ^rueL The eflfects 
of such treatment upon a stomach which has never yet received food may be 
earily imagined; the digestive function becomes deranged, pain is excited, acid 
is accreted, gas is disengaged, flatulence, diarrhoea, &c. are the result, with all 
those manifestations of gastric irritation, such as strophulus, aphthse, colic, &c. 
&tmi which new-bom <£ildren are made to suffer so severely. 

Besides the above advantages in applying the child thus early to the breast, 
ikere are others of even greater importance which require to be mentioned. 
The breast is not yet distended ; it is soft and conical, and therefore io a most 
fivoorable condition fbr being drawn ; the child can seise the nipple and draw 
it out with ease, and by thus straightening the lactiferous tubes it commands 
a ready flow of their contents. By the gentle irritation of sucking, an earlier 
secretion of milk is excited, and being drawn off as fast as it is formed, the 
Ineast is never distended by an accumulation of milk. On the other hand, 
where some time has elapsed before putting the child to the breast, it will have 
in great measure lost the instinctive desire to suck ; the breasts have become 
iistended and painful ; instead of being soft and conical, they are now hard and 
flattened, the nipple is shortened, or even sunken in; and if the child does suc- 
ceed in drawing it out, it is at the expense of severe suffering to the mother, 
nie process of sucking in this state of the breast is very difficult ; a consider- 
able effort is required to elongate the nipple, and the thin delicate skin which 
corers it is abraded ; excoriations and deep fissures round the base of it are 
produced, and each application of the child is one of absolute torture. In many 
cases, partiy from having been fed, and partiy frcHn the difficulty it meets with, 
the child refuses the breast altogether ; in others, the suffering is so severe as 
to oblige the mother to discontinue the attempt The breasts now increase in 
nse and hardness, producing great pain from their weight and tension ; hard 
paisfhl knots from the distended tubes and vessels are felt in different parts, 
and the pain and dragging extends to the axillse, the glands of which are also 
swollen and punftil. 

MUk fever and ahBceaa, By this time, or even earlier, the patient wiU in all 
pfobabiUty have been attacked with a smart shivering fit followed by a hot and 
then a sweating stage, and accompanied with headache and febrile excitement of 
the circulation. This is ihefehris hctea, or milk /every an affection which, at one 
time, was very generally suiq[>osed to be necessary for establishing the secretion 
of ndlk t experience, however, has shown that it chiefly results from neglect 
in not patting the child to the breast sufficientiy early ; the secreted milk has 
been in part absorbed into the system, fever has been induced, and the patient 
has been relieved by the natural crisis of a sweating stage. The febnle ex- 
citement will be considerably moderated, and the tension of the breasts relieved, 
by the action of saline laxatives ; the shoulders, which are usually kept warm 
for the purpose of ^"omoting the secretion of milk, should now be clothed more 
lightly ; the rolie^ however, is but too frequently partial, the breasts still re- 
main large and painfiil ; the process of suckling is just as difficult as before, 
and the indurated spots increase in hardness, sensibility, and extent ; throbbing 
and darting pain is f^lt in the part, the skin over it becomes hot and red, and 
at length presents that shining glazy look which but too surely indicates the 
fiormation of matter beneath, a ciroumstance which is still ftirther proved by the 
csdematous feel of the part, or by the presence of actual fluctuation.* 

Where the breast is capable of being drawn, whether by the child or by ar- 

* ** I have obtenred,** lajrs Dr. Hunter, ** In women who do not give rack, and in nurses after 
they leave off lucUlng, that the axillarir glands become painful, swell, and sometimes suppa« 
rate. Is not this owing to the acrimony which the vaiVk. has acquired by long stagnation in tlie 
breast, and aflteting the gland through which it must pass in absorption ? I have observed 
that th^ are at the same time liable to little fevers of the intermittm^ Uiid^'«\g&s&Vi«n«Atnk 
with a rigor, and go off with a sweat. Are not such fevnrt rcUed Xn libiOT^tiuQRk dH aieA^tsSfi^^'^^ 
(Haater't Commtmtarin, p. 09.) 
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tificial means, the application of a cold evaporating lotion, and the freqnent ex- 
hibition of saline laxatives, will generally suffice to check the determination of 
blood to the breast, and diminish the secretion of milk ; but where these means 
&il to reduce its size and hardness, it should be frequently rubbed with volatile 
liniment, and then enveloped in a hot linseed-meal poultice : this may be 
advantageously made with Goulard, and changed every two or three hours, 
keeping up a brisk action upon the bowels, as before mentioned. 

If- there be much febrile excitement of the circulation, bleeding may be some- 
times required: we have rarely, however, foimd it necessary, having been al- 
most always able to exert a sufficient effect by means of nitre with small doses of 
Vin. Antimonii and Sp. iBth. Nitr. Leeches seldom give more than temporary 
relief, and that only when applied in large quantities ; in which case so much 
irritation and inflammation is produced by their bites as not unfrequently tc 
counteract the benefit arising from the loss of blood. The patient should pre* 
serve the horizontal posture, or at least have the breast well supported by i 
soft handkerchief, as otherwise its weight will produce much painful dragging. 
It is not always easy to detect the fluctuation, particularly when it is seated deep 
beneath the fascia, which invests the mammary gland ; but wherever it is tole- 
rably distinct, especially in the upper parts of the gland, the abscess should be 
let out early, otherwise it will burrow through a large extent of the breast, 
and destroy a considerable portion of the glayad ; whereas, if it be felt below 
the nipple, it may be allowed to approach nearer to the surface and point, by 
which means it will not be necessary to make the incision so large or so deep, 
a point which is worthy of attention, as otherwise considerable-sized milk tubes 
and even bloodvessels may be divided. Dr. Bums has mentioned a case of £EitaI 
haemorrhage from this cause. In either case, whether the opening has been made 
artificially or spontaneously, the breast should be constantly enveloped in a 
hot poultice of linseed meal : if this be made with boiling water it forms a gela- 
tinous mass, which retains its heat for a very considerable time, and not only acts 
as a fomentation, but gives great relief by softening the indurated portions and 
diminishing the tension. If the patient can bear it, the breast ought to be drawn 
by a glass for that purpose : this is much better than the breast-pump, being 
pimple and easy of application. . Where little or no milk comes, it is useless to 
persevere, as we shoiUd only expose the patient to much unnecessary pain, and 
the breast to a good deal of irritation. 

It rarely happens that the breast recovers so far as to enable the mother 
to nurse with it, and she will therefore be obliged to nourish the child entirely 
from the other, which generally l)ears the double duty without inconvenience : 
in some cases, however, there has been so much fever, and the process of in- 
flammation and its consequences has been so long, that it is neither possible 
nor advisable to keep up or recall the secretions. In succeeding labours great 
attention must be paid to a breast which has been thus injured, and every dis- 
position to distension and accumulation of milk carefully watched. 

By the time a mammary abscess has been fairly opened, the strength of 
the patient is considerably lowered, not only from the quantity of discharge, 
but also from the nature of the previous symptoms and treatment ; her food 
should now be more nutritious, she should take a little wine or porter ; and if 
the appetite be delicate, two pills, consisting of equal parts of Extr. Gentianse 
and Extr. Hyoseyami, should be given night and morning ; she will thus be en- 
abled to sleep better, and the general irritability arising from her state of 
weakness will be relieved. If, however, the appetite fail entirely, and she has 
a pale flabby tongue, or if it is brown and dry in the centre j if the bowels 
are deranged, and she has a disposition to profuse perspiration, with much pain 

in the front or summit of the head, and other signs of debility, the Hydr. c 
Creta and Dover's powder should be given at night followed by a rhubarb and 

manna draught the next morning, and if these have acted sufficiently, she may 

be put upon the use of quinine and sulphuric acid with Tinct. of Hyoscyamus 

two or three times during the day. 
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Excoriaied nipples. When the nipples are merely excoriated, or there are 
fissures in them, they should he hathed with tepid Lotio Plumhi or a solution 
of Zinci Sulph. in rose water, which must be carefully washed off before 
applying the child to them. If they are too tender to permit being drawn by 
the child, they should be covered by the shield, to which is attached a cow^ 
udder, or some form of artificial nipple, through which the child can draw the 
milk without pain to the mother ; the udder should be kept very clean, and there 
should be one or two spare ones soaking in water, in order that they may be 
changed from time to lime. Excoriation of the nipples frequently arises from 
the extreme thinness of the skin which covers them, and from their unnatural 
softness. Whatever renders the nipples soft and tender, makes the operation 
of sucking difficult, because the child can draw them out too easily : we should 
rather be careful to have them firm, and less sensitive of irritation, just as they 
would be if they had not always been covered by the dress from the earliest 
childhood, and thus rendered perfectly unfit to perform the office designed 
ihem by nature. The best means of attaining this end is to expose them fre- 
quently to the air during the latter months of pregnancy, and by dabbing 
tiiem occasionally with cold water mixed with a little lavender water or eaa 
de Cologne. (^Boer.) 

It is important that the child should be suckled at regular intervals of 
about three hours during the day; and if this be done the last thing at 
night, and the first thing in the morning, there will be no need of giving 
it the breast during the night With a little perseverance on the purt 
of the mother, the child soon learns not to require the breast at this tmie, 
which ensures her a good ni^ht, and spares her much trouble and annoyance. 
Those mothers who are obbged to suckle their children at all hours of the 
night to pacify their screaming, hare brought the trouble upon their own 
h^s, for if, instead of dosing the children with castor oil, and feeding them 
for the first day or two after birth, they had put them to the breast at once, 
the derangement of stomach and bowels which is the cause of this restlessness 
would have been avoided. 

IHet during lactation. Attention should be also ptud to the diet of the 
mother, for upon this subject much erroneous opinion prevails. If she be 
strong and healthy, her food should be entirely farinaceous for the first three 
or four days, using gruel, tapioca, farinaceous powder, arrow root, &c. with a 
due admixture of milk ; if there are no symptoms to forbid it, an egg may 
now be taken in the morning, and she may gradually proceed firom chicken, 
&c. to the stronger meats, as her general condition and appetite point out. 
Where she is naturally delicate, or has been weakened by a sickly pregnancy, 
&c. it will be advisable to allow her chicken broth, and weak beef-tea from 
an earlier period. • 

** Serious mischief is frequently done by the mother attempting to remedy * 
every temporary diminution of milk, by increasing the quantity of her food, 
or by imagining that some stimulating drink will answer this valuable end. 
Owing to some trifling disturbance in the system of a temporary kind, the 
secretion of milk may be for the moment suspended or diminished. An 
attempt is made to recall it, by an increase of food, by which a slight incon- 
venience is converted into a permanent derangement of the system, or a fever 
of even a dangerous character may be generated ; or owing to a false theory, 
or imperfect observation, it has been supposed, that certain liquors have a 
control over the secretion of milk, and hence the too Aree use of certain com- 
binations, into which ardent or fermented spirits too largely enter. We must 
not, however, be supposed to deny the influence of certain solid as well as 
fluid substances upon the secretion of milk, for we well know, that unless the 
body be properly supported, there must soon be a diminution of milk. We 
only mean to insist that it is the nutritious, and not the stimulating, part of the 
diet, which is subservient to the plentiful and healthful foTm^t\QTLQki^\^^>^^. 
Inproofoftbis we need only observe, that we have otleik.\»e«ii<iQT^SQ^XK^^Q!^'QL 
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the sabject of the fkilure of milk, where an anxious mother herself, or a hireling 
nurse, was concerned, and had been informed by them that they had tried 
erery thing with a hope of- improving it, such as rich food, porter, ale, beer, 
8ce, without success, or it was followed, perhaps, by a diminution of it In 
such cases we have often succeeded in producing a plentiM supply of milk, 
by adopting the opposite plan of treatment, for it must be borne in mind, as 
an important truth, that this fiiilure proceeds more frequently from an orer, 
than from an under, quantity of food or of drink. It is a fact well-known to all 
who have paid attention to the consequences of arterial excitement, that when 
it amounts to even moderate fever, the milk almost immediately diminishes in 
quantity ; and also when this action is diminished by suitable remedies (pro- 
Tided it has not continued too long), that the secretion of milk again becomes 
more abundant. Upon this principle we haye frequently prescribed evBcuants 
and abstinence to promote the secretion of milk." (Dewees, on Children,') 

Where the mouier does not intend to nurse her child, a different plan of 
treatment must be adopted: the shoulders should be lightly covered, cold 
evaporating lotions implied to the breasts, and the bowels freely opened by 
saline laxatives, her diet must be abstemious until the fulness of the breasts 
subsides, and she ought not to take much fluid : where there is a disposition to 
febrile action, an antimonial may be advantageously combined vdih tiie salines. 
In most instances the milk is thus checked without any inconvenience, but 
every now and then much illness and suffering is produced before this can be 
effected. Wherever therefore it is possible for the patient to suckle, the prac- 
titioner should urge the importance of it in the strongest terms. 

*' A very serious evil from a woman neglectiuj^ this imperious duty is thi* 
probability of her becoming more frequently pregnant than the constitution <^ 
most females <san. sustain without permanent injury. A woman who suckles 
her children has generally an interval of a year and a half or two years between 
each confinement ; but she who without an adequate cause for the omission 
does not nurse, must expect to bear a child every twelve months, and must re- 
concile her mind to a shattered constitution and early old age. (Ck>nquest*s 
Outlines,) 

Management of the lochuu The management of the lochia constitutes also an 
important part of the treatment of a natural labour, for the patient's health will 
be materially aifected by any alteration either in its quantity or quality. The 
lochia usuaUy continues to be a sanguineous discharge for about three days, 
becoming paler, thin, watery, and of a brownish hue, and gradually disappears: 
a free lochial discharge for the first forty-eight hours, at least, is one of the 
greatest safeguards against the different forms of puerperal fever and inflam- 
mation which are so justly dreaded by the practitioner, and nothing tends to 
insure this desirable object so much, as the early application of the child to the 
breast. It may seem paradoxical to assert, that what prevents hemorrhage 
after labour should promote the lochial discharge : we do not attempt to expkdn 
why such is the case, but merely mention it. is as a &ct repeatedly observed. 
As the lochia is secreted from the internal surface of the uterus, it will continue 
to accumulate in this cavity and that of the vagina so long as the patient 
remains in the horizontal posture, the direction of the vagina preventing its 
spontaneous escape : it will therefore be desirable to favour its discharge by 
occasionally altermg the position of the patient, and thus prevent its becoming 
oflensive, which it would readily do from the temperature at which it is kept 
by the surrounding parts, from being in contact with the external ur, and 
fh>m its muco-sanguineous character. In the same way it frequently happens 
that small coagula of blood lodge in the uterus and rapidly g^ow putrid. In 
either case much irritation and fever are produced by their presence in the 
passages, and serious symptoms would soon result if they were allowed to con- 
tinue there. Hence we make it a rule, that whenever the patient requires to 
evacuate the bladder, she should do it by kneeling : by this means the position of 
tbe vagina is altered, and the aocumulateddischfijgeattnd. cou^gaXakXeai^^ ^s^aav 
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zwaj and produce the greatest relief. Wherever the patieut complains of ab- 
dominal pain, and the lochia has become scanty and somewhat offensive, it will 
be advisable to wash oat the vagina with a warm water injection : for the 
farther treatment of these symptoms, we mast refer the reader to the chapter 
on Puerperal Fever. 

After-pains, When coagala have remained or formed in the ateras after 
labour, these irritate it by their presence, and excite it to contract: pains there- 
fore of a crampy spasmodic chiuucter are produced, which have received the 
name of after-pains. Women who have already borne children are more 
liable to them than primiparse. They vary considerably in degree : in some cases 
they are scarcely sufficient to excite attention ; in others they rise to great 
intensity, and may even be mistaken for inflammation ; indeed, they occasionally 
pass into this condition. Daring these pains the uterus is evidently in a state 
of contraction, for the fundus feels hard, and for the moment it is more or less 
painful to the touch : the patient has also pain in the back like a labour pain. 

After-pains do not only arise from coagula in the cavity of the uterus iiri- 
tating it to contraction, bat also from little plugs of coagulated blood, which 
fill the sinuses opening upon the internal sur&ce of the uterus. After awhile 
they excite contractions, by which they are squeezed out and come away in 
the discharges : this &ct was first pointed out by Dr. Burton in 1751. Having 
to introduoe his hand into the uterus for the purpose of removing a portion of 
placenta, he felt several of these little oblong fibrinous masses exuding from 
the orifiices of the uterine sinuses, whenever he at all stretched the uterus by 
opening his hand; these proved to be so many fibrinous casts of the above 
vessels, the blood having been retained and coagulated in them, when the 
uterus contracted after Sie birth of the child. When the uterus has been 
sbwly emptied during labour, it contracts gradually and uniformly, and forces 
the blood from its numerous sinuses into the rest of the circulation ; but where its 
contents have been suddenly removed, the contraction is unequal, and a portion 
of the blood is retained, which coagulates as described. This fact affords an 
additional argument in favour of putting the child early to the breast : the 
active contraction of the uterus, which is thereby induced, effectually expels 
the ooagula from its sinuses : hence we see, that where a patient suckles shortly 
after labour, she seldom (c<Bteris paribus^ has severe after-pains ; but where this 
has been delayed until the second or third day, the first application of the child 
to. the breast is sure to induce a sharp attack ; the truth of the old adage, that 
'*the child brings after-pains," is thus verified. 

After-pains must be looked upon as an important agent in preventing those 
attacks of inflammation and fever which arise from the retention of putrid 
coagula and lochia : they ought not therefore to be checked, unless their severity 
is such as really demands it : hence the custom of giving an opiate after every 
labour cannot be too strongly reprobated, for by this means those uterine con- 
tractions are suspended, by which nature would have rid herself of the offending 
cause : nor do we consider ourselves justified in giving an opiate where after- 
pains are severe, until by change of posture, &c. we are satisfied that no ac- 
cumulation exists in the passages. "Wherefore," says Burton, " we mast not 
be too forward an giving strong opiates and other internal medicines, which 
may take them off while this grumous blood is lodged within these sinuses. I 
doubt not but those patients who die from the eighth to the fourteenth day, 
whose uterus has been inflammed with the symptoms above-mentioned, have 
been injured by the too free use of opiates.*' {Essay towards a complete new Si/stem 
ofMuhoifery, by J. Burton, M.D. p. 342.) We do not deny that a mild sedative 
is frequently of great benefit after labour : it calms the irritability of the sys- 
tem and procures sleep : these effects will be much better obtained by a little 
extract of hyoscyamus, lettuce, or hop. Where an opiate is really necessary, 
twenty minims of Liq. Opii Sed. in any aromatic water will be as good a form 
as any. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MECHANISM OF PARTURITION. 

Cranial presentations — first and second position. — Face presentations — first 

and second positions, — Nates presentations. 

If we were asked to point out the basis on which the principles of practical 
midwifery should be founded, we would answer, on an accurate knowledge of 
the manner in which the child presents, and passes through the pelvis and soft 
parts during labour. In confirmation of this remark, we may observe, that 
almost every great improvement in midwifery practice which has taken place 
during the last century, has resulted from further investigation into this difficult 
field of enquiry, and from the gradual addition of new facts to our knowledge 
respecting this interesting process. 

Unless a practitioner be thoroughly acqusunted with every step in the me- 
chanism of a natural labour, how can he be expected to understand and detect 
with certainty any deviation from its usual course, still less make use of those 
means which may be required under the particular circumstances of the case ; 
and yet, strange to say, there are few subjects which, generally speaking, have 
excited so little attention, and upon which such incorrect opinions have pre< 
vailed even up to the present time. The investigation is confessedly one of 
considerable difficulty, and as it was more easy to calculate how the head ought 
to pass in this or that position through the pelvis than to ascertain how it really 
did pass, ingenuity has been taxed, and theories have been invented, and posi- 
tions of the child without number have been described, which have never 
existed in nature, and which have ODly added to the difficulty and perplexity 
of the subject. 

We consider that to form an accurate diagnosis in these cases, requires the 
highest perfection of the tactus ervdittts, which can only be acquired by long 
practice and patient observation : and it is chiefly fh)m this circumstance that 
we can explain why such gross errors and vague notions should have existed 
about a process of every day occurrence, and why, with but few exceptions, 
they should have been transmitted from one author to another even up to the 
present time. In the last century, when it was so much the fashion to resolve 
every physiological process into a mathematical problem, it was scarcely 
deemed necessary to spend much time in actual observation and examination ; 
the proportions between the head and pelvis were ascertained, their angles were 
measured, and their curves determined, and ftom these data it was inferred, 
what must be the course which nature would follow ; few attempted the 
slow but surer method of ascertaining by patient research the real facts con- 
nected with the process of parturition. 

When the long axis of the child's body corresponds with that of the uterus, 
the child (provided the passages are normal) can be bom in that position : 
it matters little, as far as the labour is concerned, which extremity of the 
child presents, so long as this is the case ; but where the long axis of its body 
does not correspond with that of the uterus, the child must evidently lie more 
or less across, and will present with the arm or shoulder, a position in which 
it cannot be bom. In stating this, we wish it to be understood, that we merely 
refer to the full grown living fcetus, and not to one which is premature, or 
which has been some time dead in the uterus, as these follow no rule whatever- 
hence the positions of the child at the commencement of labour resolve them- 
selves into two divisions, viz. where the median line of the child's body is pa- 
relleJ with that of the uterus, and where it is not*, the first we shall call na- 
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tttraJ, the second faulty^ presentations of the child. A description of the natural 
presentations will form the contents of the present chapter. 

The reader will almost anticipate us when we state, that the natural pre- 
sentations consist of two classes, those where the cephalic, and those where the 
pelvic end of the child presents ; in the first case, it will be a presentation of 
the cranium or of the face ; in the second, of the nates, knees, or feet* 

Cranialpresentatums. The presentation of the cranium (or vertex, as it has been 
improperly called) is of by far the most frequent occurrence ; thus, for instance, 
of 4042 children which were bom in the lying-in hospital at Heidelberg, 
3834 presented with the head; of these the 3795 with the cranium, and 39 with 
the face : in either case, whether it be a presentation of the cranium or of the 
&ce, it will be either with the right or the left side more or less foremost ; the 
former, from its greater frequency, has been called the first position of the 
cranium or face, the latter the second position. 

First cranial position. It will be recollected we have stated, that theos uteri 
at the find of pregnancy is turned obliquely backwards, corresponding to the 
upper part of the hollow of the sacrum. If we examine during the first stage of 
labour, when it is just dilated sufficiently to allow the finger to pass, we shall 
feel the sagittal suture of the head running across it, dividing it into two imequal 
portions, the os uteri itself corresponding nearly to the middle of 'this suture. 
If the OS uteri be sufficiently dilated to let us trace its course, we shall find that 
it corresponds more or less to the direction of the right oblique diameter^ viz. 
that it runs from the right and backwards, obliquely forwards, and to the left 
If we follow it with our finger in this last mentioned direction, we come to a 
spot where it divides into or meets two other sutures ; these are the right 
and left lambdoidal sutures, and beyond them is the hard convex occiput, the 
point where they meet being the posterior or occipital fontanelle. If we trace 
our finger along the suture In the other direction, viz. backwards and to the 
right, we shall come to a four cornered space, where four jsutures meet at right 
angles to each other; these are the sagittal, the frontal, and right and left co- 
ronal sutures ; the open space itself is the great or anterior fontanelle. 

That part of the head which lies lowest or deepest in the pelvis, and which 
the finger first touches upon when introduced along the vagina, is the right 
parietal protuberance; and if the os uteri be sufficiently dilated, we distinguish 
it by its hard and conical feel. In primiparse, where the head usually is deep 
in tiie pelvis at the commencement of labour, and where the anterior and 
inferior segment of the uterus is closely stretched over it, the parietal protu- 
berance may be felt through this part. Hence, then, the first position of the 
cranium (or, more correctly speaking, parietal bone), is marked by the follow- 
ing characters : the sagittal suture crosses the os uteri, and runs parallel with 
the right oblique diameter of the pelvis ; the vertex is therefore turned towards 
the upper part of the hollow of the sacrum, the posterior fontanelle forwards 
and to the left : the right parietal protuberance, therefore, is necessarily that 
part which is deepest in the pelvis ; and the perpendicular diameter of the head, 
instead of corresponding to the axis of the pelvic brim, runs in an oblique di- 
rection upwards and forwards. 

If the head at this early stage of labour be high up in the pelvis, viz. have 
scarcely entered the brim, as is frequently the case in multiparse, ^e sagittal 
suture approaches in its direction to that of the transverse diameter, or to one 
between the transverse and oblique diameters, the posterior fontanelle corre- 
sponding to about the left acetabulum. The higher the head is in the pelvis, 
the nearer does its grater diameter correspond to the transverse one of the 
pelvis : the more oblique also is its perpendicular diameter, from which reason 
the fright ear at this time can usually be felt without difficulty behind the 
pubic bones. Sometimes both fontaneiles can be reached with equal ease ; most 
frequently the posterior one is lowest, but occasionally the reverse is the case, 

* Seejobserratlons on Malpositiow oy ti&% Ceua. 
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and it is the anterior fontanelle, withoat however at all influencing the pro- 
gress of the labour. 

- As the head advances through the brim and begins to enter the earity of the 
pelvis, the sagittal suture corresponds more closely with the right oblique 
diameter, so that now the posterior fontanelle is turned towards the left fora- 
men ovale, and as it approaches the outlet of the pelvis, the occiput advances 
still more forwards, although the head entirely quits its oblique position. At 
this stage of the labour, the fontanelles can usually be again reached with equal 
facility, and we find the anterior one corresponding to the right sacro-iliac syn- 
chondrosis, the occiput is completely behind the left descending ramus of the 
pubes, the right lambdoidal. suture running parallel with it. Owing to this 
slight change in the position of the head, the occiput having advanced some- 
what forwards, we no longer feel the right parietal protuberance to be lowest 
and in centre of the pelvis, but the finger now touches upon the posterior and 
superior quarter of the right parietal bone, for this is the part of the head 
which first coxpes under the pubic arch, and first enters the external passages. 
' If there be but little liquor amnii, or the membranes have been ruptured 
prematurely ; if the head be firmly pressed against the os uteri, and we examine 
when it is not more than two thirds dilated, we feel a puffy oBdematous swell- 
ing upon that part of the head which corresponds to the os uterL Tliis will 
therefore be found to be situated upon the sagittal suture, nearly equidistant 
from the anterior and posterior fontanelles ; it arises from the circulation in 
the scalp being obstructed by the pressure of the os uteri upon the head. If 
the remaining portion of the labour be rapidly completed, this will be the situa- 
tion of the swelling with which the cranium is bom ; if however it follows a more 
gradual course, and the head passes slowly through the os uteri into the vagina, 
as it thus advances deeper into the pelvis, and sdters its position more or less, 
the swelling upon the sagittal suture disappears in part, and forms on that por- 
tion of the h^id which is advancing under the pubic arch, and is now tightly 
encircled by the external passage: we shall therefore find that this second swell- 
ing is situated upon the posterior and superior quarter of the right parietal 
bone, and this is precisely the situation of the swelling of the head, which the 
child is usually bom with. 

From these fieutts we may deduce the following simple law respecting the 
mechanism of parturition, where the head presents : yiz. that the head enters, 
passes through, and emerges from, the pelvis obliquely ; and this is the isase 
not only as to its transverse diameter, but also as to the axis of its brim ; 
the side of the head being always lowest or deepest in the pelvis. This shows 
the beautiful mechanism of the process, for, on account of its oblique position, 
there is no moment during the whole labour at which the greatest breadth 
(still less length) of the head is occupying any of the pelvic diameters ; even 
at the last, when the head is passing under the pubic arch, the complete obli- 
quity of its position, in <»'der that it should take up the least possible room, 
is very remarkable; for the ring of soft parts, by which the head is now en- 
eircled, passes obliquely across it, running close behind the left, and before 
the right parietal protuberance. The head never advances with the occi- 
put, forwards, under the pubic arch, as is stated in works on midwifery, still 
less with the sagittal suture parallel to the antero-posterior diameter of the 
pelvis ; for the direction of the right lambdoidal suture, as also of the posterior 
fontanelle, and the position of the cranial swelling, or caput succedanetan, as it 
has been called, completely prove the inaccuracy of such a theory, the sagittal 
suture crosses the left labium at an acute angle, the right lambdoidal suture 
being parallel with the left descending ramus of the ischium. 

Not less incorrect is the theory (for we can call it nothing else) of the head 

presenting with the vertex, and turning with its long diameter, from the 

oblique, into the antero-posterior or conjugate diameter, and the face into the 

liollow of the sacrum, for it is disproved by all the above mentioned facts, which 

carefid examination during labour puts us in pos&emoTi oi. VTYi&Ti iha head is 
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born, the face looks backwards and to the right, yix, to the back part of the 
mother's right thigh, for the shoulders are by this time passing through 
the pelvis in its left oblique diameter, the right shoulder being forwards and 
to the right, and lowest in the pelvis: it is also that which is first expelled. 

Such is the manner in which the head presents in the first or most common 
position: a slight modification of it is occasionally observed during the early 
stages of labour, without influencing the fetvourable character of its pro- 
gress: the head at first is in the left oblique diameter of the pelvis, the 
occiput towards the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis, the anterior fontanelle 
towards the right acetabulum; but as the labour advances, the head turns, so 
that the occiput corresponds to the left acetabulum, the anterior fontanelle being 
turned towards the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis, the sagittal suture running 
parallel with the right oblique diameter of the pelvis. This peculiar commence- 
ment of the labour is probably not detected so frequently as it really occurs^ 
owing to its changing into the common position at so early a period. 

Secomd position <^ the cranium. The other or second position of the cranium 
is, where the ^ft side of the head presents. It is, in fact, merely the reverse 
of the one just described: the sagittal suture crosses the os uteri at the begin- 
ning of labour, as in the former case, only now the posterior fontanelle is 
turned to the right instead of to the left ; it is the left parietal protuberance 
which is deepest iu the pelvis, and which the finger first touches upon. As 
ih9 labour advances,^and the head approaches the pelvic outlet, it is the pos- 
terior and superior quarter of the Itft parietal bone which first enters the va- 
gina and protrudes trough the os externum, and upon which the swelling of 
the scalp or caput succedaneum is situated. 

The chief peculiarity is, that the change, which we noticed in the first posi- 
tion as an occasional occurrence at the beginning of labour, is in this case the 
regular commencement of it. In the second cranial position, the head at the be- 
ginning of labour, with very few exceptions, is always with its long diameter 
pajrallel with the right oblique diameter of the pelvis, the posterior fontanelle 
turned towards the right sacro-iiiac synchondrosis, the anterior one towards the 
left foramen ovale. During the early periods of labour, when the head is passing 
through the brim, both fontanelles may be reached ; and, generally speaking, 
the posterior one with greater ease, from its being usually somewhat the lower ; 
but as labour advances, and the head has fairly engaged in the pelvic cavity, 
they may both be reached with equal ease, the anterior fontanelle still corre- 
qwnding to the left foramen ovale, or rather to the descending ramus of the left 
pubic bone. ** As soon as the head experiences the resistance which the in- 
ferior part of the pelvic cavity opposes to it, or, in other words, the oblique sur- 
fiiee which is formed by the lower end of the sacrum, the os coccygis, the 
ischiadic ligaments &c. by which it is compelled to move from its position 
backwards m a direction forward, it turns by degrees with its great diameter 
into the left oblique diameter of tiie pelvic cavity, viz. the posterior fontanelle 
is directed to the right foramen ovale, and as the head approaches nearer and 
nearer to the inferior aperture, it is itie posterior and superior quarter of the 
left parietal bone which is felt in the cavity of the pelvis opposite to the pubic 
arch, so that when the point of the finger is introduced under and almost per- 
pen^cular to the symphysis pubis, it touches nearly the middle of the posterior 
and superior quarter of the left parietal bone ; and this is precisely the part as 
the head advances further, which first distends the labia, with wMch the head 
first enters the external passages, and the spot upon which the swelling of the 
integuments forms itself." (Naegele, Mechaniam of Parturition, transl.) 

The manner in which this change in the position of the head takes place, 
varies a good deal in different labours : in primiparse it usually takes place 
slowly, and requires several pains before it is completed ; as the pain comes 
on, the posterior fontanelle, which was backwards and to the right, now ad- 
vances more forward and comes more withiu reach ; the anterior fontaneUft^ 
which was towards the iefit foramen ovale, letreatB, &o \!bAX ^\iSiik ^^ ^'tK^V^a 
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reached its maximum the head will for a moment be felt in the transverse 
diameter of the pelvis, and again resumes its former position as the pain goes 
off; with the recurrence of each pain there is a repetition of this screw-like 
motion, but by degrees the head not only passes from the right oblique into 
the transverse diameter, but from the transverse into the left oblique, so that at 
length the anterior fontanelle corresponds to the left sacro-iliac syndiondrosis, 
and the posterior one to the right foramen ovale. 

In women who have already had children, the whole change is frequently 
effected during one pain, so tluit the head, which but a few minutes previously 
was presenting in what is called the third position of the German schools, will 
DOW be found to be in the second. 

It is to the celebrated Naegele of Heidelberg that we are indebted for having 
first pointed out the uniform occurrence of this change in the second position. 
From his extensive and accurate observations, confirmed since by ourselves, as 
well as by many others, the head, presents willi the occiput originally forwards 
and to the right very rarely, but passes into this position during the course of 
labour. No one has ever described the mechanism of parturition so minutely 
and correctly ; and tiie value of his investigations is the more enhanced, 
when we recollect what erroneous notions have prevailed upon this important 
subject up to the present time. ** In the former part of my practice,'* says this 
distinguished obstetrician, ** not knowing that the head made this turn, I always 
concluded that my examinations in the early part of labour "^ere incorrect, and 
was very uneasy that I did not find it all exactly as the books described, and at- 
tributed my want of success in ascertaining the position to my own awkward- 
ness. At length in a private case, in which I was much interested, I a^^in felt 
what I thought was the anterior fontanelle towards the left foramen ovale ; and 
circumstances occurring which rendered it necessary to apply the forceps and 
terminate the labour, I found that the head had been actually in the position 
which I imagined I had felt Since this time I have, in many cases, sat by 
the bed-side during the whole labour, with my finger upon the head, and thus 
come at the truth." {MS, Lectures,) 

The very circumstance of this change in the position of the occiput from 
the sacro-iUac synchondrosis to the foramen ovale of the same side, is of itself 
quite sufficient to mislead ; nor is it to be wondered at that it should have been 
so long unnoticed, when we recollect how difficult the examination is at this early 
stage of labour, and how few give themselves the trouble to attain that degree 
of dexterity and tact, which, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
is required for this species of investigation. 

The diagnosis of the sutures and fontanelles may be rendered more difficult 
by other circumstances : when there is a large quantity of liquor amnii be- 
tween the head and membranes, it renders the diagnosis exceedingly obscure 
in the early part of labour. In some cases the cranial bones are remarkably 
thin and yielding, and communicate a sensation to the finger as if it were 
touching a fontanelle ; in others, the sutures run an irregular course, and form 
ossa triquetra, &c. which may easily mislead. We may also notice the changes, 
already mentioned, which are produced by the death of the child, and the va- 
rious congenital anormalities of hydrocephalus, acephalus, &c. &c. In some 
cases the sagittal suture is continued backwards through the occipital bone, 
dividing it into two equal portions, and thus making ti^e posterior fontanelle 
four cornered, and not to be distinguished ftrom the anterior. Nor is it always 
easy to distinguish the posterior from the anterior fontanelle under more nor- 
mal and favourable circumstances ; for it would be hazardous to conclude that 
it is the posterior fontanelle merely because we feel three sutures meeting to- 
gether, as it may possibly be the anterior one, and we are not able to reach the 
sagittal suture beyond. In this case we may ascertain which it is by the following 
rule : if it be the posterior fontanelle in the first position, we shall feel a suture 
ranning more or less forwards (the right lambdoidid), but none backwards; but 
if it be the anterior fontanelle forwards and to tike VcSl, ^« «baU. also feel a 
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'feature (the right coronal) mnning backwards. Lastly, in the second cranial 
position, the &ce -when bom turns to the posterior surface of the mother's left 
tbigh. 

Such are the two positions in which the head presents during labour, and 
SQch is the manner in which it passes through the pelvis and external pas- 
sages. Slight deviations do occasionally take place, the chief of which is, that 
the head in the second position does not always make the quarter of a turn as 
aboTe described, but comes out with the anterior fontaneUe forwards and to 
the left : this is by no means of common occurrence, and, as £ur as we have ob- 
served, increases the difficulty of labour very little. 

Face presentations. The face, like the cranium, may present in two ways, 
either with its right or left side forwards. The former is the most frequent 
occurrence, and bears a striking analogy to the first cranial position ; indeed, 
we cannot too strongly impress upon the minds of our readers the advantages of 
accurately knowing &e different features of the two cranial positions just de- 
scribed, for by this means the positions of the face will be rendered much more 
simple and easy of comprehension. Whether the right or the left side of the 
&ce presents (first or second fiicial position), the root of the nose crosses the os 
uteri exactly in the same manner as the sagittal suture does in the two cranial 
posiUons; the chin is turned to the right acetabalum, and as the face descends 
through the pelvis during the progress of the labour, the chin moves somewhat 
more forwards, as the occiput does in the cranial positions. 

At an early stage of labour the right eye and zygoma is that part of the face 
which is lowest in the pelvis, and which the finger first touches upon during 
examination, precisely as it was the right parietal protuberance in the first 
cranial position ; and as in this case the caput succedaneum was situated upon 
the posterior and superior quarter of the right parietal bone, so here the livid 
bruise-like swelling, which the face brings with it into the world, is situated 
upon the right cheek, tins part being the first which presses through the os 
externum ; the chin passes under the right branch of the pubic arch, as the 
occiput in the first cranial position does under the left, the fisure during the 
whole process preserving a strictly oblique position, both as to the transverse 
diameter and axis of the pelvis.''^ 

Second position of the face. The second position of the &ce is merely the 
reverse of the first* it is now the left side -vdiich is turned forwards, the left 
eye and zygomatic process bein^ those parts which are lowest in the pelvis ; 
the chin is turned to the left side and somewhat forward, and advances to- 
wards the left fi)ramen ovale during the further progress of the labour. As 
the face approaches the inferior aperture of the pelvis, it is the left cheek 
which first enters the os externum, and upon which the swelling is situated : 
likewise the chin passes beneath the left branch of the pubic arch. 

It has been supposed by some authors, and we think correctly, that the ma- 
jority (if not all) of face presentations are originally cranial presentations : if 
this be the case, we can easily understand why the right side of the face pre- 
sents more frequently than the left, for if the head in the first cranial position 
moves round upon its transverse diameter, and thus allows the face to turn 
downwards, we shall immediately have a first position of the face. We are 
the more inclined to adopt this opinion, not only from the greater number of 
cases where the right side of the fiuse presents, but also from our having more 
than once met with cases where, so long as the head of the child was movable 
ahove the brim, the presentation was midway between one of the cranium and 
of the fieu^e. On one side of the pelvis we could feel the anterior fontaneUe ; on 
the other we could, with some difficulty, reach the orbital process of the frontal 
bone : as the pains increased, and the head advanced lower, the siae of the face 

• We have DO words in the English language lilie the sckrag and schitf of the German to 
•zprete tliete dURsrent species of obliquity. 
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came more within reach ; so that by the time it had fairly entered the cayity of 
the pelvis, it had become a complete presentation of the &ce.* 

We distinguish the face by the bridge of the nose, which from its crossing 
the OS uteri may be detected at a very early period of labour t it is &r better 
than the eye, for not only is this liable to mislead us in our examination, but it 
may also receive injnrjr from the finger. Nor is the malar bone a guide, for 
this might easily be mistaken for the tuberosity of the ischium, or even tor the 
shoulder. The nose not only tells us that the &ce is presenting, but also in 
which position, for at one end we shall feel, the soft cushiony extremity of it, at 
the other we shall reach the broad hard expanse of the forehead. 

It was not until.neariy the end of the last century that presentations of the 
£ice ceased to be accounted unnatural, and impossible to be terminated by natural 
means. Although the &ct had been pointed out by Portal so early as 1685, 
that these presentations were very litUe removed from the usual one, it seems 
to have excited but littie attention until the time of Deleurye in 1770. *' I have,* 
says Portal, ** delivered several women whose children came with the fruse fore« 
most, and always without any great difficulty, it being only observed, ^atin such 
cases no violence must be used, but tuUure be left to its oum course} which donCf diere 
is no danger either of mother or child,** (Portal's Midwifery, transL obs. 66;) 
La Mottein 1721, although so accurate an observer, eould not divest himself (^ 
the general opinion that these were un&vourable positions, even although the 
face was usuiJly expelled 'by the natural efforts, after he had frnitiessly en- 
deavoured to rectify it, and although he himself confesses never to have 
** seen any that had not done welL" 

Gif&rd has recorded two cases of &ce presentation (^Cases in Midwifery, 
1734, p. 59. 443.), both of which he delivered by his extractor, which was 
one of the early fbrms of midwifery forceps ; and in both, although the 
labour had lasted some time, the child was sdive. He describes the position 
of the face in the second case, the chin being turned towards the right side. 
The only practical observation which he makes is, that turning is very difficult 
where the '* waters are gone off, and the uterus closely envelopes the child.* 
This is probably given as an explanation fbr his deviating from the usual 
practice of tummg in these cases. Deleurye in supporting Portal's views 
observes, ** one diuly sees similar labours terminate naturally : it is true they 
are somewhat longer, but they terminate without the aid of art" {Traits des 
Accouchemens, 1770, § 736.) 

Lastiy, the celebrated Boer of Vienna (1793) placed the matter in a still 
more decided point of view when he asserted, tiiat ** face presentations being 
merely a rarer form of natural labour, should be left to be completed by the 
natural efforts, since neither the mothers nor their children were exposed to 
any more danger in this form of labour than they were in the most usual forms 
of alL" Having charge of the grezt lying-in hospital of Vienna, Boer had 
ample means of ascertaining the most accurate results on all points of practical 
midwifery and his observations on labours where the fkce presented are 
therefore peculiarly interesting, and tend strongly to contradict the prevailing 
opinion respecting the difficulty and danger of these presentations. 

" Of eighty cases of fieu^e presentations which have occurred during a period 
of some years, and which I have myself observed and noted down, there were 
three, or at the most four, where the children were bom dead. None of the 
patients suffered in the slightest degree from any of these labours ; and, except 
one case, all were left entirely to nature : in one case only, on account of the 
weakness of the pains and doubtfUl character of the symptoms, I deemed it 
necessary to terminate the labour by the forceps." (Boer's Natiirliche Cfeburt- 
shiilfe, erstes buch, p. 137.) In spite of this valuable practical fact, supported 
by experience on so great a scale, the opinion that face presentations were 

* On the other band. Dr. Merrlman observes, that he has ** twice known the presentation of 
the face converted by the pains alone into a natural pteseDteXknx."^ VS^Itwyptis^ y . 48.) 
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pretematuTal, contmued to prevail upon the Continent, being supported bj the 
anthority of Baodeloeqne and Osiander. A sinularly an&vourable opinion was 
entertained by Dr. Smellie in this coontry, although Dr. W. Hunter, in his lec- 
tures detivered prior to the publication of his pli^ on the gravid utenus (and 
therefore at an early date), states, ** in this case I do not turn the head round in 
order to deliver, but nineteen times in twenty leave it to itself to come as it will." 
(W. Hunter, MS. Lectures,) 

Dr. R. W. Johnson, who dedicated his New System of Midwifery, &c. to 
Br. W. Hunter and others in 1769, and probably attended his lectures, exp 
presses a similar 4)pinion, and says, that in these cases " nature herself will do 
tiie work." (p. S67.) Dr. Alexander Hamilton, in 1784, also speaks favourably 
of these presentations. ** The head will however, in most cases, advance in 
that position by the force of the natural pains, though the delivery will be 
more slow or painfoL" (Oudines of the Theory and Practice of Midwifery,) 

Further experience has shown that, so long as the pelvis is of the natural 
fflze, the head can be bom in this position without peculiar difficulty^ the soft 
parts usually require a little more dilatation than where the cranium presents, 
tad iherefbre tlus stage of the labour is generally somewhat slower. Although 
prarontations of the &ce are not so favourable for the child as those of the 
cramum, &ey stand next to them in point of safety. Where the cranium 
presents, a -slight misproportion between the head and pelvis produces 
little or no increase of difficulty to the passage of the child ; but under 
similar circumstances, where the face presents, the difficulty may become very 
serious, for if the labour is prolonged, ** the brain and vessels of the neck," 
observes Smellie, ^ will be so much compressed and obstructed as to destroy 
the child.'' (Explanation to table 25.) A similar view has been given by 
Dr. Denman, and still more recently by Professor Chaussier of Paris and Pro- 
fessor Naegele ; the two latter authorities examined the brain in several still- 
bom children where the &ce had presented, and invariably found the cerebral 
vessels gorged with blood. 

The presenting dde of the &ce when bom is frightfully distorted by the 
livid swelling above mentioned; the mouth is pulled to one side and upwards ; 
the angle of the eye is drawn downwards, and the corresponding ala of the 
nose scarcely discernible amid the purple mass of tumefaction : the less this is 
meddled wiUi the better, for in the course of a day or two the parts will have 
returned to their condition ; whereas, if fHction or hot poultices, &c. be used, 
ulceration may be the result, and produce considerable ^sfigurement* 

Nates presentations, '* After the presentations of the cranium those of 
the nates are the most frequent in point of occurrence, and also the most 
natural," says the celebrated Boer in the work already quoted. Under the 
term nates presentations, we include those of the knees and feet, as these latter 
presentations can only be looked upon as modifications of the former. Pro- 
fessor Naegele jun. in his new ^tion of the admirable essay upon the 
medumism of labour, published by his father in Meckers Archiv, fur die 
Pkysioloyie, has very properly brought these different positions imder one 
head, viz. ''positions of the pelvic extremity of the child : " as however we 
possess no word in English to express this, we shall attain the same object by 
considering knee and footing births as mere modifications of breech present- 
ations. 

** Am regards the relative situation of the limbs to the body of the child, the 
portion is the same as in the two genera of head presentations above de- 
scribed, vis. the knees are usually drawn up to the abdomen, the feet dose to 
the nates, so that not unf^uently they may both be felt together at the 
heg^uang of labour, and afiterwards descend into the pelvis and are bom 

• * According to the residti of Dr. ColUns's experience at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, 
the face presented once in about ererv 504 cases ; but as, in several labours, the presentatioo 
was not noted on account of their rapmtyt the proportion \% pxobaVA^ \ax%^T, 
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logetber. Sometimes the feet or perhaps only one foot) are felt higher above 
the brim than the nates; in -which case, as the nates descend they rise, and are 
turned upon the abdomen and breast of the child, and descend -with these partg 
$t8 labour advances. Frequently it is the reverse : the feet are somewhat lower 
than the nates; they are felt in the os uteri at the beginning of labour, and 
descend before them as labour advances. It is rare that the knees come down 
before the nates during the further progress of labour, and it is not probable that 
ihey are ever found sdone in the os uteri at the commencement of it'* (EL F. 
Kaegele, Mechanismus der Geburt, 1838, p. 57.) 

The nates may present in two ways, either with the back of the child for- 
wards, or with its abdomen forwards : of these the former occurs most frequently ; 
thus of 161 cases which were accurately ascertained at the lying-in hospital of 
Heidelberg, 121 were observed with the back of the child forwards, and 40 
with it backwards : in either of these positions the transverse diameter of the 
child's pelvis always corresponds to one or other of the oblique diameters. 

^ Labours with the nates or feet presenting, follow certain laws quite as much 
as those where the head presents, only that one more frequently sees deviations 
ftom them, both with respect to the manner in which the child presents at the 
time of labour, an& its passage through the pelvis ; but where, under a proper 
state of the other requisites for heidthy parturition, no prejudicial result oc* 
curs." (Naegele, on the Mechanism of Parturition^ transL § 19. p. 128.) *^ In 
every case, whether the nates have at first a completely transverse or oblique 
direction, they will be always found, on pressing lower into the superior aper-^ 
ture of the pelvis, to have taken an oblique position; and that ischium, which 
is directed anteriorly, to stand lowest They pass through the entrance cavity 
and outlet of the pelvis in .this position, which is oblique, both as to its trans- 
verse diameter as well as to its axis." 

Thus, if in the first species the left ischium were either originally directed 
more or less forward (which is usually the case), or had taken this direction 
in passing through the superior aperture, the nates descend in 'this direction 
into the pelvic cavity, with the left ischium during the whole time standing 
lowest ; and this is the part, during the farther progress of the nates, which 
first passes between the labia as the os externum dilates. As they advance^ 
and while the left ischium, which is directed forwards and always somewhat 
to the right, comes completely under the pubic arch and presses against it, 
the other ischium, which is situated in the opposite direction, and which has 
to [make a much greater circuit, passes forwards over the strongly distended 
perineum, so that, when the pelvis is bom, the abdomen of the child wU^ be 
directed to the inner and posterior surface of the mother's right thigh. 

** The rest of the trunk follows in this position, and as the breast approaches 
the inferior aperture of the pelvis, the shoulders press through its superior 
aperture in the direction of the left oblique diameter ; and during its passage 
(viz. the breast) through the pelvic outlet, the arms and elbows which were 
pressed agunst it are bom at the same moment But whilst the shoulders are 
descending in the above-mentioned oblique position, the head, which during 
the whole progress of the labour rests with its chin upon the breast, presses 
into the superior aperture in the direction of the right oblique diameter (viz. 
with the forehead corresponding to the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis), and 
then into the cavity of the pelvis in the same direction, or one more approach- 
ing the conjugate diameter. After this it presses through the external passage 
and^ the labia, in such a manner, that whilst the occiput rests against the os 
pubis, the point of the chin, followed by the rest of the face, sweeps over the 
perineum as the head turns on its lateral axis from below upwards. 
^ ** But it is sometimes the right ischium, which, in this chief division^^if 
either ori^nally turned forwards, or in the process of time assumes this di- 
rection. In this case the child passes through the pelvis in the same manner 
Bs before, only with the difference, that the surface of the body takes of coarse 
s different position with, respect to the pelvic paT\e^ft&,V\i. \\a «3v\jav^ fnr&ce, 
wbjcb in the former case corresponded to ibe T\g|ht sidft ol V!ki«^si^:Tva^'^ir^\M^ 
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directed to the left, and the nead will press through the superior aperture of 
the pelvis, in the direction of the left oblique diameter (the forehead passings 
before the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis)." 

** As in positions of the cranium, the swelling of the integuments is chiefljr 
met with on that parietal bone which, during the passage of the head, is situ- 
ated lowest, and on that spot with which it enters the external passage, so in 
this case the livid coloured swelling appears on that part which, di]teot*d for- 
wards, was situated lowest during the passage of the nates, and with which the 
nates were bom. 

" In the second chief position, yiz. with the anterior surface of the child 
corresponding to the anterior abdominal parietes of the mother, it is chiefly 
the left ischium which is either originally situated forwards, or takes this di- 
rection as the nates sink through the superior aperture of the pelvis, which lat- 
ter preserve this oblique direction during the farther progress of the labour, both 
whilst pressing into tiie pelvic cavity, and when entering the external passages^ 

'* If the ischia be already born, the anterior surface of the child turns itself 
to the right and backwards, either immediately, or as the rest of the trunk ad- 
vances ; but the manner in which the head in this case presses through the 
entrance cavity and outlet of the pelvis, is the same as has already been de- 
scribed. (Naegel^, op. cit p. 128. 130.) 

It appears to be a law in nates presentations, that whatever may be the di- 
rection of the child (first or second position) at the beginning of labour, it will 
always, if not interfered with, be found with its anterior surface turned to- 
wards one or other of the sacro-iliac synchondroses, when the thorax or the 
shoulders are beginning to pass through the outlet of the pelvis. "When the 
nates have once passed the os externum, the position of the child frequently 
varies a good deid, the abdomen turning first to one side and then to the other. 
This is especially the case in the second position, where it is more or less for- 
wards ; nevertheless, as labour advances, it will almost invariably turn ob- 
liquely backwards, and be bom in this position. Dr. Collins is, as far as w& 
know, the only English author who has distinctly noticed this fact " It is 
very desirable," he observes, '* the child should be delivered in this position 
(viz. the back of the child towards the mother's abdomen), as it renders the 
getting away of the head much less difficult ; yet where there has been no in- 
terference by the attendant in the previous part of the labour, he will rarely 
find it necessary to alter subsequently the child's position, the breech na- 
turally making the turn above alluded to in its passage." (^Practical Treatise 
on Midwifery, by Robert Collins, MD. p. 41.) 

It sometimes, although rarely, happens in these presentations, that the head 
does not rest with the chin upon the breast, but the occiput is pressed against 
the nape of the neck, as in presentations of the face. The passage of the 
trunk through the pelvis follows, as above mentioned, as far as the head : this 
enters the brim wiUi the occiput in advance, and vertex towards one or other 
ilium. As it advances through the brim into the cavity of the pelvis, it gra- 
dually turns more and more backwards, so that when the body is bom, the 
vertex is turned towards the hollow of the sacrum, and the under surface of 
the lower jaw behind the symphysis pubis. 

The diagnosis of nates presentations is not difficult. The pointed and more 
or less movable coccyx, bounded at its broader end by the hard uneven 
sacrum, and in the contrary direction by the anus, will scarcely admit of a 
mistake. The tuberosities of the ischia may easily be mistaken, for the malar 
bone of a face presentation, or even a shoulder, can scarcely be distinguished 
from them, and the external organs of generation become too much swollen 
and pressed together to give any certain diagnosis; nor mdeed can they be ex- 
amined in this state without considerable risk of injury. The direction of 
tiie sacrum, like that of the forehead in face cases, points out the exact po- 
sition of the child. 

FreseotetioiM of the nates, although perfectly naVtural «& iax «s^ \aivs>as Sft. 
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concerned, are &r more dangerous for the child than those of the face, for 
when the head enters the pelvis, if every thing be not favourable for its passing 
rapidly through it, the cord is so long compressed that the child is almost cer* 
tamly lost 

The natoral pontion of the foetus in utero is admirably adiq>ted for its safe 
passage through the pelvis under these circumstances, and is what we ought 
to maintain, as far as possible, during labour. The legs are turned upon the 
abdomen, the arms are crossed upon the breast, the chin reat» upon it, the head 
being bent forwards, so that the whole forms an oval mass. So long as the 
child advances gradually, the fundus presses firmly upon the head, and keeps 
the chin close upon the breast; the head therefore enters the pelvis in the most 
fisivourable position possible, and the uterus, not having been suddenly emptied 
of a part of its contents, continues to act briskly, and presses the head so ra- 
pidly through the pelvis, that the child is bom without. having suffered from 
any serious pressure upon the cord. As however the body of the child di- 
minishes from its pelvis up to the axillse, it is very apt to be rapidly expelled 
as soon as the nates have passed the os externum ; and if not, it is but too fre- 
quently assiatedy as it is caJled, at the very moment when it ought rather to be 
supported and prevented from advancing too suddenly. When this is the case, 
the fundus ceases to press upon the head, the chin quits the breast, and as a 
space is thus left between them, the arms slip into it, and then turn upwards, 
so that the head not only enters the pelvis in a most unfavourable position, 
but, to make matters still worse, it has an arm on each side of it ; at this cri- 
tical moment the uterus, from having been suddenly emptied, ceases to con- 
tract, and the head remains so long in the pelvis that the child has no chance 
of escaping with its life. 

Where tiie child has descended gradually, and the arms have advanced with 
the breast into the pelvis, if the cord be considerably upon the stretch, a por- 
tion should be puUed genUy down in order to relax it, and we should endeavour 
as far as possible to guide that part of it which is within reach towards one 
of the sacro-iliac synchondroses, being less liable there to suffer from pressure. 
One or two ^gers should be introduced to bring down the arms, which are 
now coming into the lower part of ihe hollow of the sacrum : they should be 
hooked down by the hend of ihe arm, in order to prevent the humeri from 
sticking across the passage. When this has been effected* the shoulders 
follow as the head descends through the pelvis. The body of the child should 
now be wrapped in a warm flannel,. and two fingers passed iq> towards the 
&ce : the lower jaw must not be trusted to .in bringing the head through the 
pelvic outlet and os externum, for it may easily be broken : the. fingers should 
be applied one on each side the nose, and the chin depressed as much upon 
the breast as possible, by which means the head will come in a much: more 
&vourable direction, and pass readily. .. 

In no case is so nmch mischief done by impatient interference as. in present* 
ations of the lower end of the child. This is still more so in footling eases, fbr 
here the soft parts are not so well dilated as in nates presentations, where the 
child comes doubled: hence the fSftct, that presentations of the feet are easier to 
the mother but more dangerous to the cMkL In either case, the passage dt 
the head through the pelvis must ever be attended with considerate hi^ard, 
for if it be delayed beyond a shoat time, the child's, death is certain. '* The 
more gradually the nates and body of the child are expelled, titie quicker will 
its head pass through the pelvis, and the better will be its chance of being 
bom alive." ( Obstet Memorand, .2d ed.) Hence therefbre, if the pains are slow 
at this moment, it will be desirable to rouse them wiUi a dose of ergot ; and if 
the child gives a convulsive twitch, the forceps ought instantly to be applied. 
The result of Professor Busch*s practice in the lying-in hospital at Berlin 
shows, that by the timely use of the forceps a large migority of chUdren may 
6e saved. For the same purpose, the nurse should be instructed to have a warm 
batb in readiness, with some «pirit> &c« for TewaadtrtSB^lilbtfe iS^^iJ^snament 
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The nmnbers which we suljoin are taken from the cases in the Dublin 
lying-in Hospital, under the late Dr. Joseph Clark and Dr. Collins, from the 
pnvate practice quoted in Dr. Merriman's S^ftu^MiSf and from the General 
Lying-in HospitaL 

Of 71,578 labours the nates presented once in every 78 cases and the feet 
onott in every 108^. Of the nates CAses the child was bom dead in the pro* 
portion of 1 to 3.8, and in the footling births I to 2.8. 



PART IV. 



'midwifery operations. 



CHAPTER L 

THE FORCEPS. 



PeacriptumofAestraigJit and curvedforceps. — Mode o/actioH,'^Indicaticns»-^ 
Jiulesfor applying the forceps, — History of the forceps, 

Sefoke describing the various species of dystocia, or &ulty labour, it will be 
iBoessary to consider the different means with which the increasing experience 
<if years has furmshed us, of giving artificial assistance in such -cases. These 
Bay be broni^t under two heads, first, where delivery can be efi^ted with 
safety to the mother and her child ; secondly, where this can only be effected 
at liie expense of the infant's life. Under ihe first head come the forceps, 
turning, the Cassarean operation, and artificial premature bboor; under the 
lecond are craniotomy or perforation, and embryotomy. 
- Of these the forceps is by far the simplest and safest means of artificial 
delivery, and is therefore an operation which should always be had recouse 
to in prefiearence to any of the others wherever it is possible. 

The fixroeps is the simplest imitation of nature, for in fiust it is nothing more 
tlum a pair ^ artificial hands introduced one on each side the head. It is im- 
possible, to define any precise limits of pelvic contraction, within which the 
forceps can, or beyond which it cannot, be safely applied, for tiie difference in 
the siee and hardness of the child's head, and in the condition of the soft parts, 
will greatly modify the degree of resistance to the progress of ^ labour : henoe 
the attanpt to fix the exact degree of contraction beyond which the forcepf 
becomes inapplicable is quite impracticable, as in some cases we might be led 
to make a tnal of it whm it would be quite improper, and in>otherB have re« 
oonxse to the perforator where a cautions applid^on of the forceps would have 
been attended with success. For the further consideraticm of this subject we 
must r^Sw to the chapter on Dtstocza Pelvica. 

The fisroeps consists of three parts-— the blades, the lock, and the handles. 
. The blades of the present forceps are not solid, but are merely elongated 
bows of polished metal, by which they are not only rendered much lighter, 
\nX aUow. the most prominent parts of the head to prcgeet between them, and 
Hiereby take up no additional room when introduced into the pelvis. In the 
■implest Ibrm, viz. the strait forc^>s, the blades have only, one curvature 
for adiqvting ^em to the convexity of ^ head. The degree of curve varies 
agood deal in different instruments: the greater the curve the more firmly 
'vul the blades hold, because they act more or less as blunt hooks, and do not 
Tequire much pressure upon the head for the purpose, but on the other hand 
they are more difficult to introduce; whereas blades which are slightly 
curved can be applied with greater ease, bat require mofth iiiot«^t»«s<QS!^'v^cs& 
the head io order to bold tBsL 
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It bas been a general rule witb almost every modification of forceps, that 
the greatest distance between their blades should not be less than two inchef 
and a half, for as this is the breadth of the basis cranii in the fcetal head, it 
woald be impossible to compress the head beyond this extent. The form «>f. 
the head curvature will determine the situation of the point where the blates 
are most distant from each other : in some forceps it is about one third the leigth 
of the blades from their extremities; in some it is nearly equidistant; whereas 
in others it is nearer to the lock; the medium between these extremes is the 
best The extremities of the blades ought to be at least half an inch apart: in 
this country they are usually somewhat more ; on the Continent they aremixh 
less, being rarely more than one or two lines asunder. The fenestrse, or open 
spaces in the blades, should be wide and ample, for not only are the projecang 
parts of the head allowed to protrude between them, but the pressure of the 
blades is diffused over a larger extent of surface : this is remarkably seen in 
the forceps of the late Dr. Hopkins and that of Professor Davis, both of vhich 
are extensively used. It is also important that the edge at the extrenities 
of the blades should be well rounded and not too thin; it is thus less Liable 
to catch against corrugations either of the vagina or foetal scalp. The greatest 
breadth of the fenestrse is generally towards the extremities of the blades; 
in some their edges are parallel; whereas in those of Drs. Orme and Lowdei 
the greatest breadth is near the lock : upon the whole, an oval shaped fenestra 
is the best, for it can be easily introduced, and has the advantages of a wid« 
blade. 

In 1751 and the following year another curve was given to the blades of 
the forceps by the celebrated M. Levret of Paris, and by the equally distin* 
guished Dr. Smellie of London, by which the instrument was adapted to the 
curve formed by the axes of the brim, cavity, and outlet of the pelvis, and byi 
which the head could be seized much higher in the pelvis than by the straight 
forceps. Each have an equal claim to the merit of having invented this 
" pelvic curvature," as it has been called : the priority of tiie invention is. 
perhaps due to Levret; but as he made a secret of it for some years, it is im- 
possible to ascertain the precise fact The pelvic curve, as it is called,* is es- 
pecially adapted to the long forceps, which thus becomes an instrument of very 
considerable power. Numerous modifications of these curved forceps have 
since been made, but they are merely varieties of the original ones invented* 
by Smellie and Levret, which have become the national instruments of their 
respective countries. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement in the blades of modem times is seen in 
the forceps of Dr. Hopkins above alluded to : the head curvature forms an 
elongated oval, admirably adapted to the form of the foetal head when con- 
siderably compressed during a difficult labour; and from the great breadth of 
the fenestrse, the pressure of the blades is applied over a large extent of snr-. 
face ; the pelvic curve is but slight, being greater on the posterior edge of 
fenestrse than on the anterior; ti^e blades themselves are thin, their inner, 
surface flat to ensure a firmer hold, their outer surface slightly rounded in. 
order to be introduced with greater ease; and for a similar reason the edges of 
their extremities are somewhat thicker and carefully rounded in a peculiar 
manner. 

The lock of the modem English forceps consists of two deep grooves, into> 
which the shank of each blade mutually fits, so that the two blades are fibLcd 
upon each other merely by the pressure exerted upon the handles. In former, 
times the blades were united together by a pivot, which could screw and un-. 
screw at pleasure. This was abandoned by Chapman, who published the first i 
work iu £ngli«h on operative midwifery, f He found that the forceps held 

* Madame La Chapelle calls this the eourboure det bords, to distinguish it from the head 
rmrature, caurboure desfaca (p. 61.). 

/ A Treatke on the fmprovcment of Midwifery, cMefty nvMYi t«^;accd, tA the OperatKm: by 
Edmund Chapman, 2d edit 173.".., 
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ktter -without flie pirot than with it ■, &Dd from what we have bronght forward 
(Isewhere (Jtfed. Gax. Jan. S. 1831), there can be little doubt that he invented 
the lock which is now generally used in this canntry. Chapman's Ibrcepa 
wu adopted in France prior to this improvement in its lock, especially bj 
Oregoire, and has retained the original pivot lock which now forms one of tha 
uost distingoisbing marks between the French and English forceps. Allhoagli 
the pivot forms hy tai the firmest lock, for the blades can never slip from 
each other, still the difficulty in locking, and also in sepsraling, the blades 
U a moment's notice, render it much inferior to the English lock. An in^e- 
niooe modification was invented by the late Professor Von Siebold of Berbn, 
but the most perfect lock is that of Professor Bruainghansen of Wilrzbur^ 
first introdnced bj ourselves into this country, and commonly knowo among 
the ifutrumeat-miikert onder the mme of Frtdeasor Naegek's forceps. The 
shank of one bUde hai 
a semicircular indentalJon, 
which at the moment of 
locking Sts into a fixed 
pivot in tbe other : this 
therefore combines the ad- 
vantages of the French and 
English locks. We can 
safely affirm, fhmi ezten- 
uve experience for many 
years, ^at there is even 
less difficulty in locliiug it 
than with the English lock : 
the blades are capable of 
instant separation, and yet 
when locked the fimmess 
of their union is equal V> 
that of a pivot joint 

The handles of the Eng- 
lish forceps are pieces of 
wood or ivory fixed upon 
each shank below the lock, 
flat apon the inside, convex 
externally, and furnished 
with a deprefsion or groove 
at the lower end tur fix- 
ing a ligature round thenL 
These handles, were pro- 
Kugele'i lOKepi. bably first introduced by 

to have borrowed the idea from the forceps of M. Mes- 
nard, fbr the earlier English forceps, viz. of Gifi'ard and Chapman, terminated 
in blant hooks, those of the former being curved inwards, those of the latter 
outwards, a form of handle which has been retained in the French forceps^ 
up to the present time. 

There are two species of forceps, the long and the short forceps ; the former 
for cases where the head is still high in the pelvis, the latter when it is at the 
pelvic ontlet and approaching the os externum ; the former with few exceptions 
b^g cnrved, the latter straight 

The forceps act in three ways, 1. by mere pnlling ; S. as a species of 
double lever, by moving the handles from side 10 side ; and 3, by compress- 
ing the head, and thus still further dispoBing it to elongate and ai^pt itself t44 
the passage through which it has to be expelled. 

The blades should always, if possible, be applied one on each side of the 
head, the position of which must be determined by the directiaa of the fan- 
ttaelim tmd tatara, not by feeling for the e^, u la ua^uU.3 t««naQR.i&R&.%& 
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this coimtry. The ear can seldom be reached without causing a good deal of 
pain, even under the most favoarable circmnstances $ in cases therefore -where 
the head is so impacted as to be incapable of advancing by the natural powen^ 
it cannot surely be justifiable to force up the finger between the head and 
peMs to ascertain this point, the more so as the soft parts soon become 
swollen and moie or less inflamed, and therefore little able to bear such rude 
treatment No operation requires such an intimate acquaintance with the 
mechanism of parturition as that for ^plyin^ the foreeps : it is mmple and 
generally perfectly easy when the precise position of the head and its velatioiis 
to the pelvis are accurately known ; on the other hand, it is not less ugurioiig 
and painful to the patient than difficult and unsatis&ctory to the praetitioner. 

The most usual circumstances under which the forceps is applied are when 
the head is already deep in the pelvis and ^proaching the os externum ; ia 
inch cases it is generally required not so much for the purpose of overcoming 
an unusual degree of resistance, as for assisting the natural powers, which are 
becoming exhausted : the head is near the os externum, and therefore easily 
reached ; and from tiiere being little or no impaction present, the blades are 
applied without difficulty. • 

The application of the forceps when the head is at the upper part of the 
pel^ and where the greater portion of it has not yet passed the brim, is rarely 
praclisedin this country, because as the necessity for performing the operation 
at this stage arises in most instances from contraction of the brim, the perforator 
has usually been preferred, wherever the expelling powers have proved in- 
capable of overcoming the resistance to the passage of the head. The circum- 
stance also of this condition requiring the long forceps has been another source 
of objection, from the much greater power which this instrument is capable 
of exerting, and from its being therefore more liable than the short forceps 
to prove mischievous in the hands of the inexperienced. 

Cases however do occur where there is but a very slight want of proportion 
l)etween the head and pelvis, where the obstacle is easily overcome, and where, 
but for the application of the forceps, the labour would either have been pro- 
tracted to a dangerous degree, or have required the use of the perforator.* 
" On the whole, ** says Dr. Bums, ** I would give it as my opinion that a well 
instructed practitioner, who has already had some experience in the use of the 
diort foreeps, is warranted to make a cautious, steady, but gentie attempt to 
apply and act with the long forceps in a case where he is not quite decided 
that the perforator is indispensable, and where the head is higher than admits 
the application of the short forceps." (Principles ofMidwifarpy 9th ed. p. 493.) 

In applying the forceps, whetiier short or long, there are two conditions 
ivhich, caieria paribus^ are requisite in every case ; first, that the os uteri shall 
be fully dilated ; secondly, that the pains are within the bounds of what are 
edmmonly known as moderate pains. In the first case it will be very difficult 
andfrequentiy quite impossible to pass the blades between the head and os 
uteri when only partly dilated ; it will be difficult to avoid injuring its edge 
more or less, and if we do succeed in applying and locking the fimtseps, oo 
making an extractive effort we shall find that the uterus descends whh tha 
head as we draw it down. 

In the second place we ought never to f^^ply the forceps whilst the puns are 
violent, for not only do they render its apjdusation difficult and even dangeroiis» 
but we are adding still frirther to the force (already too gnat) with which the 
head is pressed against the pelvis. Where the head remams immoveebla under 
violent exertions of the uterus, it is not a case for the forceps but far the per- 
fotutor ; nor does it admit of much delay, for it endangers much injury ottha 
soft parts or even rupture of the uterus. 

It is exceedingly difficult to assign any precise limits of pelvic oontraetiail» 
within which the forceps can, and beyond which they cannot be applied, for 

* See Mktwitvf UoegiUX Beports, eMe oC Hzt.^ontef , Vaei V \n4, ^ A«^\ 
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the aze and liardness of the foetal head, the natnre of the pains, and the con- 
dition of the patient miust also be taken into account in every instance : hence 
we fi«qtiently meet with eases where the pelvis is scarcely if at all contracted, 
and yet where the labour has been terminated with the greatest difficulty by 
means of the forceps ; whereas in others, where we know ti^e pelvis to be more 
or less deformed, the child has been delivered by the natural powers. This 
subject will be still further considered under Dtstooii. Pelvica. 

The general imiicatiotu for the use of the fbrceps aie two : 1. They are in- 
dicated in all labours which are difficult or impossU>le to complete, either from 
deficiency in the expelling powers, or from misproportion between the head 
and pelvis, or from the arm coming down with the head. 2. They are in- 
dicated by circumstances or accidental causes, which render labour dangerous 
for the mother or child, and where the danger can only be removed by Imsten- 
ing labour, as in cases of hemorrhage, convulsions, syncope, alarming debility, 
fiiolty condition of the organs of respiradon, danger of suffocation, obstinate 
v(Hmtiiig, imusually severe pains in nervous irritable habits, hflsmorrhoids 
which have burst, hernia, retention of urine, determination of blood to the 
head, prolapsus of the cord (in certain cases), inflammation of the uterus," &c. 
(Na^^ele, MS, Leeiwres,) 

We have already stated that an intimate acquaintance with the mechanism 
of parturition is of the greatest importance in applying the forceps. Knowing 
that the head always presents in one of the two oblique diameters of the pel- 
vis, and that the blades are applied on each side of the head, it follows that the 
forceps must always be applied in the contrary oblique diameter of the pelvis 
to that in which the head is. Before spealung of the operation itseU^ we 
must first consider what position of the patient will be the most convenient. 
In this country no alteration is made in her position, beyond brining her 
dose to Uie side of the bed, with the nates projecting as much as possiUe.over 
the edge, for the greater convenience of the operator ; unless this be attended 
to, it will be difficult to depress the handle of tiie upper blade sufficiently when 
ixrtroducing it Upon the Continent, and also in America, where the long for- 
ceps is more generally used, the patient is usually delivered on her back ; she 
Is placed in a half-sitting posture upon the edge of the bed, her back supported 
by pillows, &c. her feet resting on two chiurs, between which the operator 
stands or sits, and applies the fbrceps in this position. This, in many respects, 
is the most convenient posture for him, but the very preparation which it 
requires cannot but be alarming to the patient, who is obliged to be a witness 
of all his manipulations; whereas when she lies upon her left side, she is aware 
of littie or no preparation being made, and if any slight exposure happens 
to be necessary, viz. at the moment of locking, it can be done without her 
knowledge.^ • 

The simplest case for applying the forceps is where the head has already 
descended nearly to the os externum, and lus begun to press upon the pe- 
rinenm : it is for this that the straight fbrceps is chiefly intended ; and as this is 
the instrument which is generally used, we shall describe its application first. 

Mode of applying the forceps. Having ascertained that the rectum and 
bladder are empty, examined the position of the head, and warmed and 
greased the blades, we proceed to introduce the upper or lower blade first, 
according as its look is mrected forwards: this precaution is for the purpose of 
preventing the locks being turned away fhmi each other when brought to- 
gether after the introduction of the second blade. The trochanter major will 
guide us as to the precise position of the patient's pelvis, and is especiiUJy use- 
ful in pointing out the directbn of the left oblique diameter, in which the for^ 

* Another circumitaiice is humanely insiiited on bv Madame la Chudle with much pro- 
lAriety : ** Je he manque jamais de foir voir le forceps k la femme, et de loiexpliquer 2-peu-prd- 
•on usage, et sa fiei^on d'agir. II n'en est aucune que cette draionstration ne tranquiUise, et 
J*ai rencontre souvent qui i lenr deuxieme accouoiement .solliciteat Tapplication du forceps 
qn*ellet ont tu meCtre en us4g» pour les dibaraaier du piemtoc.** ^Pratique. dea AficomuckemcMK 
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eeps (on account of the first position of the head being in the right obliqae 
diameter) shoold be mosf frequently applied : in this case we pass the upper 
blade, as it were, beneath the trochanter, and the lower one in the opposite 
direction.* 

Let us suppose that the head is in the first position, with its sagittal suture 
parallel with the right oblique diameter of the pelvis, and that in accordance 
with the above rule, the upper blade is to be introduced first. Having 
passed one or two fingers up to the head, we guide the blade along them, 
depressing the handle so as to make the extremity of the blade lie closely 
upon the head, neither allowing the point alone to inpinge upon the head, nor 
vice versa to protrude against the vagina. The extremity of the blade, there- 
fore, must be our guide for the direction in which we hold the handle : we 
must carefully insinuate this by a gentle vibratory motion between the head 
]^id passage which surrounds it : the convexity of the head will show the 
course which it has to take, nor is there any need of passing the finger further; 
for when once the extremity of the blade is fairly engaged between the head 
and passage, it will almost guide itself, and needs little more than to be pushed 
on gently, the handle gradually rising according to the curve of the blade. 
The shank or handle should therefore be held lightly like a pen, by which 
means the operator will possess much more feeling with his instrument, than 
if he grasped it with his whole hand. As the blade advances, he should keep 
his eye on the general form of the pelvis, the curve of the loins, the situation of 
the trochanter and symphysis pubis, and thus gain a more accurate idea of the 
course which the instrument must take. This will in great measure depend upon 
the situation of the head : if it be quite down upon the perineum, the blade 
should be pointed towards the promontory of the sacrum, and the handle turned 
downwards and forwards ; if it be still in the cavity of the pelvis, and only 
beginning to engage in the outlet, the blade must be directed upwards towards 
the centre of the brim, and the handle turned directly downwards. Having 
passed the blade to its full extent, we must press the handle backwards against 
the perineum, to allow sufficient room for the introduction of the second blade» 
and give it to an assistant or the nurse, with the caution to hold it steadily and 
firmly, especially during the pains, when it is apt to slip into the hollow of 
the sacrum if held carelessly. 

As we have passed the upper blade behind the right acetabulum or foramen 
ovale, so now we must introduce the other in the opposite direction, viz. before the 
left sacro-iliac synchondrosis : and as the blades being exactly opposite to each 
other is essential to the easy locking of the instrument, it will be necessary 
to guide the course of the second blade, not so much by the form of the pelvis, 
as by the direction of the first blade. It must therefore pass up, so that when 
introduced to its full extent, the inner surface of its handle shall correspond 
precisely to that of the first blade. The easy or difficult locking of the blades is 
a proof of their having been correctly or incorrectly introduced. If, therefore, on 
bringing the locks together we find that they do not correspond, that the inner 
surfaces of the handles are not parallel, but form an angle with each other, we 
must endeavour to rectify this, by withdrawing to a short extent that blade 
which deviates most from the proper direction, and pass it up agsun more cor- 
rectly. All attempts to twist the handles so as to correspond with each other, 
are bad and cannot fail to put the patient to much suffering. 

When we are about to lock the blades, we cannot be too careful in preventing 
the soft parts from being pinched between them, for it causes most intolerable 
pain, and frequently ms^es the patient give such an involuntary start, as to 
run the risk of altering the position of the instrument 

The whole process of introducing and fixing the forceps should be conducted 
in as gentle and gradual a manner as possible : no attempt should be made to 

* Madame la Chapelle confirms this mode of Introdacing the forceps: ** Four moi, Je I'iii- 
troduis conMtamment but Je ligament sacro-sdatlque,** (.Pratique <le« AccoucAemeiU) p. 68.) 
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))roceed "with the operation during a pain ; and in no case is force either ne^- 
cessary or justifiable. 

Every thing being now prepared for the extraction, -we must endeavour to 
make tiiis resemble as far as possible the natural expulsion. When a pain, 
therefore, comes on, we should grasp the handle firmly, and pull gently, at the 
same time giving them a rotatory motion. The direction of the handles, as 
before said, will depend upon the situation of the head in the pelvis : if it be at 
the outlet, they will point downwards and forwards ; if in the cavity, nearly 
directly downwards. If the head makes but little or no advance with one or 
two efforts, it will be advisable to tie the handles firmly together, and thud 
keep up a continued pressure upon it, and dispose it the more to elongate and 
adapt itself to the passages. As it advances and begins to press upon the pe- 
rineum, we must be more than ever cautious not to hurry the expulsion, and 
give the soft parts time to dilate sufElciently. At this period it is desirable to 
make the extractive effort not so much forwards as the direction of the 
handles would seem to indicate : we thus avoid pressing too severely upon the 
nrethra and neck of the bladder, which might otherwise suffer, and assist the 
dilatation of the perineum. When the head is on the point of passing the os ex- 
ternum, all ftirther extractive efforts should cease; the perineum must be sup- 
ported in the usual manner, and the head should be expelled if possible by the 
patient herself.* 

In applying the curved forceps we must bear in mind another rule in ad- 
dition to the one above mentioned for selecting the first blade, viz. the pelvic 
curvature must correspond with that of the sacrum. As with the straight, so 
also with the curved forceps, the extremity of the blade will be our best guide as 
to the direction in which we should hold the handle at the moment of in- 
troduction ; it must be directed more or less forwards, in proportion to the de- 
gree of the pelvic curvature of the blade. If^ for instance, it be the upper 
blade which is to be introduced first, we pass it obliquely over the lower thigh 
or nates of the mother, making it glide closely round the convexity of the head, 
between it and the pelvis, without inpinging either on the one or the other. 
As the position of the head is still more distinctly oblique at this earlier period 
of its progress through the pelvis, so will the blades require a more oblique 
direction, and also (as in the former case) they must be introduced in the con- 
trary oblique diameter to that in which the head is. 

As the blade passes up between the head and pelvis, so does the handle gra- 
dually make a sweep backwards, imtil at length it approaches to the edge of 
the perineum. Dunng the process of introduction, one or two fingers should 
press against the posterior edge of the blade to guide it up to the brim of the 
pelvis, and prevent its slipping too far backwards towards the hollow of the 
Mcmm. 

The second blade will be guided in its direction by that of the first : it must 
be introduced so that the inner surface of its handle corresponds exactly with 
that of the first The locking must be performed under the same precautions 
as with the straight forceps : the more so, as in some cases it has to take place 
just within the os externum, and therefore requires the most careful attention 
to prevent the soft parts from being caught and pinched between the blades 
when they are brought together. In extracting the head we must bear in 
mind the part of the pelvis in which it is impact^ and make our effort in the 
direction of its axis ; we must also recollect the curved form of the instru- 
ment, and that we must not pull in the direction in which the handles point, 
but rather hold them firmly with one hand, and, by pressing against the middle 
of the forceps with the other, guide the head downwards and backwards into 
the cavity of the pelvis. We shall thus make our extractive effort in the di- 

* ** Quand une fols la t6te est hont les paities osseuses, elle ne retrograde pliu, je let dfes- 
articale (the bladeg) avec la clef placde entre elles en forme de Uvier ; je les extrais en le« 
fnGUnant graduellement, car sonvent reztraction on peu bTuaau€« d.'uuebxvM.Xx^'gt^aANSx \!«v-> 
fvi/kmOe Utile/* (Ls CktgteUe.) 
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rection of the upper portioii of the blades, or that part which hAf the ohief 
hold upon the head : hence therefore as it descends, the handles are directed 
more and more forwards, so that when it has reached the perineum, the 
handles will not only point forwards, bnt considerably upwards. Whilst ez^ 
tracting we should, as with the straight forceps, slowly move the handles frmn 
side to side, and eyen make them describe a circle : we thus not only use the 
forceps as a simple extracting instrument, but make it act as a lever in every 
direction, and greatiy &cilitate the advance of the head, even under cir- 
cumstances of considerable impaction. It is in these cases where keeping 
up a continued pressure upon the head by tying the handles tightly together, 
and tightening it after every successive effort, has such excellent e&cts in di- 
mJTiishing the degree with which it is wedged against the pelvis and soft parts, 
and in disposing it by gradual elongati(m to assume a form which is better 
adapted for advancing through the passages. 

The slow and gradual pressure of the forceps thus exerted upon the head of 
a living foetus will have a very different result to that of the experiments by 
Baudelocque and others in attempting to compress the head of a dead foetus by 
the application of a sudden and powerful force. Even if we were capable a 
effecting no greater diminution of its lateral diameter than a quarter, or at 
the most three-eighths of an inch, as stated by Dr. Bums, we dM>uld, in most 
cases of impacted head, where the forceps is justifiable, find it quite sufficient 
to remove the obstructiiig causes. 

The forceps is also occasionally required in presentations of the &ce and 
nates. Id the first case we must pass up the blades on each side of the face^ 
and along the side of the head, having previously ascertained to which side of 
the pelvis the chin is turned. In nates cases, the blades should also be passed 
up along the sides of the child's .pelvis, and here the advantages of a broad 
fenestra will be very evident, for otherwise our hold will not be firm enough 
without exerting an improper degree of pressure. 

Cases every now and then occur, where from convulsions, &c. it is desirable 
to apply the forceps whilst the patient is lying upon her back, as is practised 
upon the Continent. ** The patient is placed across the bed, propped up in a half 
sitting posture by pillows, &c. her pelvis resting upon the edge, her feet on 
two chfurs, the knees supported by assistants. Two, and generally three 
fingers are passed if possibte up to tiie os uteri, on the side where the blade is 
to be introduced : the index finger is held a little behind the middle finger, so 
that this last, by projecting somewhat, forms a species <^ ledge upon which the 
blade slides, and which acts as a fiilcrum to it The handle is held at first 
nearly perpendicular ; but as the blade advances, it gradually approaches the 
horizontal direction^ being guided by the pelvic curve of the instrument. The 
middle finger, along the uhaar surface of which the convex edge of the blade 
slides, prevents its extremity firom passing too fiir backwards, and directs it in 
the axis of the pelvis. When introduced to the fhll extent the handle is in- 
clined obliquely downwards, and is now grasped \>j an assistant passing his 
hand below the patient's thigh. The other blade is introduced in the same 
way on the opposite side of the pelvis ; and the locking, extraction, &c. con- 
ducted much in the same manner as in England." {British and Foreign MeiL 
Rev, voL iii. April 1837, p. 419.) 

History of the forceps. We have already mentioned some historical points 
connected with the improvements of the present French and English forceps ; 
it will now be unnecessary to enter more ftdly into the history of tiuB instrument 
The earliest trace of the midwifery forceps which we possess is under the form 
of a secret in the hands of an English family, named Chamberlen. As to when 
and by whom it was first invented, this must probably r^nain for ever unknown ; 
at any rate there is no more reason to suppose that Dr. Hugh Chamberlen was 
the inventor than his fieither or his brothers were. He was compelled to quit 
England on account of being involved in the political troubles of the time, 
aad went to Pans in the beginning of the -yeax Vl*l% vsA ^s:^^ssDSk% had then 
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□ poMeuion of the aeeret. He returned to London In Ad^dA 
of the same year, laving in vain attempted to sell it to the French govemnient, 
«lter having entiratj ^led in a oa»e of difficnlt Ubonr which be had as- 
Hcted he coold deliver in a few miniucs, although Mauricean had stated that 
the Csaareau operation -wonld be required. Dr. H. Chamberlen pnbliahed in 
1773 a translation of Mamiceaa's work, which had appeared four years pre- 
Tknuly, and in his pre&ce he publicly allode* to this secret, and says, " My 
fUher, brothers, and myself (though none else in Enrope, as Iknow) have, bj 
God's blessing and our industry, attained to, and long practised a war to de- 
Sver women in this case vithout any prejudice to them or their infaots : 
though all others (being obliged, &r want of such an expedient, to use the 
eommoD way) do or must endanger, if not destroy one or both with books." 
He thus apologises for not having divulged Ibis secret : " there being my father 
tDd two hrothers living that practise this art, I cannot esteem it my own to 
dispose of nor publish it without injury to them." 

Whether a work, entitled Midmif^t Practice, by Hugh Chamberlune, 1665, 
was by the translator of Mauriceau's work, or by his &ther, must now remwn 
ft nuttier of doubt : it was, however, in. all probi^ility by the tatter, from what 
the translator says in his pre&ce, viz. " 1 designed a small manual to that 
porpose, but meeting some time after in France witii this treatise of Mauriceao, 
I ohsn^d my Tesolation into that af translating him." On account of his 
lieing attadi^ to the party of James IL he was again obliged to quit Englknd 
m 1688, and crossed over to Amsterdam, where he settied, and m five year* 
after succeeded in selling his secret to three Ihitch practitionen, viz. Roger 
Boonhnysen, Comelins Bokelman, and Frederick Buysch the celebrated ana- 
tomist. In their hands, and in those of their successors, it remained a pro- 
Ibond secret until 17S3, when it was purchased hy two Dutch physicians, 
Jacob de Visscber and Eago van de Poll, for the purpose of making it gene- 
l^y known. It turned out to be a flat bar of iron, somewhat curv^ at each 
end ; this lever was stated to have been received trom Boonbaysen, one of the 
original purchasers of the Chamberlen secret ; bnt there is no reason ti) sap- 
pose that any snch instrument had been communicated by Chamberlen either 
to him or the others, as we have distinct evidence that both Ruysch and Bo- 
kelman possessed fanqft, the blades of which nniied at their lower end by 
meuia of a hinge and pin. It is known also that Boonhuysen used a double 
instrument consisting of two blades. The 
] above-mentioned flat bar of iron, commonly 
I c^ed Boonbaysen's lever, was without donbt 
I invented after his time by Plaatman, who re- 
I ceived the Chamberlen secret tram him. [Edau 
Med. and Surg. Jaunai, Oct. 1S33.) 

Hot many years ago a collection of obstetric 
Instruments wsi.foimd at Woodbam, Mortimer 
Hall, near Maldon in Essex, which formerly 
belonged to Dr. Peter Chamberlen, who, liaving 
purchased this estate " some time previous to 
16B3," was in all probability one of the brothers 
alluded to by Dr. Hugh Chamberlen in bis pre- 
fkce to the translation of Mauriceau's work. 
This collection (now in the possession of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Loudon) con- 
tains several forceps, two of which appear to 
have been used in actoal practice : these differ 
fyom each other only in size, and present s 
great improvement npon the instrument pos- 
Kssed by Hugh Chamberlen at Amsterdam. The blades are fenestrated and 
remarkably well formed i the locks are the same as of a common pair of acisson, 
OXMf* that in oae case tlie pivot ii rivetted into (iii«\oc)s.^^ucV^iai 
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ft hole in the other ivhen the blades are brought together. In the smaller 
forceps there is merely a hole io each lock through which a cord is passed, 
and then wound round the shanks of the blades to fasten them together, an 
improvement in which Dr. Peter Chamberlen had evidently anticipated 
Chapman in making the first approach to the present English lock. 

The earliest possessors of the forceps besides the Chamberlens were Drink- 
water, who commenced practice at Brentford in 1668 and died in 1728; 
Giffard, who has given cases where he used his extractor as early as 1726 ; 
and Chapman, who possessed a similar instrument about the same time. 
These forceps correspond very nearly with the above-mentioned ones of Dr. 
Peter Chamberlen ; and as it is well known that from those of Giffard and 
Chapman the forceps of the present day are descended, we cannot consider 
ourselves so much indebted to Dr. Hugh Chamberlen for these instruments, to 
which his bear so distant a resemblance, as to his relations, who, from living 
together iu England, had doubtless assisted each other by their mutual inven- 
tions, and thus brought the instrument to that state of improvement in which 
it was found as above mentioned. 

For more detailed information respecting the history of the forceps we may 
l^fer our readers to Mulder's Historia Forcipum^ (fc, particularly the German 
translation by Schlegel, to a similar work brought down to the present time by 
Professor Edward von Siebold, to our own lectures on this subject published 
in the London Med. and Surg. Journal for March 28. 1835, voL viL, and to 
the two papers already alluded to in the London Med. Gazette, Jan. 8. 1831, 
and Edinburgh Med, and Surg. Journal, Oct. 1833. 



CHAPTER II* 

TURNING. 



Turning, — Indications. — Circumstances most favourable for this operation. — » 
Rules for finding the feet. — Extraction with the feet foremost — Turning with 
the nates foremost. — Turning with the headforemost. — History of turning. 

Turning is that operation in midwifery where the feet, which had not pre- 
sented at the time of labour, are artificially brought down into the os uteri and 
vagina, and in this manner the child delivered. (Naegele, MS. Lectiares.) 

Besides turning with the feet foremost as now described it has also been 
proposed, as being safer for the child, to bring down the nates or the head, bat 
these operations, especially the former, have scarcely ever been practised, and 
in most cases are impracticable. 

Turning, in the strict sense of the word, is that operation, by which, without 
danger to the mother or her child, the position of the latter is changed, either 
for the purpose of rendering the labour more &vourable, or for adapting the 
position of the child for delivering it artificially. 

The delivery of the child with the feet foremost, by means of the hand alone, 
may be looked upon as a second stage of the operation ; where, however, the 
turning has been undertaken on account of malposition of the child, it has been 
very properly recommended by Deleurye (Traits desAccouchemens, 1770), Boer 
{Naturliche GeburtsMfe, 1810), Wigand {Geburt des Menschen, 1820), and 
other high authorities in midwifery, that as the position is now converted into 
a natural one (viz. of the feet) it shotdd be left as much as possible to the 
natural expelling powers ; hence therefore under these circumstances artificial 
extraction of the child with the feet foremost can scarcely be said to exists 
the operation itself being confined to changing the position of the child< 

Where, however, the circumstances of tSie case le^vjiiai^ iCl[^\e&Mrox tboold 
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be hastened in order to avert the impending danger, the extraction of the child 
with the feet foremost^ by means of the hand alone, becomes a distinct 
operation. 

The artificially changing the child's position into a presentation of the feet 
is indicated in cases where, on account of malposition of the child, the labour 
eannot be completed, or at least without great difficulty. 

Indications, The artificially delivering the child with the hand alone, or 
the extraction of it with the feet foremost (which of course presumes that it has 
presented with the feet, either originally or has been brought into that position 
by interference of art), is indicated in all cases where the labour requires to 
be artificially terminated either on account of insufficiency of the expelling 
powers, or from the occurrence of dangerous symptoms. Under this head, on 
the part of the mother, are violent floodings, especially under certain circum- 
stances, convulsions with total loss of consciousness, great debility, fainting^, 
danger of suffocation from difficulty of breathing, violent and irrepressible 
vomiting, rupture of the uterus, death of the patient, &c. ; — on the part of the 
child, prolapsus of the cord under certain circumstances." (Naegele, Lehrbuch 
der Geburtshulfej §§ 394, 395. 3d edit.) Hence therefore lie general indica- 
tions of turning are the same as those of the forceps, it being indicated in all 
those eases where nature is unable to expel the foetus, or which demand a 
hasty delivery of the child, but which cannot be attained by the application 
of the forceps. 

Turning is an operation which is far inferior to that of the forceps, both as 
regards the safety of the mother and her child, and also the ease with which 
it is performed. Whenever the circumstances under which it is undertaken are 
unfavourable, it not only becomes a very difficult operation, but also one of 
considerable danger : for the child especially is this the case, as the very cir- 
cumstance of its being bom with the feet foremost shows that it is necessarily 
exposed to the same dangers as those already mentioned in nates presentations, 
in addition to those of the first part of the operation, viz. the changing its 
position. 

The most favourable moment for undertaking the operation of turning is 
when the os uteri is fully dilated and the membranes are still unruptured. In 
this state the vagina and os uteri are most capable of admitting the hand, 
and the uterus, from being filled with liquor amnii, is prevented contracting 
upon the child, the position of which is changed with great ease and safety -, 
but when the os uteri is only partially dilated, its edge thin and rigid, the 
membranes ruptured, ^d tne liquor amnii drained off for some hours, it 
becomes a matter of great difficulty and danger either to introduce the hand 
into the uterus under such circumstances, or to attempt changing the child's 
position : the os uteri tightly encircles the presenting part, and the uterus 
contracts upon the child itself so as to render it nearly, if not altogether, im- 
movable. 

The OS uteri ought always if possible to be fully dilated : this however is not 
60 essential as with the forceps, for when once it has reached the size of a crown 
piece, it mostly yields easily to the introduction of the hand. Where turning 
is indicated in malposition of the child we may safely await its full dilatation so 
long as the membranes remain unruptured. Where the membranes have been 
ruptured some hours and the os uteri hard, thin, and rigid, it will be impossible 
to turn until, either spontaneously or by proper treatment, it becomes soft, 
cushiony, and dilatable. 

In cases which require turning as a means of hastening labour, as for in- 
stance in flooding from placenta prsevia and other causes, the haemorrhage is 
seldom so severe as to demand it without at the same time rendering the os 
uteri so relaxed as to present little or no obstruction to the hand. Where 
convulsions indicate turning, the bleeding and other depleting measures, which 
are necessary to controul them, will have a similar effect in preparing the os 
nteri for this purpose. 

L 
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In ordinary cases of tnming there will be no need to change the patienfs 
position, as it will be just as easy to perform it as she lies upon her left side, 
merely bringing her pelvis nearer to the side of the bed in order to reaeh her 
with greater facility. Where, however, from the position of the child or from 
tiie state of the nteros, the introduction of the hand and searching for the feet 
will probably be attended with considerable difficulty, it may be advisable to 
place her across the bed, sitting upon its edge, her back supported by pillows, 
her f^ resting on two chairs, in the same way as is used by the Continentid 
practitioners for applying the forceps ; or if it be really a case of yery unusual 
difficulty, it will be better to put her upon her knees and elbows, for in this 
position we gain the upper and anterior parts of the uterus with greater ease. 

In choosing which is the best hand for performing the operation, the prac- 
titioner must not only be guided by the position of the child, but also by the 
hand with which he possesses most strength and dexterity : many always use the 
lef^ hand for turning when the patient lies upon her left side ; for our own 
part we hare always used the right, and have never fisdled except in one or 
two cases of great difficulty, where we judged it more prudent to put the 
patient on her knees and elbows than risk any injury by using too much force. 
bk introducing the hand into the vagina as the patient lies on her left side, the 
right is moreover preferable, as we can pass it more completely in the axis of 
the vagina, than we can the left."*" 

The directions which are usually given to introduce one hand or the other 
according to the child's position, are not practical, because cases occur where 
it is impossible to ascertain this point without passing the hand into the uterus, 
as in placenta pmvia, and occasionally in shoulder presentations ; and it would 
be by no means justifiable to make the patient undergo the suffering from a 
repetition of this operation, merely because the position of the child is such as 
is stated in books to require the left hand instead of the right. 

Having evacuated the bladder and rectum, and greased the fi>reann and back 
of the hand, we should gently insinuate the four fingers, one after the other, 
into the os externum : the whole hand must be contracted into the form of a cone; 
the thumb will pass up easily along the palm ; the passage of the knuckles is 
the most difficult, for as the os externum is the narrowest part of the vagina, 
and the hand is widest across the knuckles, it follows that this is the point of 
greatest resistance and suffering, and that, when once this is overcome, our 
hand will advance with greater ease both to ourselves and to our patient. This 
part of the operation can scarcely be conducted too gradually or gently, for if 
we give the soft parts sufficient time to yield, it is scarcely credible what an 
extent of dilatation may be effected by a comparatively moderate degree of 
pain ; the os externum is also the most sensitive part of the vagina, and serious 
nervous affections may even be provoked by the intolerable agony arising from 
a rude and hasty attempt to force the hand through it We must not advance 
the hand merely by pushing it onwards, but endeavour to insinuate it by a 
writhing movement, alternately straightening and gently bending the knuckles, 
so as to make the vagina gradually ride over this projecting part as the hand 
advances. 

In passing the os uteri the same precautions must be observed, particularly 
when the os uteri is not fully dilated ; at the same time we must fix the uterus 
itself with the other hand, and rather press the fundus downwards agunst 
the hand which is now advancing through the os uteri. In every case of 
turning we should bear in mind the necessity of duly supporting the uterus 
with the other hand ; for we thus not only enable the hand to pass the os uteri 
with greater ease, but we prevent in great nieasure the liability there must be 
to laceration of the vagina from the uterus, in all cases where itie turning is at 
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all difficult ** In those cases (says Professor Naegele) where artificial dilata* 
tion of the os uteri is required to let the hand pass, it should be done in the 
following manner: — during an interval of^e pains, we introduce, according 
to the degree of dilatation, first two, then three, and lastly four fingers ; and by 
gently turning them and gradually expanding them we endeavour to dilate it suf- 
fidently to let the hand pass. This must only be done under circumstances of 
absolute necessity and always with the greatest caution — in fact, only in those 
cases where the danger consequent upon artificial dilatation of the os uteri is 
eridently less than that, to avert which we are compelled to turn before it 
is sufficiently yielding or dilated." (Lehrbuch der Geburishiilfe, p. 212. 3tte 
ausgabe.) This observation fi*om so high an authority evidently applies to those 
cases where the os uteri is not only soft and yielding, but also nearly dilated ; 
the forcible dilatation of the os uteri is justly deprecated by Madame la Cha- 
pelle : " I never attempt to produce this forced dilatation, not even in cases 
qf hemorrhage. But we may frequently promote the dilatation of the passages 
in a remarkable manner by moistening and relaxing them and diminishing 
their state of excitement, viz. by the steams of hot water, tepid injections, and 
more particularly by warm baths and bleeding." (p. 49.) Her diagnosis of the 
condition in wluch the os uteri will yield to the introduction of the hand is 
well worthy of attention. " If the inactive uterus be unable to expel the 
child, or to make the head clear its orifice although considerably dilated, if, in 
this state of affairs, the membranes give way, we can feel the os uteri retract, 
from being no longer pressed upon. How different is this state of passive con- 
traction to the rigidity of an orifice which has not yet been dilated : in this case, 
although the os uteri is contracted and even thick, it is soft, supple, and easily 
dilatable ; there is no feeling of tightness or resistance ^ it is little else than a 
membranous sac, and the head has not descended sufficiently to press upon it ; or 
if the head does not present, it is some part of the child, as for instance the 
shoulder,. which is unable to advance and act upon the os uteri: in this case 
operate without fear — in the other wait" {Pratique dea Accouchemens, p. 86.) 

If the membranes be ;iot yet ruptured we should use the greatest caution 
to preserve them uninjured : the hand must be gently insinuate between them 
and the uterus, and should be passed either until the feet are felt, or at least 
until it has gained the upper half of the uterus. Now, and not till now, 
ought they to be ruptured. As this is done at the side of the uterus little or 
no liquor amnii escapes, for the torn membranes are pressed closely against 
the uterine parietes, and the vagina is completely closed by the presence of the 
arm in it acting as a plug ; the uterus is unable to contract upon the child on 
account of the fluid which surrounds it, and the hand therefore passes up with 
great facility. The uterus is not diminished by the loss of its liquor amnii ; its 
eontractile power is therefore not increased. When the hand has broken the 
membranes it can move about in perfect freedom : if the feet have not as yet 
been reached they will now be easily found, and the position of the child will 
be changed without difficulty. 

The importance of passing in the hand without rupturing the membranes 
was first shown by Peu in 1694."^ But it excited little or no notice at the time, 
not even by La Motte, who paid so much attention to improving the operation 
of turning. Dr. SmeUie appears to have been the first after Peu who recom- 
mended tibis mode of practice, although he makes no mention of his name. 
** Then introducing one hand, into the vagina we insinuate it in a flattened 
form within the os internum, and push up between the membranes and the 
uterus as fiur as the middle of the womb : having thus obtained admission, we 

* " Une chose trds importante H obserrer quand on se trouve contraint par la perte de sang tf 
en renir & rop^ration, et que les eaux ne sent point encore ouvertes. c est de couler la main 
tantdt k droit, tantdt H gauche le plus haut et le plus doucement qu'il est possible de long let 
membranes qui contiennent les eaux sans les roropre, jusqu'd ce qu'on ait trouv§ les pieds de Tenfant 
pour t'en saisir. Car s'il arrive qu'elles se rompent avant ou'on ait pris cette precaution, 
pendant qu*on les cherche, les eaux s'dcoulent, le sang se perd, la matrice se refetTsi« vcl^^u^!^ 
et rop€ration devient par-Id plus difficile et plus dangereuse ." ^Pratique des AccouclMmen» n'v*^!^ ^ 
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break the membranes by grasping and squeezing them 'with our fingers, slide 
Our hand 'vrithin them 'without moving the arm lower down, then turn and de- 
liver as formerly directed." ( Treatise on the Theory and Practice ofMidwiferyy 
vol. i. p. 327. 4th edit.) In 1770 Deleurye again pointed out the value of this 
mode of introducing the hand, And expressly directs us ** introduire la main 
dans la matrice sans percer la poche des eaux, detacher les membranes des 
parois de ce visc^re, et les percer a Tendroit oil Ton juge que les pieds 
peuvent le plus naturellement se trouver. ♦ Dr. Hamilton of Edinburgh five 
years afterwards recommended the same method and in nearly the same terms. 
Little notice however has been taken of it since, either in this country or upon 
the Continent, and the old objectionable mode of rupturing the membranes at 
the OS uteri is still taught even by the most modem authors. The celebrated 
Boer also added his testimony in favour of Deleurye's mode of practice f, audit 
has still further been confirmed by Professor Naegele. 

Turning under these circumstances is an easy operation, and a very differ- 
ent affair compared with its performance in cases in which the membranes 
have been sometime previously ruptured and the uterus drained of liquor 
amnii: the hand is passed up without difficulty, the feet are quickly found, 
and the child moved round with a degree of facility which is scarcely credible. 
Where however the uterus is irritable and closely contracted upon the child, 
the liquor amnii having long since escaped, where the os uteri is not more 
than two thirds dilated, its edge thin, hard, and tight^ as is especially seen 
in a neglected case of arm or shoulder presentation, every step of the oper- 
ation is attended with the greatest difficulty, and in fact is neither possible 
nor justifiable, until by bleeding to fainting, by the warm bath and opiates, 
we have succeeded in producing such a degree t)f relaxation as to enable us 
to introduce the hand. " Bloodletting is the only remedy with which we 
are acquainted that has any decided controul over the contracted uterus. It 
is one almost certain of rendering turning practicable under such circum- 
stances, if carried to the extent it should be. A smal? bleeding in such 
cases is of no possible advantage, for unless the practitioner means to carry 
the bleeding to its proper limits, which is a disposition to or the actual state 
of syncope, he had better not employ it." (Dewees' Compendious System of 
Midwifery, § 629.) ** The vagina is never so soft, so dilatable, and capable 
of admitting the hand as during the presence of an active haemorrhage, and 
this is equally the case in primipara; as in those who have had several chil- 
dren : and it is a mistaken kindness in the medical attendant, who in order to 
spare his patient's sufferings, under these circumstances delays to introduce 
his hand until the haemorrhage shall have ceased. The moment this is the 
case, the vagina regains more vitality, sensibility, and power of contraction, 
the hand now experiences much more opposition, and excites far greater 
pain than during the state of syncope." (Wigand, Geburt des Menschen^ 
vol. ii. p. 428.) 

When once a powerful impression has been made upon the system by an 
active bleeding, opiates, which before it would have only tended to render the 
patient feverish, are now of gi'eat value : they relax the spasmodic action of the 
uterus, allay the general excitement and irritability, and induce sleep and per- 
spiration. As with bleeding in these cases, they must be given in decided doses : 
a grain of hydrochlorate of morphia given at once, or in two doses quickly 
repeated, and at the same time from half a drachm to a drachm of Liquor Opii 
Sedativus thrown into the rectum with a little thin starch or gruel, will rarely 
or never fail to produce the desired effect. The opiate by the mouth may be 

* Traitg des Accouchemens, 1770. § 691. " Four moi, J'ai tot^ours aucontraire trouv^ un grand 
avantage k insinuer la main jusqu'aux pieds de Tenfont, et h. n'ouvrir les membranes qu'en 
faisissant ces derniers." {La Chapelle, p. 90.) 

t " We must by no means burst the bag of liquor amnii until the hand has passed up between 

the membranes and the uterus. Every movement is easy whilst there is fluid in the uterus : 

lience, therefore, we must not withdraw the hand until we nave fairly gained the feet and brought 

ibem down ; for otherwise the waters escape, the uterus contracts, and the rest of the operation 

if more dJ£Bcult,'* (^er, vol. iii. p. 17. note.) 
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idvantageously combined with James's powder, and thus assist its diaphoretio 
action. The warm bath will also prove a valuable remedy. 

** If the arm or funis of the child presents and is prolapsed into the yagina* 
we must not try to push back these parts into the uterus again, but we must 
endeavour to pass our hand along the inner surface of the presenting arm ; or 
if it be the cord, we must guide it so as to press the cord as little as possible : if 
however a coil of it has passed out of the vagina and is still beating, we had 
better carry it upon the hand with which we are about to turn the child." 
(Boer, op. ciU vol iii. p. 6. 1817.) For further information on this head we 
must refer to the observations on Malposition of the Child, 

If the head or nates be occupying the brim of the pelvis it will be ne- 
cessary to raise them gently and press them to one side : this however is usually 
effected by the very act of passing up the hand, and seldom produces any dif- 
ficulty, unless these parts have already advanced deeper into the pelvis ; in 
which case, as turning under these circumstances can only be undertaken with 
a view to hasten labour, it will become a matter of consideration whether we 
shall not be able to attain this object better by the aid of the forceps. 

Although it ought ever to be considered as a rule that turning must not 
be attempted whilst the pains are violent, the introduction of the hand into 
the uterus always excites it more or less to contraction : the degree of pressure 
and impediment which it will produce to the progress of the hand will in a 
nveat measure depend upon the quantity of liquor amnii which it contains. 
Where the uterus has been drained of the fluid, every contraction will be felt in 
its full force by the operator : his hand is firmly jammed against the child, and 
if it happens to be caught in a constrained posture at the moment, is liable to 
be attacked with a severe fit of cramp, which benumbs and renders it powerless. 
Wherever we find that the hand is tightly squeezed during a pain, we should 
lay it flat with the palm upon the child, and hold it perfectly still : in this 
posture it will bear a powerful contraction without inconveniencing ourselves 
or injuring the uterus ; and by letting it be quite flaccid and motionless we 
shall not provoke the uterus to further exertions. Attempting to turn during 
the pain would not only be useless, but we should exhaust the strength of our 
hand which cannot be spared too much ; we should torture the patient unneces- 
sarily, and run no small risk of rupturing the uterus. 

In letting the pressure of our hand be upon the child during a pun, instead 
of against tiie uterus, we must select any part rather than its abdomen, for 
pressure here seems to act as injuriously as pressure upon the umbilical cord. 

Rules for finding the feet In searching for the feet we must endeavour to 
gain the anterior surface of the child, for (unless its position be greatly distorted) 
they are usually turned upon the abdomen : in arm presentations tiie position 
of the hand will also guide us, the palm of it being mostly turned in the same 
direction as the abdomen, and therefore points to the situation of the feet ; the 
rule also, as above given by Boer, of passing the hand along the inside of the 
presenting arm, is well worthy of recollection, for this can scarcely fail to guide 
us to the anterior part of the child. Where, either from the pressure of the 
utems or other circumstances, it is difficult to distinguish the precise position 
of the child, it will be better to follow Dr. Denman's simple rule, that the hand 
" must be conducted into the uterus on that side of the pelvis where it can be 
done with most convenience, because that will lead most easily to the feet of 
the child." The soft abdomen, the curved position of the child, and its extre- 
mities crossed in front are so many reasons why there should be more room in 
this direction. 

During all this time the other hand placed externally will be of great service, 
not only in supporting the uterus, but in fixing the child and rendering the 
differents parts of it more attainable. Where the feet are at some distance, we 
frequently come first to an arm or thigh, which soon leads us to the elbow or 
knee ; if the introduction of the hand has been attended "wilh. soma ^x^^xsXtoj^ 
it will not he verjr easy to distinguish these Jomta ixoia. ^u.^ ^i'CaKt^^vQassoX 
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bearing in mind the following diagnostic points : — the knee presents two ronnded 
prominences (condyles of the femur) with a depression between them, whereas 
the elbow presents also two rounded prominences, but with a sharp projection 
(olecranon) between. 

If the foot is not easily reached, there will be no need of forcing up the hand 
fhrther to gain it : it will be much better and safer to hook the finger into the 
bend of the knee and hold by it for a pun or two : this will generally be suffi- 
cient to bring it within reach ; or, during an interval of the pains, the leg may 
be gently disengaged and brought down. Not unfrequently we can only feel 
the toes with the extremities of our fingers, and therefore cannot maintain a 
sufficient hold upon the foot so as to bring it down : here again the same rule 
will be applicable, for by keeping but a slight hold upon it during a pain, it will 
be found to have approached nearer when the pain has gone off ; in f^t our 
first attempt to move the child must be done in this cautious manner, and we 
shall effect our object with greater certainty by merely holding the feet still 
during the pain, not allowing them to recede from that position in which we 
had placed them during the intervals, than by using considerable efforts to 
bring them to the os uteri. By the time we have got one foot fairly within 
grasp, the other is seldom very distant and should always be brought down if 
possible : by bringing down both feet we cause the hips of the child to enter 
the brim of the pelvis more equally ; whereas if one leg only is brought down 
the pelvis of the child comes more or less awry, and the ischium of the other 
side is apt to lodge against the brim of its mother's pelvis.* This practice has 
been recommended on the grounds that, by bringing down only one leg, we 
make the presentation rather resemble a breech case, which is known to be 
more favourable for reasons already mentioned, and that by having the other 
leg turned upon the abdomen it will protect the cord from undue pressure. As 
fiur as the abdomen is concerned this may possibly be the case, but the pressure 
of the head upon the cord, which is the real source of danger to the child in 
turning, can in nowise be influenced by this position. 

In bringing down the feet it must be done with the articulation, that is, the 
ehild must be turned forwards ; at the same time the hand upon the abdomen^ 
externally, will be of great service in assisting us to move the child, and in 
preventing the change of its position from taking place in too sudden and 
violent a manner, a circumstance which is apt to paralyse the uterus consider- 
ably, and even produce alarming symptoms ftt)m the shock it occasions. 

JExtraction, When once we have brought the feet into the vagina, the first 
part of the operation, viz. the changing the position of the child, is completed : 
it has now become a presentation of the feet, and as such ought to be treated* 
imless some source of danger be present which requires that the delivery should 
be hastened. The value of this practice in footling cases was first pointed out 
by Deleurye f, and particularly applied to the second act of turning by Wigand* 
** I have made it," says he, " a strict rule in turning, from the moment that I 
have brought a foot of the child as far into the vagina as I can without force, 
to do notlung beyond patiently waiting for the return of the pains, even if this 
did not take place for many hours, and leaving the rest of the labour entirely 
to nature. I have found by doing so that when the pains at length began to 
expel the child, they did it with so much force and activity as was not even 
seen in the most natural case of head presentation." {Gwurt des Menschen^ 
yoL iL p. 130.) 

As the feet descend towards the os uteri, the presenting part, particularly if 
the arm has been prolapsed into the vagina, begins to recede, the hand exter* 
nally will assist in moving the child round, and we should perfium this step of 

* " Je suis loin de pretendre, avec Fiuos, que la traction tur un leul pied ait les avantages 
r6el8.*' (La Chapeile, p. 93.^ 

f ** Dans tons ces accouchemens je laisse le plus sourent agir la nature, et Je le fiiii arec 
t/ea plus de Bt^curite quand je spais que la femme a accouche prec6dCTunent et tort aiaiment 
d*&a£an8 rolumineux, quand je reconnoib sonlsassin pour molt \ou\ft%\«&^vsaQsvKicui8 requisesy 
qoandles contractions de la matrice sent bonnes," &c. (.TroiU de« AcomckemeM, \^\*^ 
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the operation so gradaally as to be assured that the presenting part has quitted 
the pelvis before the feet have entered. 'Without attention to this point, the child 
nay easily be fixed across the upper part of the pelvis, or even the body brought 
down, while the head is wedged into the cavitas iliaca of the ilium, and produce 
a serious obstacle to its further advance. This is a sort of mishap which can 
rarely happen except to young practitioners. If the process be slowly and 
carefully conducted, we doubt much if it be ever necessary to disengage the 
presenting part as has been so frequently recommended : the uterus in fkct will 
move the child round with very little assistance on our part, and we shall find 
that after every pain the advance of the feet and recession of the presenting 
part has increased considerably. From our own observations we would say 
that in all difficult cases of turning especially, it is desirable for the patient to 
have several pitns between the moment of gaining the feet and bringing them 
fairly into the vagina : very little force is required to bring them down, and 
the uterus does not appear to suffer ; but where the position of the child has 
been rapidly changed, its contractile power seems to be injured, and it is ill 
able to make those exertions during the last stage, which will be required of it 
in order to save the child's life. 

Not less necessary is it that we should proceed with the second stage as 
cautiously as possible : the grand principle is the same, viz. to conduct the ex- 
pulsion as gradually as possible : there is no use whatever in hurrying this 
part of the operation, for if the child be alive, we place it in imminent danger 
of its life ; and if it be dead, as will easily be known by the eord not pulsating, 
we are putting the mother to a great deal of suffering for no reason. Now 
that it has become a footling case, it must be managed according to rules al- 
ready given for this species of presentation : the uterus must be emptied as 
slowly as possible, the anterior part of the child must be directed more or less 
backward, and the funis guided into the vicinity of one or other sacro-iliac syn- 
chondroses. By retarding the advance of the child, we resist the action of the 
uterus somewhat, and thus excite it to contract more actively, the head enters 
the pelvis in the most favourable position, and as the pains are still brisk, it 
passes through so quickly as to subject the child to little or no danger by press- 
ing upon the cord. Where however the passage of the head through the 
pelvis threatens to be delayed, we would strongly recommend the application 
of the fi)rceps in order to terminate the delivery before the child has begun to 
suffer : it is to this mode of practice that Professor Busch of Berlin attributes 
the e xtr aordinary success of turning in his hands ; of forty-four cases where 
turning was deemed necessary only three children are stated to have lost their 
lives from the effects of the operation, a result which is by far the most 
£Et¥Ourable known. 

Turning with the nates foremost It has been proposed by several authors 
of the last century to turn the child with the breech foremost, as being a less 
dangerous operation for it than the common one of bringing down tlie feet 
Levret has distinctly proposed this mode (JJArt des Accouchemens^ § 767.), and 
Smellie on more thaji one occasion has alluded to bringing down the nates. 
Dr. W. Hunter has also recommended turning with the breech foremost : still 
more recently has this mode of practice been confirmed by W. J. Schmitt of 
Vienna''^, also by some other Continental authors ; but the difficulty in bringing 
down a part of the child's body upon which we can exert so little hold, will 
always be very considerable, wherever the circumstances under which the ope* 
ration are undertaken are at all unfavourable. Schmitt recommends that as 
soon as we reach the nates we should apply the hand flat upon them ; while in 
order to turn the child active pressure is kept up ft-om withoift by the other 
hand : when once we have succeeded in moving the breech somewhat down- 
wards, its further descent is very easy. 

A still more recent modification of turning the child in arm and shoulder 

» Ueber die kiinstliche Wendung auf den SteUs, to the "fteVdftWwxij YwWw, Kxcms5«cl, '^^Ax, 
partL p.142. ■■ 
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presentations has been proposed by Dr. v. Deutsch of Dorpat : it consists 
in raising the presenting part, and at the same time turning the child upon its 
long axis, as the hand placed in the axilla carries the shoulder to the upper 
parts of the uterus, after which, as the hand descends, it brings the feet along 
with it into the vagina. 

Turning with the headforemost In former times, as the head was considered 
the only natural presentation of the child, every deviation of its position from 
this was looked upon as unnatural, and therefore the operation of turning only 
applied to bringing down the head which had not presented : as however the 
difficulties already mentioned in turning with the nates would apply still more 
forcibly to bringing down the head, it is plain that this mode of turning would 
rarely be practicable. ** Were it practicable at all times (says Dr. Smellie, 
voL i book iii. chap. iv. sect. iv. number v.) to bring the heslB. into the right 
position, a great deal of fatigue would be saved to the operator, much pain to 
the woman, and imminent danger to the child : he therefore ough;t to attempt 
this method, and may succeed when he is called before the membranes are 
broke, and feels by the touch that the face, ear, or any of the upper parts pre- 
sents." Still, however, he confesses that the usual method of turning by the feet 
is the safest. In his first volume of cases (collection 16. number 6. case 5.) he 
has given a good description of this mode of turning. Dr. Spence also turned 
with the head foremost, as is shown by his thirty -second case, where the hand 
and cord were prolapsed into the vagina. " I introduced my hand into the 
vagina, and in the intervals between the pains reduced both the arm and the 
cord ; but as I found they were like to return again upon my withdrawing my 
hand, I therefore continued to support them till such time as, by the strength 
of the pains, the child's head was so far forced down as to prevent any danger 
of their returning, the happy consequence of which was that she was delivered 
of a live child in about hsdf an hour after : both mother and child did well." 
(Spence's System of Midwifery^ p. 465.) Dr. Merriman has recorded a similar 
case in his own practice : " The arm was returned at two o'clock ; there was 
afterwards no occurrence of pain till six, after which they became very strong, 
and between eight and nine the child was bom. This was the only infant that 
Mrs. R. has seen alive out of six." {Synopsis of Difficult Parturition, 1838, 
p. 250.) Still more recently turning with the head foremost has been tried by 
Dr. Micbaelis of KieL {Neue Zeitschrift fiir Geburtskunde, vol. iv. 1836.) When 
once the faulty position has been altered the liquor amnii is allowed to drain off, 
the uterus contracts and presses the head down into the pelvis, and the child 
is bom without further difficulty. 

History of turning. Turning, as it is generally practised at the. present day, 
viz. changing the position of a living child so that the feet are brought down 
foremost into the vagina, was unknown to the ancients. There is little doubt, 
however, that if they could have been induced to have looked upon present- 
ations of the nates and feet as natural labours, they would have been in posses- 
sion of this valuable means of effecting artificial delivery ; as it is, we meet with 
detached allusions to it in their writings, although applying only to cases where 
the child is dead. In the writings of Aspasia and Philumenus, which, but for 
the quotations of (Etius, would have been entirely lost to us, we find directions 
for turning the child. Thus Philumenus states, " Si caput foetus locum ob- 
struxerit ita ut prodire nequeat infans in pedes vertatur atque educatur." At 
a still later period Celsus gave similar directions, but to all appearance they 
also merely apply to a dead child. ** Medici vero propositum est, ut infantem 
manu dirigat, vel in caput vel etiam in pedes si forte aliter compositus est;" 
and again he says, *' Sed in pedes quoque conversus infans, non difficulter ex- 
trahitur. Quibus apprehensis per ipsas manus commod^ educitur." (Celsus, 
de Medicind, lib. vii. cap. 29.) 

From this time the whole subject seemed to sink into oblivion, until Pierre 
Franco in bis work on surgery * proposed the extraction of the child with the 

* Traits dea Hemles, contenant une ample Declarattoti, &c.pM"tVctTft'ExwttRo ^fct>MTS!a* 
«« Proreuce, demeurant k present & Orenge ; k Lyon, \56\. 
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ffeet foremost : this was put into practice by the celebrated French surgeon 
Ambrose Pare (Ambr. Parajus, Opera Chirurgica, 1594), who nevertheless re- 
commended turning with the head foremost where it was possible. His work 
-was afterwards translated into Latin by Guillemeau, who, although he still 
adhered to the old plan of bringing down the head, showed the value of Parens 
mode of turning in hsemorrhages and convulsions. To Francis Mauriceau, a 
man of great learning and experience, we are indebted for this operation being 
greatly improved, by means of his valuable work in 1668 ; but it is Philip Pea 
in 1694, and William Mauquest de la Motte in 1721, to whom the merit is doe 
of having pointed out the value of two great laws in turning — the one of not 
rupturing the membranes as already mentioned, the other of not attempting to 
push hack the arm which presents. * 



CHAPTER IIL 

CiESABEAN OPERATION. 



IndiccUUms. — Different modes of performing die operation, — History of the 

CcBsarean operation. 

The next operatioik in midwifery for delivering the full-grown foetus alive is 
that of Hysterotomy, commonly called the Caesarean operation, viz. where the 
foetus is extracted through an artificial opening made through the parietes of 
the abdomen and uterus. 

The indications for performing the operation are so different in this country 
to what they are elsewhere that they require especial mention : in England 
the operation is never performed upon the living subject except where the 
child cannot be delivered by the natural passage ; under these circumstances 
it is scarcely undertaken in this country for the purpose of saving the child's 
life, but merely that of the mother, it being considered preferable to deliver 
the child by perforation or embryotomy, even when known to bo alive, than 
to expose the mother to so much suffering and danger. 

On the Continent and also in America, it has not been considered in so dan* 
gerous a light as in this country, still less as an operation almost certainly 
fatal to the mother : therefore, besides being indicated as a means for pre- 
serving the mother's life, it is performed for She purpose of saving the child's 
life in cases where, by using the perforator, tne child might be brought 
through the natural passages. The results of the Csesarean operation have 
been so unfavourable, and the character of the process so frightful, as to have 
rendered it a measure of peculiar dread to practitioners, and in different times 
and countries the strongest feelings have been excited against it. By many 
of the celebrated authors of former times, viz. Ambrose Pare, Guillemeau, 
Dionis, &c. it was looked upon as altogether unjustifiable, and a similar opinion 
was entertained by many of our own countrymen at a much more recent 
period (Dr. W. Hunter, Dr. Osbom, &c.). 

There is no doubt but that in England it has been peculiarly unsuccessfhL 
Dr. Merriman has collected the results of 26 cases of Csesarean opera- 
tion : of these only 2 mothers and 1 1 children survived ; thus out of 52 
lives only 13 were saved. On the Continent it has been far more suc- 
cessful Klein has collected with the greatest care 116 well authenticated 
cases, of which 90 terminated favourably ; and Dr. Hull, in his Defence of the 
Csesarean Operation, has recorded 112 cases, of which 69 were successfuL 
M. Simon hsis not only collected a number of cases which were favourable, to 
the number of 70 or 72, but which were performed on a few women, ** some of 

* See Dtstocu from Malposriok of Tm Cia\i.i>. 
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them having submitted to it three or fbur times, others five or six, and even as 
fer as seven times, which, if they were all true, would superabundantly prove 
that it is not essentially mortal/' {Batidelocqtie, transl. by Heath, § 2095.) 

During the last fifteen or twenty years the operation has become remarkably 
successful in the hands of the German practitioners, so that there has been 
scarcely a journal of late from that part of the Continent which has not con- 
tained favourable cases of it One of the most interesting instances of later years 
is that recorded by Dr. Michaelis of Kiel, where the patient, a diminutive and 
very deformed woman, was operated upon four times : the second operation was 
performed by the celebrated Wiedemann, and is stated to have been completed 
in less than five minutes, and without any extraordinary suffering on the part 
of the patient, who complained most when the sutures were made for bringing 
the lips of the wound together. The uterus became adherent to the anterior 
.wall of the abdomen, so that in the fourth operation the abdominal cavity was 
not even opened, the incision being made through the common cicatrix into 
the uterus. 

There is every reason to suppose that the chief cause of its want of suc- 
cess in this country has been ike delay in performing it. ** In France and 
some other nations upon the European Continent," says Dr. Hull, " the 
Cesarean operation has been and continues to be performed where British 
practitioners do not think it indicated ; it is also had recourse to early, before 
' the strength of the mother has been exhausted by the long continuance and 
frequent repetition of tormenting though unavailing pains, and before her life 
is endangered by the accession of inflammation of the abdominal cavity. From 
this view of the matter we may reasonably expect that recoveries will be more 
frequent in France than in England and Scotland, where the reverse practice 
obtains. And it is from such cases as these, in which it is employed in France, 
that the value of the operation ought to be appreciated. Who could be sanguine 
in his expectation of a recovery under such circumstances as it has generally 
been resorted to in this country, namely, where the female has laboured for 
years under malacosteon (moUitUs ossium), a disease hitherto in itself incurable ; 
where she has been brought into imminent danger by previous infiammatioB 
of the intestines or other contents of the abdommal cavity, or been exhausted 
by labour of a week's continuance or even longer." (Hull's Defence of ih» 
Ccesarean Operation,) 

The difficulty of deciding upon the operation according to the indications of 
the Continental practitioners, is mach more perplexing than according to that 
which is followed in this country : the question here is, can the child under 
any circumstances be made to pass per mas naturaka with safety to the mother ? 
The impossibility of effecting this object is the sole guide for our decision. In 
using the operatioo as a means for preserving also the life of the child, we 
must not only feel certun that the child is alive, but that it is also capable of 
supporting life, before we can conscientiously undertake the operation upon 
such indications. This uncertainty as to the life or death of the child greatly 
increases the difficulty of deciding. Under circumstances where there is reason 
to believe that, although the child may be alive, it is nevertheless unable to 
prolong its existence for any time, and the pelvis so narrow that it can only 
he brought through the natural passage piecemeal, we are certainly not autho- 
rised in putting an adult and otherwise healthy mother into such imminent 
danger of her life for the sake of a child which is too weak to support exist- 
ence. Circumstances may nevertheless occur where the pelvis is so narrow 
that the child cannot be brought even piecemeal through the natui:al passage : 
in this case, even if the child be dead, the operation becomes unavoidable. 

Under the above-mentioned circumstances it is the duty of the surgeon to 

perform the operation ; and he can do it with the more confidence from the 

knowledge of many cases upon record where it has succeeded even under 

very imfarourahle circumstances, and where it has been performed very awk- 

wardly: moreoverf it seems highly probable tkaXtbft Tu^aNovuc^V^ t^\s\\& ^ 
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this operation cannot often be attributed to the operation itself, bat to other 
circumstances. Not unfreqaently the uterus has been so bruised, irritated, and 
injured bj the violent and repeated attempts to deliver by taming or the for- 
ceps, and the patient so exhausted, and brought into such a spasmodic and 
feverish state by the fruitless pains and vehement efforts, together -with the 
anxiety and restlessness which must occur under such circumstances, that it is 
impossible fbr the operation to prove successful. Here it is an important rule 
that we should decide as soon as possible whether she can be delivered by the 
natural passages or not : we should allow of no useless or forcible attempts to 
deliver her ; and if these have been made, we should carefully examine whether 
the passages, &c have been injured, and proceed to the operation without 
delay. Moreover, the patient can the more easily make up her mind to the 
operation, as she will suffer far less than fh)m the fruitless efforts and attempts 
to deliver her by the natural passages. (Richter, Anfangsgriinde der Wundarzt' 
neikunstj band viL chap. 5.) 

Although it is so important that we should lose no time, still nevertheless it 
does not appear desirable to operate before labour has commenced to any 
extent ; for unless the os uteri has undergone a certain degree of dilatation, it 
will not afford a sufficiently free exit for liquor amnii, blood, lochia, which, 
by stagnating in the uterus after the operation, would soon become irritating 
and putrid, in which case they would be apt to drain through the wound into 
the abdominal cavity and create much mischief. 

JDifferent modes of operating. The incision has been recommended to be 
made in different ways by different authors; but the highest authorities, as 
also later experience, combine in £Eivour of that in the linea alba. Richter 
states that one great advantage from making it in this direction is that when 
the uterus contracts and sinks down into the pelvis, the incision in it still cor- 
responds with that through the abdominal parietes, and therefore admits of a 
free discharge of pus, &c through the external wound ; whereas, if it have 
been made to one side, viz. at the outer edge of the rectus abdominis muscle^ 
as reconmiended by Levret for the purpose of avoiding the placenta, the 
wound in the uterus when contracted ceases to correspond witii it, and the 
discharge escapes into the abdominal cavity. Besides this the abdomen is 
usually more distended at the linea alba ; the uterus here lies immediately 
beneath the integuments ; the intestines are usually pressed towards each side ; 
and therefore when the inci^on is made on one side they frequently protrude, 
a circumstance which rarely happens when it is made in the linea alba, except 
perhaps towards the end of the operation. In the linea alba we have only to 
cut through the external integuments in order to reach the uterus, while at the 
side we hare- to cut through considerable layers of muscle. 

Previous to operating, the rectum and the bladder should be emptied, particn* 
larly the latter, because it is desirable to carry the incision of the abdominal in* 
teguments for reasons just given as near as possible to the symphysis pubis (viz. 
an inch and a half), wluch otherwise would endanger the safety of the bladder. 
The experience of later years proves decidedly that three intelligent assistants 
are necessary, ** two to prevent the protrusion of the intestines, and a third to 
^remove the placenta and fcstus." (iVeue ZeiUchrifi fir Gebttrtskunde^ band iii. 
-heft I. 1835.) We are convinced, that the success of the operation depends 
more upon carefully preventing the slightest protrusion of any portion of the 
intestines, and excluding all access of the external air than upon any other cause^ 
for by this means alone can we save the patient from the dangerous peritonitis 
which is so apt to follow. The two assistants, whose duty it is to support the 
abdominal parietes and keep the edges of the wound closely pressed against 
the uterus, should be furnished with napkins or sponges soaked in oil in order 
instantly to cover any coil of intestine which may protrude, and press it back 
•as quickly as possible ; it is to this that the great success of the Csesarean ope- 
ration in later years is chiefly owing. 
■ Hie incision in point of length varies from ^ve V> ^vx, ^c^ei^^ ^t Ts^sst't 
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inches, beginning at about two to four inches below the navel, and terminating 
at rather less than that distance above the symphysis {Aibis. The peritoneum 
is usually divided with a bistoury and director, and the wound through the 
uterus made an inch or two shorter than that of the abdominal integuments. 
If^ on dividing the uterine parietes, the placenta presents, it must be separated, 
and removed as quickly as possible to one side, the membranes ruptured, and 
the child extracted ; after which the uterus rapidly contracts, and thus pre- 
vents all fear of haemorrhage : for this reason the sooner the child is removed 
the better, as otherwise the uterus is apt to contract upon a portion of it when 
passing through the wound, and thus retain it. It is desirable to remove the 
membranes as far as possible, especially from the os uteri, to allow of a free 
discharge from the uterus per vaginam. No sutures are needed for the uterine 
incision : the contractions of the organ not only diminish its length, but gene- 
rally bring its edges into sufficiently close contact. 

Some discrepancy of opinion has existed respecting the treatment of the ex- 
ternal wound ; sutures are of course the most secure means of retaining the 
edges in apposition, but they produce great suffering, and, from taking up a good 
deal of time, delay the closing of the abdominal wound more or less ; whereas 
straps of sticking-plaster are applied much quicker and without any suffering to 
the patient. To do this most effectually it will be advisable to arrange them 
under the loins previous to the operation : they should be from five to six feet 
long, and the ends may be rolled up until wanted ; the wound can thus be in- 
stantly closed and in the most secure manner. Where the operator finds it ne- 
cessary to use sutures, he must avoid puncturing the peritoneum as far as pos- 
sible : the lower inch of the wound should be left open to allow any matter to 
drain out, and the whole dressed according to the common rules of surgery. 
The patient should be placed upon her side with the knees bent to relax 
the abdominal parietes. A grain of the hydrochlorate of morphia has been 
given in these cases with the best effects, having procured sleep and allayed 
the disposition to spasmodic coughing and vomiting, which so frequently exists 
after the operation. 

One of the greatest triumphs of modem surgery is the performance of this 
dangerous operation four times successively on the same patient The first 
operation was performed in June 1826, the woman being then in her twenty- 
ninth year, the second in January 1830, the third in March 1832, and the fourth 
on the 27th June 1836. The second operation w«b performed by Wiedemann 
of Kiel, and scarcely lasted five minutes ; nor does it appear that the patient's 
sufferings were very great, for the application of sutures on this occasion 
elicited more complaint than all the operations put together.* 

History. Although the early records of the Cajsarean operation are not very 
distinct, still -v^e possess sufficient data to pronounce it of very considerable an- 
tiquity. The earliest mention of it shows that it was at first used merely for the 
purpose of saving the child by extracting it from the womb of its dead mother, 
a law having been made by Numa PompiUus, the second king of Rome, forbid- 
ding the body of any female far advanced in pregnancy to be buried until the 
operation had been performed. 

The mythology of the ancients refers to two cases of an exceedingly remote 
period where a living child was taken from the dead body of its moti^er : these 
were the birth of Bacchus and of ^sculapius ; but as these traditions are so en- 
veloped in allegory and mystery, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 
than a mere inference of the fact ; one circumstance however connected with 
the birth of Bacchus is curious, viz. that his mother Semele died in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. 

The oldest authentic record is the case of Georgius, a celebrated orator b<Mm 
at Leontium in Sicily, b. c. 508. Scipio Africanus, who lived about 200 years 
later, is said to have been born in a similar manner. There is no reason to 

* For the particulars of this interesting case we xnu&t tefet o\n xe^ec& to the British and 
Foreign Med. Review, vol. ii. p. 270. ; and also to vo\. Vv . v.&*2\. 
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suppose that Julius Caesar was bom by this operation, or still less that it derived 
its name from him, for at the age of thirty he speaks of his mother Aurelia 
88 being still alive, which is very improbable if she had undergone such a mode 
of delivery. We would rather prefer the explanation of Professor Naegele, 
tiz. that one of the Julian family at Rome had been delivered ex ccbso matria 
vteroj and had been named Caesar from this circumstance, so that the name was 
derived from the operation, not the operation from the name. 

" The earliest account of it in any medical work is that in the Chirurgia 
Guidonis de CauliacOf published about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Here, however, the practice is only spoken of as proper after the death of the 
mother." (Cooper's Surg, Diet) Among the Jews, however, it appears to have 
been performed on the living mother at a very early period ; a description of it is 
given in the Mischnejothj " which is the oldest book of this people, and supposed 
to have been published 140 years before the birth of our Saviour, or, according 
to some, even antecedently to this period. In the Talmud of the Jews, also, 
their next book in point of antiquity, the Csesarean operation is mentioned in 
such terms as to render it extremely probable that it was resorted to before 
the commencement of the Christian era. In the Mischnejoth there is the fol- 
lowing passage, ' In the case of twins, neither the first child which shall be 
brought into the world by the cut in the abdomen, nor the second, can receive 
the rights of primogeniture, either as regards the office of priest or succession to 
property.' In a publication called the Nidda, an appendix to the Talmud^ there 
is the following remarkable direction : * It is not necessary for women to ob- 
serve the days of purification after the removal of the child through the pa- 
lietes of the abdomen.' " (^Introduction to the Study and Practice of Midwifery^ 
by W. Campbell, M.D. p. 260.) 

The first authentic operation upon a living woman in later times was the 
celebrated one by Jacob Nufer upon his own wife in 1500, after which, owing 
to its fatal character and the strong feeling against it, it was performed but 
rarely : still however sufficient evidence existed to mark its occasional su6- 
cess and urge its repetition in similar cases ; and from what we have already 
stated, the history of the last twenty years shows that its results have rapidly 
become more and more favourable, so that in the present day it can be no longer 
looked upon as an operation of such extreme danger and almost certain fatality 
as it was in former times. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARTIFICIAL PREMATUBE LABOUR. 

History of the operation, — Period of pregnancy most favourable for performing it 

— Description of the operation. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement in operative midwifery since the invention 
and gradual improvement of the forceps is the induction of artificial premature 
labour for the purpose of delivering a woman of a living child, under circum- 
stances of pelvic contraction, where either the one must have been exposed to 
the dangers and sufferings of the Csesarean operation, or the other to the cer- 
tainty of death by perforation, or at least where the labour must have been so 
Severe and protracted as to have more or less endangered the lives of both. 
It consists in inducing labour artificially at such a period of pregnancy that 
the child has attained a sufficient degree of developement to support its exist-* 
ence after birth, and yet is still so small, and the bones of its head so soft, as 
to be capable of passing through the contracted pelvis of its mother. 

History. Few improvements have met with more violent. o^^osllva^o^^^jSN^ 
been more unjustly stigmatised or xmsTepreseut^dL, XJlaaoa. vSSasi'saiL ^x«aaatoa^ 
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labour, and it redotinds not a little to the credit of the English practitioners 
that they have not only had the merit of its first invention, bat with very 
trifling exceptions, have been the great means of bringing it into general prac- 
tice and repute. 

To the late Dr. Denman we are under especial obligations in this respect; for 
although himself not the inventor of this operation, he nevertheless was one of 
the first who widely recommended it to the profession, and actively promoted 
it by the powerful support of his name and writings. ** A great number of 
instances," says he, " have occurred to my own observation of women so formed 
that it was not possible for them to bring forth a living child at the termi* 
nation of nine months, who have been blessed with living children, by the ac- 
cidental coming on of labour when they were only seven months advanced in 
their pregnancy. But the first account of any artificial method of bringing on 
premature labour was given to me by Dr. C. Kelly. He informed me that aboat 
the year 1756 there was a consultation of the most eminent men in London at 
that time to consider of the moral rectitude and advantages which might be 
expected fh>m this practice, which met with their general approbation. The 
first case in which it was deemed necessary and proper, fell imder the care of 
the late Dr. Macauley, and it terminated successfully."^ Dr. Kelly informed 
me that he himself had practised it, and among other instances mentioned that 
the operation had been performed three times on the same woman, and twice 
the children had been bom living." (Denman's Introduction to the Frauctice of 
Midwifery, 2d ed. vol. ii. p. 174.) Since this the observations of Mr. Barlow, 
Dr. Merriman, Mr. Marshall, Drs. J. Clarke, Ramsbotham, &c. &c. have af- 
forded an ample body of evidence in its favour, and have, we trust, tended 
not a little to diminish the frequency of perforation. On the Continent it ex- 
perienced a very different reception, being regarded as immoral, barbarous, 
and unjustifiably endangering the life of the mother and her child. In France^ 
although at first successfully adopted by a few practitioners (iS'ue), its further 
progress was completely stopped by the powerful opposition of Baudelocque 
and by the plausible though erroneous objections which he made agunst it. 
A similar course was pursued by Gardien and Capuron, and even by the cele- 
brated Madame la Chapelle, all of whom have taken a singularly incorrect 
view of it and assign it a totally different object to that which is intended : 
the very name which they have given to it of Avortement artificid, plainly 
shows how little they have understood of its real character. 

Among his objections, Baudelocque states that ** the neck of the uterus at 
seven months has seldom begun to open ; it is still very thick and firm. The 
pains, or the contractions of that viscus, cannot then be procured but by a me- 
chanical irritation pretty strong and long continued ; but those pains, being 
contrary to the intentions of nature, often cease the instant we leave off exciting 
them in that manner. If we break the membranes before the orifice of the 
uterus be sufficiently open for the passage of the child, and the action of that 
viscus strong enough to expel it, the pains will go off in the same manner for 
a time, and the labour afterwards will be very long and fatiguing ; the child de- 
prived of the waters which protected it from the action of the uterus, being 
then immediately pressed upon by that organ, will be a victim to its action before 
things be &vourably disposed for its exit, and the fruit of so much labour and 
anxiety will be lost. Premature delivery obtuned in this manner is always so 
imfavourable to the child, that I think it ought never to be permitted except in 
those cases of violent haemorrhage which leave no chance for the woman's life 
without delivery ; the nature of the accident also disposes the parts properly 
for it." {Baudelocque, transl. by Heath, § 1986,1987.) All this pliunly shows 
that Baudelocque did not rightly understand the real objects and nature of 
artificial premature labour, to which in fact his objections do not apply, but to 
the accouchement ford of the French practitioners, where, on account of the 

* Dr. Macauley wan physician to the Briti&h Lying-in lEIoepital in Brownlow Streeti and col- 
ia^e ofDr, W. Hunter. 
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sadden accession of'dangeroos symptoms, such as haemorrhage, convulsions, 
&c. &c.the OS nteii was rapidly and violently dilated by the Imnd, which was 
then passed into the ntems, the feet seized, and the child forcibly delivered, an 
operation which is now rarely performed in Germany and never in this country.' 

The celebrated Carl Wenzel, of Frankfort, was the first in Germany who 
declared himself in favour of the operation. Kraus and Weidemann followed, 
the two former having performed it with complete success. • The favourable 
results also in the hands of English practitioners and its increasing reputa* 
tion quickly silenced the virulent abase which was levelled at it by Stein, jun., 
and some other German authorities; the celebrated Elias von Siebold of 
Berlin, who had at first opposed it, candidly confessed his error and became 
one of its earliest supporters. Increasing experience showed that it could 
scarcely be looked upon as a dangerous operation for the mother, and that in 
by &r the msjority of instances it was also successfal as regarded the child. 
I^ofessor Kilian, in his work on operative midwifery, has collected the results 
of no les^ than 161 cases of artificial premature labour. (^Operative Geburts- 
hylfBj erster band, p. 298.) Of these 72 occurred in England, 79 in Germany, 
7 in Italy and 3 in Holland: of these cases 115 children were bom alive and 
46 dead; of tl)e 115 living children 73 continued alive and healthy ; 8 of the 
mothers died after the operation, but of these 5 were evidently from diseases 
which had nothing to do with the operation. 

The most unfavourable circumstances under which the operation can be 
undertaken are where the child presents with the arm or shoulder : here it 
will require turning, which, in many cases, owing to the faulty form and in- 
clination of the pelvis, cannot be effected without considerable difficulty, and 
greatly diminislung the chances of the child being bom alive. With this ex- 
ception we cannot see why it should not be as favourable as labour at the full 
term of pregnancy ; it is far less dangerous than other species of premature 
labour, for the haemorrhages, which are so apt to attend them, are never 
known to occur here. 

This mode .of delivery has not only been, proposed in cases of contracted 
pelvis : ** There is another situation," says Dr. Denman, ** in which I have pro- 
posed and tried with success the method of bringing on premature labour. 
Some women who readily conceive, proceed regularly in their pregnancy till 
they approach the fall period, when, without any apparently adequate cause, 
they have been repeatedly seized with rigor and the child has instantly died, 
thoogh it may not have been expelled for some weeks afterwards. In two 
cases of this kind, I have proposed to bring on premature labour, when I was 
certain the child was living, and have succeeded in preserving the children 
without hazard to the mothers." {Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery, 
2d ed. vol. iL p. 180.) 

Period for performing the operation. Although under the head of Prematube 
Expulsion we have stated that a foetus is capable of maintaining its existence 
if bom after the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy, we must not be supposed 
to recommend the artificial induction of premature labour at so early a period 
as this. " Experience has shown that it was not necessary to induce labour at so 
early a period as was first imagined, on account of the very great difference 
which even one or two weeks are found to make in the hardness of the foetal 
skull. Thui» for instance, in cases where the antero-posterior diameter was 
only three inches, six weeks before the fall term of utero-gestation were found 
sufficient, and where it was three inches and a half, fourteen days made suffi- 
cient difference." (Naegele, MS. Lectures,) Still however as it is so difficult to 
be quite sure of the data upon which we have made our reckoning, it will be 
safer to fix the operation a week or two earlier ; and if we lose a little time by 
failing in our first endeavours to induce uterine action, it will be of so much 
the les» consequence : hence, therefore, as a general rule, the most eligible 
time will be between the thirty- foarth and thirty -sixth week ; and if the de- 
formity be very considerable, we may commence 0]^i^itiQii& «& ^"dsV^ "d^ >2&.^ 
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thirty-second T^eek or two months before the full term, short of which it will 
seldom either be justifiable or necessary. On the other hand where the state 
of the cervix and the history of her pregnancy combine to make our reckon- 
ing nearly a matter of certainty, the later we can safely delay the operation 
the better, for by so doing the process resembles more a natural labour, and the 
chances in favour of the child are much increased. 

Operation. The original mode of artificially inducing premature labour was 
merely by puncturing the membranes and allowing the liquor amnii to escape : 
the more gradually this is done the better, for by this means the uterus is not en- 
tirely drained of its fluid contents, and is therefore prevented contracting im- 
mediately upon the child ; the value of this precaution was pointed out by the 
late Dr. Hugh Ley and also by Wenzel. A considerable interval may elapse 
between puncturing the membranes and the first contractions of the uterus, 
generally varying from forty to eighty hours : it should be performed while the 
patient is in the horizontal posture, in order to prevent the escape of too much 
liquor amnii. A moderately curved male catheter, open at its point and carrying 
a strong stilet sharpened at the end, is the best and simplest instrument for the 
purpose : on passing it up to the membranes, the stilet should be protruded, 
but to a short extent, to avoid injuring the child ; and as soon as the liquor 
amnii runs from the other end, the instrument should be withdrawn, and the 
patient desired to remain quiet. A dose of opium has been usually given after 
the operation by the English practitioners, but its utility appears rather ques- 
tionable : a brisk purge of calomel and jalap, some hours previously, is much 
more important ; uterine action comes on much more regularly and effectively, 
and there will be much less chance of those rigors occurring which some prac- 
titioners, although erroneously, have supposed were connected with the death 
of the child. 

The practice of dilating the os uteri first, as recommended by Briining- 
hausen, Kluge, and others, has, as far as we know, never been attempted in tlus 
country, and resembles much too closely the accouchement ford of the French 
authors ever to be permitted. 

The simplicity of the operation of tapping the membranes has rather led 
practitioners to overlook a still greater improvement, viz. the inducing uterine 
action first : this was proposed by Dr. Hamilton to be effected by passing up a 
catheter, and separating the membranes from the uterus to a considerable 
distance above the os uterL The operation certainly succeeds in some cases ; but 
our own experience goes to prove, that in the majority it is not sufficient by 
itself to provoke uterine contraction, and in order to msure success we must 
combine with it other means. 

The plan of treatment which we have found most certain is first to clear 
out the bowels by £L full dose of calomel and colocynth, then to give the patient 
a warm bath, in which she may remain twenty or more minutes, after which 
the abdomen should be well rubbed with stimulating liniment as she lies in bed, 
and the secale comutum given in doses of a scruple of the powder in cold water 
repeated every half hour for five or six times. Contractions of the uterus rarely 
faU to follow, and although they generally require the secale to be renewed 
after a few hours, they will be found to have effected several very important 
changes preparatory to actual labour; — the abdomen has sunk, the fundus is 
lower, the cervix is shorter or has disappeared, and not unfrequently we feel 
the head has already passed the brim and is now in the cavity of the pelvis ; 
the vagina and os uteri are lubricated with a copious secretion of remarkably 
pure and albuminous mucus ; and in these cases especially, we frequently meet 
with those little lumps of inspissated mucus which were formerly called the 
ovula Nahothi. All these precursory changes are so many preparations of nature 
for a natural labour, and contribute not a little to the successful termination of 
the cape, advantages which cannot be enjoyed where the membranes have 
been previously ruptured. If however we do not succeed in producing more 
than a slight dilatation of the os uteri, if thie ie^e«Xe^ exhiblllQii of the ergot 
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only produce vomiting, or constant pains which have no other effect beyond 
preventing rest and inducing exhaustion, the separation of the membranes from 
the uterus, as proposed by Dr. Hamilton, will now have the best effects : eveii if 
this fail and we are compelled to puncture the membranes, it will now be per- 
ibrmed under so much more favourable circumstances, from labour having 
already commenced to a certain extent. 

A warm bath and the other usual means for recovering the child should be 

in readiness. In most cases the secretion of milk follows as after labour at the 

full term, which is a great advantage ; for the thin watery secretion of this early 

period is much better adapted to the weak digestive organs of the premature 

child. It is frequently a matter of some difficulty under these circumstances to 

make a child take the breast at first, and this is the chief reason why their 

digestive organs so soon become deranged. " In case no milk be present, a 

good substitute may be made by beating up fresh eggs and milk, boiling them 

over a gentle fire, and straining off the thin fluid." (Reisinger, die kiinstliche 

Friihgeburt) 

One great encouragement in cases requiring this operation is the fact that 
in every successive pregnancy the uterus is more easily excited to premature 
action ; and in some cases where it has been induced several times, it has at 
length, as it were, got so completely into the habit of retaining its contents 
only up to a certain period, that labour has come on spontaneously exactly at 
the time at which in the former pregnancies it had been artificially induced.**^ 
We have already alluded to this circumstance in the chapter on Premature 

£XPUI<8I0N OF THE FiETUS. 



CHAPTER V. 

PERFORATION. 



Variety of perforators. — Indications. — Mode of operating. — Extraction. — 

Crotchet. — £mbryulcia. 

The perforation is that operation " where we make an opening into the cranial 
cavity, and, by allowing the brain to escape, thus diminish the bulk of the head." 
(^Obstetric Metnoranda.) 

Perforation is one of the most ancient operations in midwifery, for in fonner 
times it was the only means for artificially delivering the child when the bead 
presented : hence we find that from the age of Hippocrates down to the last cen- 
tury, midwifery instruments almost entirely consisted of knives or lancets for 
piercing the foetal head, and blunt or sharp hooks for extracting or dismem- 
bering the child. 

Thus Hippocrates, Celsus, and Albucasis, and others have described a variety, 
of such instruments, and given full directions for their nse. 

Variety of perforators. No instrument has been so greatly modified or 
has appeared under such different forms as the perforator ; but it is not 
our oljject to enter into any detailed account of its history, for it would 
not, like that of the forceps, lead to any useful information ; we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with mentioning those few which have been in general 
use during the last century. They are chiefly of the scissor kind ; the two 
most conmionly known are the perforators of Dr. Smellie and M. Levret : 
the former are merely strong long-handled scissors, the backs of the blade . 

* Barlow, Medical Facts and Observations, vol. viil. Although we are in ^eat measure 
indebted to Dr. Denman for having brought this operation into general notice, it is to the late 
Professor May, the father-in-law of Professor Naegele, that the merit is due for having first 
pointed out the advantage of exciting uterine contraction before rupturing the membranes. 
iProgramma de Necessitate Pai-t&s quandoque prcematurtyXA soio InsirumentomMii odJk^itaiTxa 
promopendi.'* Heidelberg, 1799.) 

m 
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1)emg neither exactly tharp nor blunt *, and farnisbed -eatoh with a projeedng 
ihoalder or rest to prevent them froia entermg too far. Levref 6 pertonitx^ 
which is extensiyely used in this country under the name of Dr. Dennian's 
nerfbrator, and which was originally invented by Bing of Copenhagen, is atoo 
formed like scissors, but has its cutting edges outside ; the blades are also fur- 
nished with rests or shoulders like the Smellie perforator. 

A useful modification hat been invented by Professor Naegeld, which supplies 
a considerable defect in the two above-mentioned instroments, viz. the necessitlf 

of using both hands to open the blades, thereby te«» 
quiring that the hand which guides the instrument in 
the vagina should be removed at this moment: fbr 
this purpose the blades do not cn>8s at- the lock as 
the others do, by which means the grasp oi one hted 
is sufficient to squeeze the handles together, and thus 
make the blades diverge in order to dilate the <^ningt 
A similar one has been invented by the ffargical in* 
strument maker, Mr. Weiss, but it ddes not appear to 
be quite so safe. 

The object of these instroments is not mereAf to 
bore through the skuU, but to break down the pariet^ 
bone to a certain extent in order to enlarge the open- 
ing: a slight curve of the blades is advantageotks^ 
because their points thus impinge more direotly'upott 
the skull, and enter it at once wiUiout mnnin]g the ride 
of slipping along the surface. 

Indications. " The perforation is indicated, first, in 
all cases where the labour is dangerous for the mother, 
and where the antero-posterior diameter, although 
more than two inches and a half, is so small that the 
head, which presents, cannot be delivered by the for- 
ceps. Secondly, it is indicated where the head is much 
larger than natural, as in hydrocephalus." (Naegele, 
MS, Lectures.) For a more detailed and special 
account of the precise circumstances under which it 
Naegele's perforator. ^ju ^q required, we must refer to those different 
forms of Dystocia, where it is occasionally required, particularly our fourth 
species, viz. Dystocia Pelvica. 

Much discrepancy of opinion has existed as to how far the operation itself 
was justifiable, and has liierefore given rise to very different results in the 
practice of different schools. The most obstinately prejudiced against perftyr- 
ation was the late celebrated Benjamin Osiander of Gottingen, who asserted 
that it was never necessary, for, where others were obliged to open the head, 
he would deliver the patient by means of his forceps, an instrument which, from 
its great length and the various hooks, &c. for applying additional hands, was 
capable of exerting a degree of force which nothing could justify. In France 
the predilection for using exceedingly powerful forceps to a degree which in 
this country and the greater part of Germany would be looked upon as very 
injurious, if not dangerous, has tended to render the perforation a compara- 
tively rare operation: thus out ofsomewhat more than twenty thousand labours 
at the Matemite of Paris only sixteen were delivered by this means. Of the 
ninety-six cases in whom the forceps was applied no mention is made as to the 
result with respect to the mothers ; but, ftom the description of a forceps case 
at the Hotel Dieu which we have received fi'om an eye-witness, the force used 
must have been carried to a most unwarrantable extent. 
The English practitioners have frequently been accused by their Continental 

* " The scissors ought to be so sharp at the points as to penetrate the integuments and bones 
when pushed with moderate force, but not so keen as to cu.1 lYie ov«c«toi'% ^n«ieT« or the vagina 
xo introducing them. " {SmeUie, vol. i. chap. 3. sect. 7 . xvuiob. ^.'i 
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brediren -wiih being too ready in the use of the perforator ; bat, with one or two 
exceptions, the charge is not just, for, as already stated, we are not justified in 
subjecting an adult and otherwise healthy woman to so much suffering and 
danger for the sake of a child which, after sdl, will be probably sacrificed by the 
Verity of the labour. 

Operation, In performing the operation we introduce two or three fingers 
along the vagina to the presenting part of the fcetal head, and carefully guide 
up the i>erforator against it : these fingers will not only protect the son parts 
fh>m ifljury, but steady the point so firmly upon the skull, as to enable the 
other hand to bore through it without difficulty. Having passed the blades 
up to the shoulders or rests, we dilate the opening, first one way and then the 
other, to form a crucial incision : we now insert ti^e instrument up to the basis 
eranU* breaking down the attachments and structure of the brain, and thus en- 
abling it to come away with greater facility. To favour this object still farther, 
and make the cranial bones collapse more readily, we must pass a long elastic 
tube through the opening, and by means of a syringe throw up a powerful 
stream of water into the cavity of the skull : if this be introdaced to the base 
of it, the water will necessarily drive out the brain before it, so that with every 
stroke of the piston a quantity of brain will be expelled nearly equal to that of 
the water injected. 

When the perforation has been made, it will be desirable to wait a few hours 
before making any attempt to extract : we thus give the mother an opportunity 
of getting a littie rest ; the attachments of the cranial bones after a short time 
become more yielding, the head collapses more readily, and adapts itself better 
to the form of the passages. ** In all circumstances," says Dr. Osbom, **• which 
admit and require precision, I would reconmiend the delaying all attempts to 
extract the child till the head has been opened at least thirty hours ; a period 
sufficient to complete the putrefaction of the child's body, and yet not sufficient 
to produce any danger to tiie mother. From such conduct, the beneficial effects 
of fiaeilitating the extraction of the child, I am firmly convinced by frequent 
experience, will much overbalance any possible ii^ury which may reasonably 
be expected from the putrid state of the child and secundines in so short a time. 
The propriety, however, of this delay entirelv depends upon the head being 
open^ in the beginning of labour : for if we do not perform the first part of 
this operation till the labour has been protracted so long as that the woman's 
strength begins to fiiil, we must expedite the delivery as speedilv as possible, 
otherwise the danger which we wish to avoid will iiifoUibly be mcurred : no 
woman can suffer continued labour beyond a certain period without fever, in- 
flammation, and the most imminent danger, if not death ensuing." (Osbom's 
JEsaays on the Practice of Midwifery.^ 

It has been reconmiended to perforate the head at the sutures, on account of 
the greater facility in passing tiie instrument through them : but that part of 
the head which is lowest in the pelvis, or which, in other words, presents^ must 
necessarily be the most convenient not only for the introduction of an instra* 
ment, but also for the evacuation of the brain. When the perforation is made 
at a sature, the edges of the bones gradually overlap as the head diminishes in 
size, and thus close the opening, a circumstance which cannot occur when it is 
made through a bone. Splintering the bone in making a crucial opening has 
been objected to on the ground that the sharp edges and splculse are apt to 
wound the soft parts of the mother : of this, however, there will be but littie 
danger so long as they are covered by the scalp, which we should be some- 
what cautious of, and not tear or otherwise destroy the cranial integuments un- 
necessarily, for it has long since been remarked by the celebrated Peter Frank, 
that inflammation of the uterus produced by wounds firom spiculee of bone or 
sharp instruments become blunt, &c. usually prove fatal : it is also desirable to dis- 
figure the head as little as possible. Still, however, we are far from recommend- 
ing the trepan-shaped perforators which have been used by 'PxQf<&%s.^% Kjisesii^sA^ 

M 2 
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Joerg, &c as they cannot make a ^uffioiently free opening, nor break down the 
skull to the necessary extent. 

ExtraetUm Where sufficient time has been allowed for the cranial bones to 
collapse, the finger inserted into the opening and acting as a blunt hook will, 
if assisted by the psdns, be enabled to exert a sufficient decree of force to bring 
the head down to the pelvic outlet ; by which time the action of the yagina and 
abdominal muscles in aid of the uterine efforts will soon succeed in pressing it 
through the os externum* By using the finger in this way we pull by u^t 
part of the head which is already lowest in the pelvis, ^a therefore run no 
risk of altering the position of the head and bringing it down in an nnfavour- 
able direction ; this objection (among others) applies to the hook, whether it 
be fixed internally or externally, and thus frequently renders the passage of the 
head through the outlet and os externum more tedious, difficult, and pain^q], 
than it otherwise would have been. The craniotomy forceps are still more 
objectionable in all ordinary cases of perforation, for they not only alter the 
position of the head, but by tearing away portions of bone from time to time 
are very liable to wound the soft parts. 

From our own experience, we would recommend the application of the com* 
mon curved forceps in all cases where the pelvic deformity is not of a very 
nnusual degree, for by this means the head is equally grasped and compressed, 
the soft parts to a considerable extent are protected by the blades, and the whole 
mass brought down exactiy in the position in which it presented. On several 
occasions where the craniotomy forceps and crotchet have £uled to moYe the 
head, the midwifery forceps has been applied, and the delivery easily and quickly 
accomplished. Dr. SmelUe recommends the crotchet to be applied on the out- 
side of the head, and was evidentiy aware that its position was liable to be 
altered by this means. He directs the practitioner to ** introduce it along his 
right hand with the point towards the cluld's head, and fix it above tiie chin, in 
the mouth, back part of the neck, or above the ears, or in any place where it will 
take firm hold. Having fixed the instrument, let him with(&aw his right hand, 
and with it take hold on the end or handle of the crotchet, then introduce his 
left to seize the bones at the opening of the skull (as above directed), ^lat the hegd 
may be kept steady^ and pull along with both hands." (vol L chap^ 3. sect 7. 
numb. 4.) Where there was considerable difficulty in bringing down the head, 
Dr. SmeUie used to introduce a second crotchet opposite to tne first, lijke the 
second blade of the forceps, and having locked them together was thus enabled 
to apply a greater degree of force. 

Crotchet The usual mode of applying the crotchet at the present day is to 
pass it into the cranial cavity, and endeavour to fix it upon some portion of the 
skull, which will afford a sufficiently firm hold for the purpose j the heatspot 
is the petrous portion of one or other of the temporal bones, l]he plan of 
passing up the hook on the outside of the head is objectionable, for in most 
cases where there is much impaction of the head, it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to push the hook past it without much suffering and 
pxx>bable injury. Not wishing to differ from so great an authority as Dr. 
Smellie without reason, we have repeatedly tried this mode of using the 
crotchet, but invariably found that its introduction on the outside of the head 
was attended with so much difficulty and pain as to make us relinquish, the at* 
tempt His objections to passing the hook into the cranial cavity are not valid, 
for we should never try to fix it upon the " thin bones,^' nor should we hold 
it in such a manner that, if it did slip or tear through, it would wound either 
our hand or the soft parts of the mother. 

The common form of the crotchet in general use is but ill adapted for taking 
hold of any part within the skull : it is, in fact, the very instrument left us by 
Dr. SmeUie for applying on the outside of the skull ; and, therefore, that which 
was intended to take hold of a convex surface cannot possibly be also suited 
for one of the contrary form, yiz. a concavity \ for this reason, the shank of the 
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hoof reqalres to he sti^lght, so that the point may prcject at a considerable 
angle, by 'which means it will take bold with much greater ease^ 

The point of the hook guarded by the finger should be oauUcusly introduced 
up the vagina, and passed into th& cranial cavity ; haying fixed it as above di- 
rected, the finger should be applied externally, so as to correspond with the hook 
mside : by so doing, if the point slips or tears through the bone, the finger is 
teady to protect the soft parts from it ; the operator is equally safe from in- 
Jury, for, by gracing the shank of the hook with his thumb and other fingert, 
Ms whole hand moves with it and gives him instant warning of its going to slip. 
MTiere the deformity of the pelvis is very great it may be necessary to breMC 
HoTi^n the bones of the bead still further, in order to produce greater oommi- 
nution $ but even here so long as the bones collapse well together, it will bQ 
better not to displace them from their attachments, the whole mass will come 
down better and with less chance of injuring the soft parts. Where, however, 
ihis is inadmissible, we must give the head sufficient time to undergo that pro* 
tess of sofltening which is one of the early stages of putrefaction ; the cranial 
parietes may be gradually removed one after the other until we have nothing 
remaining but the base of the skull and the face. Dr. Burns recommends us 
now to convert it into a face presentation with the root of the nose directed to 
the pubes: **I have carefully measured (says he) these parts placed in dif- 
ferent ways, and entirely agree with Dr. Hull, a practitioner of great judgment 
jlbid ability, that the smallest diameter offered is that which extends from the 
root of the nose to the chin." 

JSmbrytdcia, This is merely a degree further than the perforation : it consists 
in evacuating the chest and abdomen of their contents, and thus enabling their 
parietes to collapse. It is chiefly had recourse to in cases of deformed pelvis, 
Where the arm or shoulder has presented, or where the distortion is so great as 
to prevent the trunk from passing without its bulk being lessened. Dr. Smellie's 
perforator with its scissor edges is best suited for this object Having made an 
b|>eiiing into the most presenting part of the thorax, we enlarge it by cutting 
awa[y portions of the ribs and thoracic parietes and removing the contents of 
the chest. The abdominal viscera are brought away in a similar way through 
a perforation in the diaphragm ; and if this be not sufficient to let the trunk 
pass, the crotchet must be inserted into the brim of the child's pelvis, which 
jQinst be brought down doubled upon the spine, somewhat like the process of 
spontaneous expulsion. 

The success of this operation will in a great measure depend not only upon 
its being undertaken sufficiently early before the patient's strength is exhausted, 
but upon a sufficient length of time intervening between the removal of the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera and the extraction of the child. The excellent 
rule of Dr. Osbom above quoted is peculiarly applicable here ; for when softened 
by the effects of incipient decomposition, the body will sometimes even be ex- 
pelled by the unassisted efforts of the uterus. 

In a case of this sort the perforation of the head is the last part of the process 
to be performed. It will be by all means desirable not to separate it from the 
body, but to pass up the curved perforator along the neck, and make an open- 
ing behind the ears : this is effected without much difficulty, and the head can 
be brought away whole or in portions, according to the nature of the case. 
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PART V. 

DYSTOCIA, OR ABNORMAL PARTURITIOK. 

Divisuma atul species. By the term Dystocia we understand those labours 
which either cannot be completed by the natural powers destined for that 
purpose, or at least not without iigury to the mother or her child.* These 
will therefore consist of the two following classes :— • 

1. Labours which are difficult or impossible to be completed by the natural 
powers. 

2. Labours which are rendered faulty without obstruction to their progress. 
The first division of dystocia may eiiher arise from a faulty condition of the 

expelling powers, or, wiUiout any anormality in this respect, it may depend 
npon the fsuilty condition either of the child, or of the parts through wiiich it 
has to pass. 

As respects the child it may arise from, 

1. Malposidon. 

2. Faulty form and size of the child. 

3. Faulty condition of the parts which belong to the child. 

On the part of the mother this division of dystocia may arise from a fisiulty 
oondition 

4. Of the pelvis ; 

5. Of the soft passages; 

6. Of the expelling powers. 

The second division where labour is rendered dangerous for the mother 
or her child without any obstruction to its progress, may arise fr<Mn, 

1. Following too rapid a course. 

2. Prolapsus, &c. of the umbilical cord. 

3. From accidental circumstances which render the labour dangerottS,viz. con* 
Tttlsions, syncope, dyspncea, severe and continued vomiting, hemorrhage, &e. 

We propose to consider ^e different species of dystocia in the order ai>ove 
enumerate 

CHAPTER L 

FIRST SPECIES OF DYSTOCIA. 

Malposition of the chM, — Arm or shoulder the only fatdty position of a fuJU^^roium 
living fostus. — Causes of malposition. — Diagnosis before and during labour, — - 
Mesults where no assistance is rendered* — Spontaneous expulsion. — Malposition 
complicated with deformed pelvis or spasmodicaXly contracted uterus,-— Embry' 
ulcia. — The prolapsed arm not to be put back or amputated, — PresentaAian of 
the arm and head. — Presentation of the hand and feet, — Presentation of the 
head and feet, — RuptUre of the uterus, — Usual seat qf laceration, — Causes, 
— Premonitory symptoms, -*- Symptoms, — Dreatment, — Giutrotomy. — Rupture 
in the early months of pregnancy. 

"We have already stated that the presentations of the full-grown living foetus 
may be broaght under three classes, viz. those of the head, of the nates or 
lower extremities, and of the arm or shoulder : the two former have already 
been considered under the head of eutocia or healthy parturition, and may be 
distinguished from the latter, by the great peculiarity that in them the long 
axis of the child's body is parallel with that of the uterus, whereas in arm or 
shoulder presentations this cannot be the case, its body lying across the uterus. 

* The above arrangement is that which is given by Professor Naegelfi, in his Lehrbuch der 
CMDurtOkUlfe. 
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Altlioagli malposition of the child, strictly spetUkmg, refers to one species 
of presentation only, y'lz. to that of the arm or shoulder, yet it has been 
rendered a matter of great perplexity by the speculations and theoretical 
notions of authors. No one has pn^agated more serious errors upon this sub- 
ject than the celebrated Baudelocque, the more so as the great authority of 
his name has tended to silence all doubts as to the accuracy of his views upon 
this subject. Almost every author since his time has contented himself "witli 
eopying more or less firom him, without ascertaining by personal obserration 
kow far they corresponded with the actnal course of natore. By forcing a 
gtcdBTed figure into a pelvis in every possible direction, he sfieoeeded in malung 
lotaally ninety-four presentations of the child, all of which he deseribed ds li 
iHkey had really occurred in nature. 

Few have taken so simple a view of this subject as the late Dr. l>enman. 
** The presentations of chUdren at the time of l^rth^" says this distinguished 
accoucheur, " may be of three kinds, viz. the head, the breech or inferior &t^ 
tremities, the shoulder or superior extremities : tiie back, belly, breast or sides^ 
properly speaking, never constitute the presenting part." 

The two greatest Continental authorities of modern times, viz. Madame La 
Chapelle and Professor Naegelc, confirm this opinion : the former points out 
one of the sources of error which has induced practitioners to suppose that 
they had met with other species of feulty presentation besides those cdTthe arm 
or shoulder. " In the greater number of shoulder presentations," sa3rs this 
experienced authoress, " I have very distinctly touched the chest, in some 
positions of the nates I have been able to reach the loins, .the hips, or lower 
part of the abdomen ; but it would require no slight bias from prejudice and 
theoretical systems to find presentations of the chest, the back, the abdomen, 
or the loins, the neck or the ear."* 

We would therefore limit the term malposition of the child merely to pre- 
sentations of the arm or shoulder : other presentations, it is true, occur, btit not 
of the full-grown living foetus ; they are only where the child is premature, or 
has been dead in utero some time. Under such circumstances it will follow 
no rule whatever; for in the first case it is too small, and thereibre the 
passages can have no effect in directing its course through them ; and, in the 
second, a child which has been dead some time becomes so softened by gradual 
decomposition, that it may be squeezed by the pressure of the uterus into 
almost any shape : it is by this cause that we occasionally see in still-bom 
children parts in close contact, which in a Uving child coidd not have been 
brought together. 

We do not deny that such presentations may be made by ignorant aM 
awkward attempts to deliver, but it is to be hoped that such cases are dtSSj 
becoming of rarer occurrence. 

> MalpMition of tiie child is fortunately not of very frequent occurrence : fte a 
general average we would say that it occurs once in 230 cases, as the fbHo^ing 
ncsolts will show : — At the Westminster General Dispensary (1781) it oc- 
curred to Dr. Bland once in 210 cases : at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, to 
Dr. Joseph Clarke, once in 212 : in private practice, to Dr. Merriman, once in 
155 : '* calculated from a great number of cases," to Professor Naegiel6, once 
in 180 : at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, to Dr. Collins, once in 416 : at the 
Matemite of Paris, to Madame La Chapelle, once in 230. 

In arm and shoulder presentations the back of the child is turned toward* 
the anterior part of the uterus more than twice as frequently as it is in th^ 
contrary direction, ttom which circumstance Professor Naegele has called thjs 
the first position of the shoulder to distinguish it from the other, which, aji 
being rarer, he calls the second. 

In investigating the nature of the causes which produce malposition of the 

* Pratique det Accoucbemens, p. U. '* Je puis •Muror n*av€ii iamaii muaoivixi m&^^m^ 
po^on du ool, ni du tronc proprement dit." (p. 19.) 
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f hild, which, from the above observations, is evidently a circmnstance of rare 
oocurrenco, the question naturally suggests itself, by -what means is the long 
dian)tft«r of the child in so large a minority of cases kept parallel -with that 
uf the uteriu ? This depends in great measure on the form and size of the 
Uterus. Where the uterus is not unduly distended with the liquor amnii, and 
wh«)re it preserves its natural oval figure, it is scarcely possible that the child 
ihould present in any other way than with its cephalic or pelvic extremity 
ibremost. There can be no doubt that the first early contractions of the uterus 
In the commencement of labour have a great effect in regulating the position 
of the child ; for, by the gentle and equable pressure which they exert upon it, 
they not only maintain it m the proper direction, but tend materially to correc: 
any slight deviations ftom the right position. Hence therefore we find that 
where any cause has existed to impair or derange the action of these precur- 
fory contractions of the uterus, the child is apt to lie across, or in other words 
to present with the arm or shoulder. Thus, for instance, if the uterus be 
much distended with liquor amnii, the contractions of its parietes can have 
little influence upon the child's position ; this will be particularly the case 
where the accumulation is very considerable, for here the uterus becomes 
more or less globular, and presents but little variation as to the length of its 
diameter in any direction. 

The form of the uterus is no less worthy of attention as a cause of malposi- 
tion, and is also in a great measure influenced by the character of its early 
contractions. Thus in a uterus for the first time pregnant^ they generally act 
equally on all sides : hence it is why in primiparsB the uterus is so exactly oval, 
and why we so rarely meet with faulty presentations. Sir Fielding Ould, of 
Dublin, was the first and almost the only practitioner in this country who 
noticed the influence which the early contractions of the uterus have in 
determining the position of the child. ** The first labour pains which are 
very short, continue their repetition for two or three hours, or perhaps for 
more, before there is the least effect produced upon the os tincse, which time 
must certainly be employed in turning the head towards the orifice/' ( Treatise 
of Midwifery, p. 14.) 

Wigand, in reasoning upon the physical impossibility of a child presenting 
wrong, where the uterus is of the natural configuration, says that " the chief 
cause of faulty position of the child does not depend so much upon the child 
itself, as upon the deviation of the uterus from its natural elliptical or pyriform 
shape." < Wigand, vol. ii. p. 107.) 

The theory at one time so universally entertained, that the obliquity of the 
uterus was the chief cause of malposition of the child, has long since been 
disproved, although it continues to find a few adherents to the present day : 
the uterus in fact, towards the end of pregnancy, is scarcely ever quite 
straight ; the upright posture of the human female rendering it almost neces- 
sary that the fundus should incline somewhat to one side or to the other, or 
forwards, and yet we find that it has no influence upon the position of the 
child when labour comes on,. The moment a pain commences, the fundus 
moves towards the median line of the body, so that its axis corresponds nearly 
with that of the pelvic brim : as the pain goes off, so does it return towards its 
former oblique position. Even in those cases where it is stronglv inclined 
forwards, and where the abdomen is quite pendulous, the position oi the child 
is unaffected by it. 

Where, however, the uterus has been altered in point of form, where from 
irregular contractions of its fibres it has been pulled down unequally to one 
Bide, while it is quite relaxed in the opposite direction, the position of die child 
may be seriously affected, for it will now present obliquely as regards its long 
Itxis, and become a case of malposition. 

We may therefore state that the causes of arm or shoulder presentations are 
of two kinds, viz. where the uterus has been distended by an unusual quantity 
of liquor sanniif or where, from a faulty conditiou o? tVie «mVy i^aius of labour, 
its form has been altered, and with it the position oi \]i[ift <^\ui\.^ 
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It is a well-known fact that cross births, as they have been called, are fee-^ 
qnently preceded by severe spasmodic pains in the abdomen, fVom which the 
patient suffers for some days or even weeks before labour has commenced : the 
uterus is mora or less the seat of these attacks, which usually come on towards 
night-time ; and, in some instances, it is felt for the time hard and uneven from 
irregular contraction. It was the circumstance of this symptom having pre- 
cede five successive labours of a patient, in all of which the child had pre- 
sented with the arm or shoulder, which induced Professor Naegele, when 
attending her in her sixth pregnancy, to endeavour to allay these cramp-like 
pains, which had begun to show themselves as severely as on former occasions. 
Having tried opium by itself, and also in combination with ipecacuanha or vale- 
rian without effect, he ordered her a starch injection with twelve drops of Tinct, 
Opii every night as long as she continued to suffer from these attacks : the 
spasms soon ceased, nor did they appear again during the remainder of her preg- 
nancy, and he had the satisfaction of delivering her at the proper time of a 
living child, which presented in the natural manner. 

Many other causes of malposition have been enumerated by authors, which 
evidently exist only in theory and not in reality : thus, shortness of the um-i 
bilical cord, or its being twisted round the child, insertion of the placenta to 
one side of the uterus, faulty form or inclination of the pelvis, obliquity of the 
uterus, as above mentioned, violent exertions or concussions of the body, 
plurality of children ; t)f all these, we do not believe that there is one which 
can exert the slightest influence in determining the position of the child. There 
is no doubt that several of them will render labour difficult or even dangerous, 
more especially deformed pelvis ; but we constantly meet with it under every 
degree and variety without at all altering the child's position. Indeed, if mal- 
formation of the pelvis were to be a cause of malposition of the child during 
labour, what difficulties would it not add to the process of delivery under such 
circumstances? And yet we find, with very rare exceptions, that m every case 
requiring artificial assistance on account of contracted pelvis, the head is resting 
upon the brim, which is too narrow to allow it to pass. 

We may also mention another circumstance which has occasionally seemed 
to produce a faulty position of the child. It sometimes happens that the hand, 
which is frequently felt lying by the side of the face at the beginning of labour, 
instead of slipping up out of reach as the head descends, which is usually the 
case, advances more and more, until it not only prevents the head from en^* 
gaging further into the pelvis, but pushes it out, so that the head slips up to 
one side, and lodges in the cavitas iliaca, allowing the shoulder with the rest 
of the arm to descend. 

Where, however, the pelvis is large or the head small, the arm will not 
always force it to one side, but the two will come down together and be bom 
in this position. (See case in our Midwifery Reports, Med. Gaz. April 19. 1834.) 

Sometimes the two hands present (Za Motte^ book iii. ch. 26.), or a hand and 
foot : this, however, does not long continue so, for when the membranes have 
ruptured, the liquor amnii flowed away, and the uterus contracted upon the 
child, one shoulder and arm descend before the rest, and remain in this position. 

The complication of two arms presenting with the head we disbelieve entirely, 
except where it has been made during some awkward and ignorant attempts at 
delivery. 

Although the symptoms of malposition of the child during the last few days 
before, or at the commencement of labour, are far from being distinct, stillf 
however, when taken collectively, they will be sufficient to excite our sus- 
picion. The abdomen is irregularly distended, and marked with unequal 
prominences ; anteriorly, it is more or less pointed. It is usually much in- 
creased in breadth, and this is generally in an oblique direction, forming a 
globular protuberance at the upper part on one side, and at the lower part on 
the other : the former is the pelvic extremity of the child; the other^ from its 
size, form, and hardness, may easily be recognised as iik<&\ie^. 

** The movements of the child feel ^^erently to ^'hsXiik'e'^ ^\W«Ssstfe\'^M?| 
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are no longer exclusively confined either to one side or the other. Sometiiiies, 
M before mentioned, cramp-like pains are felt in the abdomen, during irhich 
it is more or less distorted -with violent movements, apparently of the child, 
M if it were trying to force its way throagh the abdominal parietes at this spot? 
(Naegel^, Lehrbueh, p. 223.) 

Upon examination per vo^'nom, either no presentation is to be reached at 
all, or only small parts can be indistinctly felt, such as the hand, tilie arm, or 
the shoalder. The not being able to feel a presenting part in a primipara 
shortly before, or at the commencement of labour, is an un&vourable symptom; 
fbr the head at this time ought to be deep in the cavity of the pelvis ; still, 
however, it does not necessarily prove that the child is presenting wrong, for 
it may be a presentation of the nates, which, as we have before shown, do not 
descend so low into the pelvis just before labour, as the head does ; or it may 
arise from the unusual size of the child's head, especially in cases of congenital 
hydrocephalus. It may arise from a large quantity of liquor amnii, and where 
the head is nevertheless presenting ; it may be a case of twins, or lastly of 
dystocia pelvica, where the head is presenting, but unable to pass through the 
contracted brim. 

In women who have had several children, it is frequently impossible to 
reach the presentation during the eariy part of the labour : this arises either 
from the abdomen in these cases being generally more or tess pendulous, or 
from the circumstance of the uterus having been distended in so many previous 
pregnancies : its lower part does not become so fully developed as before, but 
continues more or less ftinnel-shaped, a considerable portion of the cervix still 
remaining. Where this is the case, the head will not descend so low as usual 
at first, but remsdns out of reach, or nearly so, until the os uteri is fully dilated 
and the membranes have given wav. 

" If, upon such an examination, it should be ascertained that the os uteri is 
considerably dilated, and the child cannot be felt, this a£fords reason to suspect 
that the presentation is preternatural. Should the liquor amnii be discharged 
and the child be out of reach of the finger, the probability of a preternatural 
position is greater. Should the membranes be fi>nnd hanging down in the 
vagina not of the usual globular form, but rather conical and small in diameter, 
this likewise is a presumptive proof of a cross birth ; especially if there be any 
part presenting throagh the membranes which is smaller, feels lighter, or gives 
less resistance when touched than the bulky heavy head." ♦ 

The diagnosis of the shoulder is by no means easy: it offers no distinctive 
marks, and may readily be mistaken for the nates, or even for the head. It 
feels round, but is smaller and softer than the head. The scapula and cla- 
vicle, the neck, the armpit, the arm itself and the ribs, assist us in our diag- 
nosis. From the direction of these parts, we shall be able to ascertain the 
position of the rest of the body, and which shoulder presents. If the hand 
has prolapsed, the direction of tiie palm and of the thumb will soon show the 
position of the child. 

Labours with malposition are always dangerous ; when left without assist- 
ance, they are almost always fatal to the child, and generally so to the mother. 

When a full-grown child has presented with the arm or shoulder, and 
nothing has been done to assist the delivery of it, the results are usually 
as follow: — After the membranes have burst, and discharged more liquor 
amnii than in general where the head or nates presents, the uterus contracts 
tighter around the child, and the shoulder is gradually pressed deeper into 
the pelvis, while the pains increased considerably in violence, from the child 
being unable, from its faulty^ position, to yield to tiie expulsive efforts of nature. 
Drained of its liquor amnii, the uterus remains in a state of contraction even 
during the intervals of the pains ; the consequence of this general and con- 
tinued pressure is that the child is destroyed from the circuUtion in the pla- 

* MerrimaD*8 SpiopAs cf difficult Partaritioa, la&t eAWVon, -^.Qf^. TVv^ t^oo^knl funaof 
the protruded bag of membranes is, however, by no loevQa «i coiAtaacLt Qcoux«D!e«««& Qumtm- 
qt^atly occur where notblog of the kind has appeared. 
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eotita being mterrapted, the mother becomes exhausted, and inflammation or 
rnpture of the uterus or vagina are almost the nnavoidable results. 

Another although much rarer consequence of malposition of the child, is 
that peculiar mode of expulsion which was first noticed by Dr. I>emnan in 
1772. From the supposition that the shoulder receded and the nates came 
down into the pelyis, in which position the child was bom, he called it *^Ae 
tpontcmeous evohttiom ofthefaUus;" but the teim gpontaneous txpuUion, as pro- 
posed by Dr. Douglas in 1811, is much better adapted, it having been shown 
by that gentleman that the explanation of this process as given by Dr. Denmaxt 
was not correct (An Explanatum of the real Process of the spontaneoMs EvoiutUm 
cf the Fcetus, by J. C. Douglas, M.D. 2nd ed. 1819, p. 28.), but that whilst the 
shoulder rested against the pubes, the side of the thorax and abdomen, followed 
by the nates, passed in one enormous sweep over the perineum, leaving the 
head and other arm still to be extricated. 

The shoulder and thorax thus low and impacted, instead of receding into the 
uterus, are at each successive pain forced still lower, until the ril^ of that 
nde, corresponding with the protruded arm, press on tiie perineum, and cause 
it to assume the same form as it would by the pressure of the forehead in a 
natural labour. At this period, not only the entire of the arm but the shoulder 
can be perceived externally, with the clavicle lying under the arch of the 
pubes. By further uterine contractions the ribs are forced more forwards, 
appearing at the os externum, as the vertex would in a natural labour, the 
clavicle baring been by degrees forced round on the anterior part of the pubes 
with the acromion looking towards the mons Veneris. ** The arm and shoulder 
are entirely protruded with one side of the thorax, not only appearing at the 
06 externum, but partly without it : the lower part of the same side of the 
trunk presses on tiie perineum, with the breech either in the hollow of the 
sacrum, or at the brim of the pelvis, ready to descend into it, and, by a few 
further uterine efforts, the remainder of the trunk, with the lower extremitiefV 
is expelled.** (Douglas,-op. cit p. 28. 2nd ed.) 

Further experience has confirmed the correctness of Dr. Douglas's views 
(Med, Trans, of the Bmfol CoU, of Pkysicidnsj voLvi. 1820); and, indeed, the 
original case as related by Dr. Denman himself tends to prove that nothing like 
an .** evolution" of the foetus takes place. '* I found the arm much swelled, and 
poshed through the external parts in such a manner that the shoulder nearly 
reached the perineum. The woman struggled vehemently with her pains, and 
during their continuance / perceived the shoulder of the child to descend.** 

Some years afterwards, the late Dr. Gk>och had the opportunity of observing 
% case of spontaneous expulsion with great accuracy, and came to the same 
conclusion as Dr. Douglas had done. ** Resolved to know what became of the 
arm, if this (the spontaneous expulsion) should happen, and thus fit myself for 
a witness on this disputed point, I laid hold of it with a napkin and watched 
its movements : so fiu: from gmng up into the uterus when a pain came on, it 
advanced, as well as the shoulder, stUl forwarder under the arch of the pubes, 
the side of the thorax pressing more on the perineum and appearing still more 
externally ; it advanced 8(Vrapidly that in two pains, with a good cleal of mus- 
cular exertion on the part of the patient, but apparently with less suffering than 
attends the birth of the head in a common first labour, did the side of the ches^ 
of the abdomen, and of the breech, pass one after the other in an enormous sweep 
over the perineum, till the nates and legs were completely expelled." (Jhid) 

The celebrated Boer has, however, detailed a case where die arm had pro- 
h^Med into the vagina, the hand appearing externally; and on introducing his 
lumd for the purpose of turning, he felt the hand distinctly receding, and the 
breech beginning to occupy the cavity of the pelvis. This is very different 
to a case of spontaneous expulsion : ** the child lay completely across, with its 
abdomen towards the back of the mother;" * it had, in fact, not yet begun to 

• Boer** Vatajilebe Oebnrtshulfe, b. iii. p. 64. K cue ot ftititaidL v^cftn&cia \a& iiMk>)MSw^ar- 
BcrWed by Mr. Barlow, p. 999, 
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press against the brim, or to assume any definite position, there haying been 
as yet but little uterine contraction, and both rectum and bladder being cou* 
tiderably distended. When these were evacuated the pains increased: the 
breech being nearest to the brim descended, and the arm in consequence re- 
ceded. Dr. Gooch considers it most probable that **it was only a breech pre- 
sentation, the hand having accidentally slipt down into the vagina." 

Although in cases of malposition where turning has become excessively dif- 
ficult and dangerous, the spontaneous expulsion must be looked upon as a most 
fortunate process by which nature effects delivery, still however we must never 
venture to wait for it without making such attempts to turn the child as the 
state of the patient may justify. It is always more or less dangerous to the 
mother, and almost certainly fatal to the child. Indeed it is our opinion that 
the spontaneous expulsion can rarely if ever take place except where the child 
has been already dead some time, or where it is premature. '* Nor can any 
event," says Dr. Douglas, " ever be calculated upon than that of a still-bom 
in&nt If the arm of the foetus should be almost entirely protruded with 
the shoulder pressing on the perineum, if a considerable portion of its thorax 
be in the hollow of the sacrum with the axilla low in the pelvis, if with this 
disposition the uterine efforts be still powerful, and if the thorax be forced 
sensibly lower during the presence of each successive pain, the evolution may 
with great confidence be expected." {Op. ciL p. 42.) 

On the other hand, if either fh)m the rigidity, &c. of the child or of the pas- 
sages, but little material advance is made in the manner above-mentioned, if 
the soft parts are becoming swollen and inflamed, and the powers of the patient 
are beginning to flag, and exhaustion coming on, if turning has been attempted 
as fkr as could be done with safety, and still without success, we have no choice 
left but that of embryotomy ; the chest and abdomen must be evacuated of their 
contents as already durected under the head of Perfobation, and in this manner 
^e child deliver^ 

Malposition with deformed pelvis^ or rigidity of the uterus. Where the pelvis is 
deformed, or the uterus (from the early escape of the liquor amnii) spasmodi- 
cally contracted upon the child, and the os uteri in a state of rigidity, the diffi- 
culties and danger of the c^se are greatiy multiplied : in the former complication 
the embryotomy must be carried much further, in the latter we must have 
recourse to bleeding, opium, warm bath, &c. as recommended under the head 
of Turning. 

The prolapsed arm is not to be put back dt amputated. Where the arm has 
"been some time prolapsed, and, from the pressure of the soft parts, much swollen, 
it fills up the vagina so completely that it would s^em almost impossible to in- 
troduce the hand, unless we push up the arm first : experience however confirms 
the valuable rule of La Motte, viz. that we must slide our hand along the arm 
into the utenis ; we shall rarely find, wh.re the passages are in a proper state 
for undertaking the operation, that the prolapsed arm presents any serious ob- 
struction to the passage of the hand. ** An arm presenting," says Chapman, 
**• and advanced as far as the armpit, is not to be returned, but the hand is to 
be introduced (which, as Deventer justly observes, is often found to penetrate 
with much more ease when the arm hangs down than when it is thrust back 
again) and the feet to be sought for, which, when found, the arm will prove no 
great hindrance in turning the child." (Chapman's Midwifery, p. 46. 2nd ed* 
1735.) 

In no case is it necessary to separate the arm at the shoulder, " for I have 
found it," says Dr. Denman, " a great inconvenience, there being much diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the lacerated skin of the child and the parts 
appertaining to the mother." {Essay on Pretemat Labours, p. 32.) 

Dr. Meigs of Philadelphia has added another powerful argument against this 
practice, viz. that cases have occurred where tiie arm had been cut off and 
where the child was nevertheless bom aUve. 
As to how ^ it is possible or adv'isa\Ae «o \s^ ^Xet \!l[i& ^^Qd\k>Tx q{ the child 
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as to make it present with the nates or head, this has already been considered 
in the chapter upon Turning. 

The presentation of the arm with the head is of very rare occurrence, so much 
so that some have doubted if it really existed : two cases of this kind have come 
under our own notice, in both of which the child was bom in this position, 
although with some difficulty. 

** Independent of the awkwardness of position which the head may assume 
from the circumstance of the hand or arm descending with it into the pelvis, 
there will be so much increase in the bulk of the part as to render its passage 
slow and difficult ; yet, if the case be not interrupted by mismanagement, it will 
terminate favourably, for this complication of presentation seldom happens 
but in a wide pelvis." (Merriman's Synopsis, p. 48. last ed.) 

It is by no means uncommon to feel the hand lying upon the side of the 
head or on the cheek ; but this produces no impediment to the labour, for as 
the head descends through the brim of the pelvis the hand usually slips up : in 
the other case we have felt the arm bent over the head, and pressing the ear 
on the opposite side. 

Presentation of the hand and feet. We sometimes also meet with cases where 
the hand presents with one or two feet ; but these complications merely exist 
at the conunencement of labour, where the uterus has been greatly distended 
with liquor amnii, and where its contractions have not yet begun to press the 
child into the brim. Cases of this nature sooner or later are sure to terminate 
in presentations of the nates or shoulder, unless the process of labour has been 
interfered with. 

Presentation of the head and feet Presentations of the head and one or both 
feet have also been described : these however have only occurred during the 
operation of turning, when the feet have been brought down into the pelvis 
before the head had left it, and therefore must be considered as having been 
made by unskilfulness on the part of the practitioner. Where this is the case 
it may be necessary to premise bloodletting, &c. on account of the inflamed 
condition of the parts from the previous unsuccessful attempts to turn : after this, 
a fillet should be passed round the feet in order to secure them, and then the 
head may be safely pushed out of the pelvis. 

Rupture of the uterus. Of the injurious results arising from protracted or 
neglected cases of arm or shoulder presentation none can compare in point of 
danger with those where the uterus has given way or burst This state 
may also be produced by deformity of the pelvis, tumours, and other causes of 
obstruction to the passage of the child, by which the uterus is excited to 
unusually violent efforts in order to overcome the Impediment during which 
the laceration is effected. It may also arise from injuries to the uterine tissue 
without undue exertions, as from exostosis of the pelvis, sharp projecting 
edges of the promontory or brim, and also from organic disease : thus, ** when 
the rent speedily follows the accession of labour, before the pains have become 
serere, or the uterus has scarcely begun to dilate, its structures will probably 
be found diseased." {Facts and Cases in Obstetric ^ediciney by L T. Ingleby, 
p. 176.) 

Usual seat of the laceration. The part of the uterus in which laceraUon is 
most frequently observed to occur is near to or at the junction of the uterus 
with the vagina : this happens rather more frequently behind than before, but 
the difference in this respect is very trifling. Thus in 36 cases which were 
collected by Mr. Roberton of Manchester, " in 1 the cervix was separated 
from the yagina except by a thread : in 1 1 the laceration was posterior, in 8 
it was anterior, in 5 lateral, in 3 anterior-lateral, and in 3 posterior-lateraL" 
{Edin, Med. and Surg. Journal, yoL xliL 1834, p. 60.) In 34 cases which oc- 
curred at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, *'in 13 the injury was at the posterior 
part ; in 12 anteriorly ; in 2 laterally ; in 1 the mouth of the womb was torn, 
and in 6 the particular seat of the laceration was not described." (A Practical 
Treatise on Midwifery, ffc. by Robert CoUins, M.I>. \%^b) v* ^^'^^ 
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The nature and extent of the laceration varies a good deal : in the 'want 
cases the uterus is torn completely through, and the child escapes either partly 
or wholly into the abdominal cavity ; whereas in many the peritoneum has 
not given way, the laceration being confined entirely to the tissue of the uterus 
itself. Thus in 9 of the 34 cases recorded by Dr. Collins, " the peritoneal coat 
of the uterus was uninjured, although the muscular substance of the cervix was 
extensively ruptured." In other instances the peritoneum has been cracked or 
torn in numerous places without any injury to the subjacent tissue. 

From the greater degree of resistance to the passage of the child in cases of 
first labour, we might naturally suppose that rupture of the uterus would be 
more frequently seen among primipars: this however is not the case, for of 29 
cases mentioned by Mr. Roberton, only one of them was a primipara ; a larger 
(and as an average probably more correct) proportion, viz. 7 in 34, has been 
given by Dr. Collins : of the multipara 5 were in their sixth pregnancy, 2 in their 
tenth, and 2 also in their eleventh pregnancy. 

Experience also shows that in a large proportion of these cases, the duration 
of the labour has been very far from being longer than usual ; indeed in a con* 
siderable majority the mischief has taken place very few hours after the com- 
mencement of active labour. Thus the average duration of it in the 36 oases 
recorded by Mr. Roberton was 15 hours : in 24 of those by Dr. Collins it was 
17 hours ; but if we take merely the majority of them we shall have a much 
smaller average : thus in 20 of Mr. Roberton's cases it was 9 hours, and in 15 
of Dr. Collins's it was only 6 hours. 

Causes. A large proportion of cases where the uterus gives way during 
labour, are connected with more or less deformity of the pelvis, and where, 
trom previous severe and difficult labours, its structure has been injured, and 
rendered incapable of bearing that degree of tension, which even the ordhiary 
exertions of the uterine fibres would require. In many others the impediment 
produced by the contracted pelvis, or malposition of the child, has roused the 
uterus to those violent efforts which have produced the laceration. Organic 
diseases of the uterus, or cicatrisations of the soft passages from extensive in- 
juries in former labours, either render its powers of resistance defective, or, 
by increasing the resistance, excite it to unusual violence. **The operation 
of turning is not unfirequently a cause of laceration of the vagina or mouth of 
the uterus, partictdarly where it is performed previous to the soft parts being 
sufficiently dilated to admit the easy passage of the hand, or where great haste 
is employed. The same consequences may ensue from rash or violent attempts 
to remove a retained placenta. I have also known the mouth of the womb to 
be torn by the imprudent use of the forceps when not sufficiently dilated." 
(Dr. Collins, op. cit. p. 242.) ** The sex of the infant, it would appear, may 
also have some share in occasioning this very distressing occurrence." (^Prac' 
tical Remarks on Lacerations of the Uterus and Vagina^ by Thomas M*Keever, 
M.D. p. 4.) Thus of 20 cases reported by Dr. M*Keever, 15 were delivered of 
boys and 5 of girls ; of the 34 cases described by Dr.Collins, ** 23 of the children 
were males. This is satisfactorily accounted for by the greater size of the 
male head, as proved by accurate measurement made by Dr. Joseph Clarke." 

Another circumstance which influences to a certain extent the frequency of 
rupture of the uterus, is the rank of the patient : in private practice, especially 
among the better classes of society, it is an extrem<>ly rare occurrence ; but in 
the lower grades of life several causes concur to render it more frequent. They 
are " much more exposed to falls, bruises, and other accidental injuries during 
pregnancy, in consequence of which the uterus may be either ruptured at the 
time they have sustained the violence, or may be so weakened in structure at 
some particular point, as readily to give way during its efforts to accomplish 
delivery. Lastly, they are more liable to fall into the hands of ignorant in- 
experienced midwives, who not unfrequently, with a view of expediting the 
process of delivery, rupture the membranes at an early period of the latKDur ; 
in consequence of which the firm unyielding lieu^ oi \)ii<& <^Q^<^Sa "gT^^xnajturely 
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brought in contact "with the passages, exciting by its pressure swelling, in- 
flammation, and an interrupted state of the circulation in the uterus and adja- 
cent parts. In such a case should there unfortunately exist any disproportion 
between the parts of the mother and the head of the in&nt, or should 
proper measures not be employed to obviate distressing symptoms, and that 
the labour pains continue to recur with extreme violence, there is great risk 
of the uterus giving way, the laceration being of course most likely to occur 
at that part where 3ie greatest pressure has been sustained. (M'Keever, cp, 
eit, p. 3.) 

The premonitory symptonu of rupture of the uterus are not always sufficient 
to warn us of the impending danger, for in many cases nothing unusual has 
occurred until the actual injury has been produced, and it has Sien been in- 
ferred by the alarming change observed in the patient's appearance. In many 
eases, especially where the muscular substance only of the uterus was torn, 
the pains have continued with a sufficient degree of power to expel the child ; 
in others the mischief has been attended with so little suffering at the moment, 
and for the time with so little constitutional derangement, as to excite no sus- 
picion, either on the part of the patient, or her attendant '* Further, on some 
occasions the uterus has been known to give way during the very pain which 
effected the delivery of the child, instances of which may be found in the 
works of Crantz and Guillimeau." (Ibid. p. 15.) 

Symptoms. " When a rupture of the uterus has really happened, it is gener- 
ally marked by symptoms which are decisive; but it being a case which occurs 
so very rarely, they do not immediately create suspicions. When labour has 
continued violent a considerable time, if a pain expressive of peculiar agony 
is followed by a discharge of blood, and an immediate cessation of the throes, 
there is reason to apprehend this mischief. If nausea and languor succeed, 
with a feeble and irregular pulse, cold sweat, retching, a difficulty of breathing, 
an inability to lie ia an horizontal posture, fiedntness or convulsions, there is 
still more reason to suspect the nature of the case. But if the presenting part 
of the child, which was before plainly to be distinguished, has receded and 
can be no longer felt, and its form and members can be traced through the 
parietes of the abdomen, there is evidence sufficient, I believe, to determine 
that the uterus is ruptured. The labour pain, in consequence of which the 
rupture is supposed to have happened, is often described by the patient as 
being similar to cramp, and as if something was tearing and giving way within 
them. It has been said likewise to have produced a noise which could be 
heard by the people present." (^Observations on an extraordinart/ Case ofrup" 
fured uterus, by Andr. Douglas, M.D. 1785, p. 48.) 

Where the peritoneal coat only has been torn, we may have many of the 
above-mentioned symptoms resulting from laceration of the uterus, without 
any impediment to the progress of labour. This peculiar species of partial 
rupture was first noticed by the late Dr. John Clarke {Trans, for the Improve-' 
ment of Med. and Surg. Knowledge, voL iii.), since which cases have been re- 
corded by Mr. Partridge {Med. Chir. Trans, vol. xix. p. 72.), Dr. Collins, Dr. 
Ramsbotham, &c. In Dr. Clarke's case the uterus and vagina '* were found 
to have sustained no injury whatever ; but on turning down the fundus uteri 
over the pubes, between forty and fifty transverse lacerations were disco- 
vered in the peritoneal covering of its posterior surface, none of which were 
in depth above the twentieth of an inch, and many were merely fissures in the 
membrane itself. The edges of the lacerations were thinly covered with flakes 
of coagulated blood ; and about an ounce of this fluid was found in the fold 
of the peritoneum, which dips down between the uterus and the rectum." 

Where the uterus has been torn quite through, a frequent result is, that the 
child passes either wholly, or in part, through the rent into the abdominal ca- 
vity : this occurrence will, in great measure, be influenced by the situation and 
extent of the laceration, and also by the degree of the uterine contractions. 
It is easily recognised by the presenting part ha-ying t^^t^'edL, «[A*Ya. ^jSl -^^i- 
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babilitj by the members of the child being felt with uniisaal distinctness 
through the abdominal parietes. 

Treatment Under such an unfortunate complication nothing remains but 
to effect the delivery in as speedy and gentle a manner as possible. Where the 
06 uteri is fully dilated, the head presenting and but little receded,, and the 
pelvis only slightly contracted, the application of the forceps will be justifiable : 
but in many instances the circumstances of the case will not warrant it, and 
the attempt must be made to bring down the feet, which has been most usually 
had recourse to with success, although it occasionally happens that even this 
is attended with no slight difficulties : the rigid and paitudly dilated os uteri 
may be a serious bar to the introduction of the hand ; this has been success^ 
fully overcome by incisions into its edge * ; l^ut it is a remedy which no prac- 
titioner would use if by any means to be avoided. 

Gastrotomy, Where the whole child has passed into the abdominal cavity, 
and the uterus has evidently contracted, so as to produce a serious, if not in- 
surmountable obstacle to delivering it through the vagina, or at any rate with- 
out the risk of increasing the extent of the laceration, the question then re- 
mains as to whether we should perform gastrotomy, or leave the foetus in the 
abdominal cavity to be gradually discharged, like an extra- uterine pregnancy, 
by abscess and sloughing. There can be no doubt that the former plan is 
preferable, nor are there wanting upon record successful cases of .gastrotomy 
after rupture of the uterus ; one of which is doubly interesting from the ope- 
ration having been twice performed with a favourable result in consequence of 
a repetition of the injury in the patient's succeeding pregnancy, f Mr. Ingleby 
of Birmingham gives a similar opinion in favour of the operation : " The result 
of two cases of Csesarean operation in which I have been engaged, leads me 
to view the mere abdominal incision with very different feelings. The opera- 
tion is not half so dangerous as the Csesarean, whilst the celerity with which 
it is done, the absence of haemorrhage, and the facility with which the intes- 
tines are confined within the abdomen, tend to divest it of much of its terror." 
(0/>. cit p. 201.) 

Rupture during the early months of pregnancy. Cases of rupture of the uterus 
have occasionally been observed at an early period of pregnancy : in many of 
these the fcetus has passed into the abdominal cavity, where it has been en- 
closed in a species of cyst, and afterwards expelled through the rectum or ab- 
dominal parietes by an abscess. It may be doubted whether some of these 
have not been cases of extra-uterine pregnancy. On the other hand, there is 
reason to believe that those extraordinary cases of ventral pregnancy, to which 
we have alluded, where the foetus has been found in a sac in the abdomen, which 
communicated with the uterus, and to which the placenta was attached, were 
the results of rupture at an early period of pregnancy, in all probability the 
result of ulceration or organic degeneration of the uterine parietes. In some 
instances it has been produced by violence : and it is by no means impossible 
that it might take place during a miscarriage, when the uterine contractions 
are occasionally very violent Mr. Ingleby remarks that in a case of prema- 
ture expulsion at the fifth month, the violence of the pains seemed quite equal 
to produce a breach of surface. 

Dr. Collins has recorded a case of ruptured uterus in about the fifth month. 
The laceration appears to have taken place imperceptibly : the child was very 
putrid ; and as the os uteri was sufficiently dilated, the head was perforated, 
and " was brought away almost without any assistance. It was jiothing 
more than a soft mass, being so completely broken down by putre&ction."f 

• 

* Med. Chir. Trans. ; case by Dr. Smith of Maidstone. See also an interesting case t^ Pro- 
fessor Naegel^, in the British and Foreign Medical Review, where the uterus was ruptured by 
sudden violence, part of the child was delivered per vaginam^ the rest by an abscess througn 
the abdominal parietes. No. x. April, 1838. 
/ Lassua, PatholQgie Chirurgicale, torn. ii. p. 237., quoted by Dr. M'Keever, op, cU. p. S7. 
/ CoUin$, op. cit, p. ^, Ad interesting c&&e oC luplute a& the sixth month u recorded bf 
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There was no previoos history to explidn it ; the mascnlar structure of the 
atems at the 'anterior part of its cervix was torn, leaving the peritoneum 
entire. 

Lastly, we may mention a very singular species of laceration of the uterus, 
of which we know of but two cases, the one recorded by Mr. P. N. Scott of 
Norwich {Med. Chir, Trans, yol. xi.), the other which occurred under our own 
notice, where the whole os uteri separated from the uterus during labour. In 
both cases the os uteri presented a degree of unnatural rigidity, which was 
quite peculiar, and which in one case defied repeated and active bleeding, as 
well as opiates. In Mr. Scott's case the laceration took place during a violent 
pain, when the patient ** felt something snap, the noise of which one of the 
attendants declared she heard." In the other case the patient was not aware 
of any thing peculiar having happened : it was a first labour in the eighth 
month of pregnancy ; the os uteri had dilated to nearly the size of half a 
crown, but would dilate no further ; the child had evidently been some time 
dead ; the cranial integuments gave way from putrefkction, the brain escaped, 
the bones of the skuU collapsed, and the bag of scalp protruded so far that we 
could lay hold of it, although the basis cranii had not passed. We were thus 
enabled to use more extractive force than we could have ventured upon with 
the crotchet : after a little effort, but without even a complaint fh>m the pa- 
tient, the head descended and passed through the os externum. ** On the bed 
lay a disc of fibrous matter with a circular hole in the middle ; in fact the os 
uteri separated from the uterus to the extent of near half an inch, the edge 
of the laceration being as clean and smooth as if it had been carefhlly cut off 
by a knife." In both instances the patient recovered. Whether incisions into 
the OS uteri for the purpose of effecting the necessary degree of dilatation 
would have been justb&able under circumstances of such unusual rigidity, does 
not belong to the present subject ; for the consideration of this we must refer 
to the Fifth Species of Dystocia. 



CHAPTER II. 

SECOND SPECIES OF DYSTOCIA. 



Size and form of the child, — Hydrocephalus, — Cerebral tutiumrs, — Accumuhi' 
tion ofjluid and tumours in &e chest or abdomen, — Monsters, — Anchylosis 
of the joints of the foetus. 

In this case labour is rendered difficult or impossible to be completed by the 
natural powers on account of the faulty size, form, or condition of the child. 
In tiie fil^t instance, it is merely a case of disproportion between the child and 
passages, owing to the unusual size of the former. Where the child is well 
form^ throughout, but larger than usual, it rarely happens that the head ex- 
periences any serious degree of difficulty in passing trough a well-formed 
pelvis, tiie greatest resistance being observed during the dilatation of the ex- 
ternal passages. Even when the head is bom, the shoulders may produce a 
considerable obstruction to its further passage, requiring a good deal of careful 
manipulation in order to disengage the foremost shoulder from under the pubic 
arch, and thus diminish the pressure of the child against the parietes of the 
pelvic cavity. Where the shoulders have been severely impacted in this po- 
sition, it has been in great measure owing to the practitioner having endea- 

Mr. Hot of Bromley, in the serenth volume of the Medical Repository, and quoted by Dr. Mer- 
riman, who has also given another at the eighth month by Mx. G\«!u, ^.^fif^. ^«^ «iAn %sdl\\sM»< 
esting case in the BriL and For, Med. Rev. for Octobet, 183%, p.^a^. 

M 
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Toared to bring down the wrong shoulder first, yiz. that which is directed more 
or less backwards. 

Size of the child. We have already stated that the average weight of 
the fall grown fetus is between aix and seven pounds, and its length about 
eighteen inches; but it is frequently found to exceed these proportions very 
considerably. Children are not uncommonly observed to weigh 10 lbs. at birth. 
Dr. Merriman once delivered a still-bom child which weighed 14 lbs., and the 
late Sir Richard Crofts is said to have delivered one alive which actually 
weighed 15 lbs. ; but by far the largest child which we have yet heard of is 
recorded by Mr. J. D. Owens, surgeon, at Haymoor near Ludlow ; it was bom 
dead,and the weight and admeasurements ten hours after birth were as follow : — 

The lon^ diameter from the occiput to the root of the nose 7^ inches. 

The occipito-mental - - - - " ' 

From one parietal protuberance to the other 

Circumference of the skull - 

Circumference of the thorax over the xiphoid cartilage • 

Breadth of the shoulders .... 

Extreme length of the child - - - 

Weight of the child ... 

(Lancet, Dec 22. 1838.) 

We have already pointed oat the difficulty of determining the presence of twins 
merely from the appearance of the mother's abdomen ; the same will necessarily 
hold good with regard to one large child. The size of the patient must rarely 
have any influence in forming our prognosis : in most cases she will have many 
symptoms, which arise either from pressure or weight in the pelvis, such 
as difficulty in passing water, oedema of the feet and legs, varicose veins of 
the thighs and labia, or from cramps, the result of pressure upon the absorb- 
ents, veins, or nerves ; considerable expansion of the inferior segment of the 
uterus : all these will g^ve us reason to suspect the presence of a large child 
even although the abdomen may not be remarkably distended. 

Where the head is very large the bones are seldom much ossified ; they there- 
fore yield easily, and the head accommodates itself to the shape of the passage: 
sometimes, however, it is unusually hard, the bones are well ossified and very 
unyielding, so that even if it be not larger than conmion, still, from its hardness, 
it meets with considerable difficulty in passing through the pelvis. Cases have 
been described where the cranial bones were completely ossified, and the sutures 
perfect ; but this latter is very doubtful. Perfect mentions an instance where 
the head was " almost one entire ossification, and where it passed through the 
pelvis with great difficulty." (Perfect's Cases in Midwifenfy voL ii, p. 370.) We 
have also met with cases requiring perforation on account of deformed pelvis, and 
where the cranial bones had almost the feel of a hard nut or shell ; still however, 
as already observed, we seldom see any serious impediment to the passage of a 
large head so long as it is naturally formed ; and this applies also to the other 
parts of the child. 

Form of the child. On the other hand, where there is an unnatural form 
of the child, either fh>m a disproportionate size or anormal configuration of 
certain parts, labour may be rendered not only very difficult but dangerous: 
thus one of the three great cavities may be distended with an accumulation of 
fluid, the most common form of which is the congenital hydrocephalus. 

Hydrocephalus, In many cases it produces much less resistance than might 
be expected fh)m the size of the head; this is, in great measure, owing to the 
unusual width of the sutures and fontanelles, but chiefly to the almost entire want 
of ossification in the cranial parietes, which are little else than membranous, and 
so flexible as to allow the head to be squeezed into almost any shape. In some 
very rare cases the head has burst, a large quantity of fluid has come away snd- 
denlf, and this has been followed almost immediately by the birth of the child*: 

♦ The late Profegsor Young of Edinburgh Y\a» de*CT\Y»A a ca»ft ol ^Vfc wsH Vcv W% \««x\n«& ^ 
Ae distinctly " heard the lic«d crack» and a lari^e quantity oi ftMifli casuft a?««.ij ." 
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bat iu the majority the labour has been tedious and severe, and in some in- 
stances attended with dangerous results to the patient ; thus Dr. Merriman has 
** known one hydrocephalic foetus pass entire, tiie circumferenceof whose head 
was 17 inches ; another passed alive and lived nearly an hour, whose head mea- 
sured in circumference 22 inches ; both the above labours were long mid pain- 
fuL'* Perfect relates a case of hydrocephalic head, of which he has given en- 
graved delineations ; the labour was attended with extreme difficulty, and the 
woman expired in less than two hours after delivery ; the circumference of 
this head was 24 inches. {Ccues in Midwifery, voL it p. 525.) An interest- 
ing case of hydrocephalus, attended with convulsions and laceration of the 
vagina, has been recorded by Dr. Collins : ** the perforator was used, upon the 
introduction of which into the head fully three half pints of water gushed out ; 
the bones then collapsed, and the delivery was easUy completed." (Practical 
Observations, p. 205.) 

Cerebral tumours. The bulk of the head is sometimes increased by tumours 
or sacs of fluid, which arise from a suture or fontanelle : they are of the same 
nature as the spina bifida, being formed by a protrusion of the integuments and 
cerebral membranes from an accumulation of fluid beneath : these are of very 
rare occurrence, and appear to have retarded labour but little, even although 
of considerable size. The largest cases on record are those which have been 
described by Ruysch, where one was as big as the head itself, and another where 
it was nearly as large as the child's body. * A case of fluctuating tumour upon 
a child's h^Eid has been described by Mauriceau (Case 544.), but the precise 
nature of it is not very apparent 

Accumulations of fluid, and tumoiurs\in the chest or abdomen. It is very rare 
that the chest is distended by any accumulation of £uid or morbid growth, al- 
though this is not unfrequently met with in the abdomen. La Motte has given 
three cases of ascites which, by the distension of the abdomen, produced con- 
siderable obstruction to the delivery of the child. (Cases 331, 332, and 333.) 
In other cases the liver or the kidneys have been enormously enlarged. A case 
is described by Dr. Hemmer, where the child was bom as far as the shoulders, 
and there stuck ; finding it impossible to extract the child, he perforated the 
abdomen in two places, but could not extract it ; in a few minutes after it came 
away of itself. The abdomen had been distended with small hydatids; these 
gradually escaped, and thus diminished the size of the abdomen. (^Neue Zeit- 
schriftfiir Geburtshiilfe, band iv. heft 1. 1836.) Where the child has been 
dead some time in the uterus, the abdomen is frequently tympanitic, and thus 
retards its expulsion. 

Monsters. Certain cases of monstrous formation may produce very serious 
obstacles to the progress of labour : the most considerable is of twins united by 
the breast. It is difficult to conceive how so large a mass can be forced through 
the pelvis : we can only suppose it possible where the children have been dead 
some time before birth, or where they were premature : to this latter circum- 
stance only we can attribute the fact of their having been bom alive, as in the 
celebrated case of the Siamese twins. Where the children have been united by 
one pelvis, &c. the chances here of the foetus being dead before birth would be 
even still greater. M. Rath of Zetterfeld has lately described a case of ex- 
tremely difficult labour, in consequence of twins united by the breast. ** The 
children (two girls) weighed 15 lbs.; they were 17 inches long. The part by 

* Obserrationes Anatemicae, 52. A similar case has been recorded by Dr. Wrangel, in the 
Archiv. der Gesellschaft der Correspondirenden Acrzte zu St. Petersburg. 

When called to the case the forceps had been already applied by a colleague, but could not 
be locked, owing to the enormous tumour of the head. A doughy swelling was felt between 
the blades of the forceps, of such a size that he could only just reach the cranial bones. He 
made pretty strong traction twice, when unluckily the instrument slipped off; it seemed, how- 
ever, to have brought the head so much lower, that the child was deUvered in ten minutes 
afterwards by the natural efforts : it was dead. A sac filled with serous fluid, and as large as the 
head itself, was attached to the occiput ; it was covered by the cranial integuments^ and iu teu 
hours afterwards, as the fluid had found its way thTov\g.Vi lYve ov^^ traX.\xt«% VswV.^ >^(m& ^x^»S!ici\ 
carity, the tumour bad the appearance of a bydrocepYiailus. 

N 2 
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which they were united was 9 inches broad and 3 long, and extended ttom 
the upper extremity of the sternum to the navel, into which one umbilical cord, 
which was common to both, entered. The diameter of the two children when 
laid together was between 7 and 8 inches from one back to the other. 
One child had two thumbs on the right hand. The cord was 19 inches long, 
and unusually thick. After suflfering some time from peritonitis, &c the 
patient recovered." (Siebold's Jourmul band xviL heft 2. 1833.) 

Anchylona of the joints of the fatus. Lastly, we may mention a yery rare 
cause of this species of dystocia, which has been observed by Professor Busch, 
where the obstruction to the passage of the child arose firom anchylosis of its 
joints. " The head had been delivered by the forceps, but the body would not 
follow. As no cause of obstruction could be discovered, a gentle and then more 
powerful traction was used : this was followed by a cracking sound, and the 
upper part of the trunk passed through the os externum : here again it stopped, 
but still, as no cause of obstruction could be discovered, and as the child was 
dead, another traction was made, with a repetition of the cracking sound, and 
the child was delivered. On examination it was found that all the joints of the 
extremities were anchylosed in the usual position of the fcetus in utero, so that 
the ossa humeri and then the ossa femoris had given way. The child had been 
dead some time." (^Neue Zeitachrift fur Geburtekunde, vol. xv. 1837 ; and jBrt^ 
and Foreign Med. Rev, April 1838, p. 579.) 

No precise rules can be given for the treatment of these cases of malform- 
ation of the child ; it must be modified according to the peculiarities of each 
individual case. Whenever a part has undergone considerable increase of 
size from accumulation of fluid, this can be in most cases removed without 
much difficulty by perforation, whether it be of the head or abdomen. With 
monstrous growths the accoucheur must depend upon his own resources, in- 
genuity and knowledge of the mechanism of parturition. The more careful 
and correct his diagnosis is, the more efficient will be the means he adopts 
for delivering the child. In such cases the examination can scarcely be made 
efiectoally by the finger alone, but the hand will be required for this purpose. 



CHAPTER III. 

THIRD SPECIES OF DYSTOCIA. 



Difficult labour from faulty condition of the parts which belong to the child, — The 
membranes. — Premature rupture of the membranes, — Liquor amnii, — UmbiUcal 
cord. — Knots upon the cord, — Placenta, 

In describing this species of dystocia^ according to the arrangement of 
Professor Naegele which we have adopted, it will be necessary to observe 
that serious obstruction to the passage of the child is seldom produced by it, 
although at the same time many slight derangements in the progress of labour 
are liable to result which demand the care of the practitioner. . 

The membranes when too thick or tough (Merriman's Synopsis, p. 217.) 
may retard labour occasionally, especially during the second stage, when 
instead of bursting and allowing the uterus to contract more powerfully upon 
the child by the evacuation of the liquor amnii, they are pushed down into 
the vagina, forming a large conical sac, which may even protrude externally. 
We doubt much, however, if the non-rupture of the membranes at the proper 
time during labour is of itself sufficient to retard its progress, for it is fre- 
quently observed that the head will nevertheless advance rapidly and even be 
bom covered by the protruded membranes. Where labour is rendered tedious 
bjr the anasual strength of the membranes, it is generally connected with con- 
siderable distension of the uterus from Wquox amm\ •, *m ^XsmXv caaaft the bag of 
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waters is so spherical that it will not descend readily into the yagina, even 
although the os uteri is fullj dilated, and therefore prevents the advance of 
the h^d : to this we shall recur immediately. So long as there is no undue 
accumulation of liquor amnii, we may safely allow the membranes to descend 
to the OS externum before we rupture them. In former times a variety of instru- 
ments were employed for this purpose, many of which were dangerous, and all 
unnecessary, the finger being in most cases sufficient. The most effectual 
way of doing this is to press the thumb and middle finger upon the membranes 
during a pain and thus increase their tension, whilst the point of the fore- 
finger is pushed against them : scratching them with the nail during a pain 
will be sufficient when they are higher up the vagina. 

Premature rupture of the membranes. More frequently the membranes rup- 
ture too soon, tiiat is, before the os uteri is fully dilated : this may arise from 
their being too thin, a condition however which it is not very easy to prove : 
in most instances it is observed where the uterus is but moderately distended, 
and where it has that oval or pyriform shape which we have already pointed 
out as being best adapted for acting efficiently upon the os uteri. This 
perhaps is one reason why too early rupture of the membranes so frequently 
occurs in primiparsB; and this may be one cause, among many others, why 
first labours are generally so much more tedious and severe. The membranes 
may also be prematurely ruptured by violent exertions, coughing, sneezing, 
vomiting, &c by straining immoderately and too soon, by rough and awk- 
ward examination, &c. Where this is the case, the patient should preserve 
the horizontal posture, and keep as quiet as she can until the os uteri has di- 
lated sufficiently and allowed the head to advance. 

Liquor amnii. Where the uterus is distended by an unusual quantity of 
liquor amnii, its contractile power is necessarily much impaired ; and until the 
quantity of its contents be somewhat diminished, the progress of the labour 
will be more or less retarded. The average quantity of liquor anuui at the 
full period of pregnancy is about eight ounces ; but it frequently exceeds this 
very considerably, occasionally amounting to several pints or even quarts. 
The causes of this extraordinary accumulation are still but little known. "M. 
Mercier has, in some cases, attributed it to an inflammatory condition of the 
amnion, the fcetal surface of this membrane being stated to have been partially 
coated with false membrane, and the amnion itself crowded with bloodvessels 
of a rose colour:" in another case ** about a quarter of the foetal surface of 
the amnion was inflamed, beiiig of a deep red colour and double the natural 
thickness."* The results of Dr. R. Lee's observations, after having paid a 
good deal of attention to the subject, do not tend to confirm this view : 
he has described six cases of unusual accumulation of the liquor amnii, in 
one amounting actually to sixteen pints. In five of them ** there existed with 
dropsy of the amnion some malformed or diseased condition of the foetus or 
its involucra, which rendered it incapable of supporting life subsequent to 
birth." In two only of the preceding cases was the formation of an exces- 
sive quantity of liquor amnii accompanied with inflammatory and dropsical 
symptoms in the mother; and in none did the amnion, where an opportu- 
nity occurred for making an examination, exhibit those morbid appearances 
produced by inflammation which M. Mercier has described, and which led 
him to infer that inflammation of the amnion is the essential cause of the 
disease.** (Lee, op. cit) Dr. Merriman has given a similar opinion, and 
states, that ** when the embryo or foetus is diseased, the liquor amnii is some- 
times immense in quantity. I once saw at least two gallons evacuated from 
the uterus : the child was monstrously formed and much diseased.*' f 

* Quoted by Dr. Lee in the Med. Gaxette, Dec. 25. 1830, from the Joura Gka. de MM. 
torn, xliii. xlr. 

t Merriman'g Synopsif, p. 216. ; also Dr. J. Y. Simpson's fifth case of fatal peritonitis, in 
Edin. Med. and Surg. Joum. No. cxxxvll. The patient had %mS«t«& >\xvA»t Snvn ^&SE«t«c<x 
attacks of venerea} disease. Some interesting cases have been vuY>TV%\MfdL Va VbA '^^^an 'LrNxmS^'^*^ 
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In these cases the size and globular form of the uterus, the tenseness of its 
parietes, the more or less distinct feel of fluctuation, the absence of the child's 
movements and of any prominences arising firom the projecting portions of its 
body, the rapid increase which has been observed in the size of the abdomen, 
the pain in different parts of the uterus especially in the groins and pelvis, the 
oedema or anasarca of the lower extremities, serve to mark this condition. 
On examination per vaginam we also feel the inferior segment of the uterus 
much expanded, the cervix probably shorter than might be expected for 
the period of pregnancy ; the ballottement is unusually free and distinct 
In some instances the patient has suffered so much either from the effects of 
the retarded circulation in the lower extremities, or from the impeded respir- 
ation, as to require the membranes to be punctured in order to reduce the 
size of the uterus. The child is usually bom dead where the accumulation has 
gone to so great an extent : in the three cases recorded by La Motte, it was 
dead before birth in the two first, and died immediately after birth in the third. 
Many of these cases, which have been complicated with disease or malformation of 
the ftstus, have appeared to arise from a syphilitic taint ; but in others, of more 
common occurrence, where there was merely an unusually large quantity of liquor 
amnii without any disease either of the mother or her child, the cause must 
still remain a matter of uncertainty. This latter condition is mostly seen in 
women who have been fi^uently pregnant ; the os uteri in them is generally 
yielding, and when once it has attained its full degree of dilatation, we may 
safely rupture the membranes and thus expedite labour considerably. 

There being an unusually small quantity of liquor amnii can scarcely ope- 
rate as an obstruction to labour, except where the membranes have been pre- 
maturely ruptured. 

The umbilical cord may obstruct labour, by either being too short, or ren- 
dered so ftom being twisted round some part of the child. Its length varies very 
considerably. AlUiough we have stated it to average about eighteen or twenty 
inches, we have met with extreme deviations both within as well as beyond 
this medium length. The shortest cord which we know of occurred some 
years ago at the General Lying-in Hospital, ** where, after two or three violent 
pains, ti^e child was suddenly and forcibly expelled, the cord was found rup- 
tured at about two inches from the navel of the child, which cried stoutly. 
After removing the child the matron sought for the other end of the funis, 
but could not find it ; she examined per vaginam but could not feel it ; and on 
introducing her hand into the uterus, found the placenta with the remains of 
the cord ruptured at its very insertion ; so that in this case the cord could not 
have been much more than two inches long.'* (Printed Lectures in Renshaw's 
Lond, Med. and Surg, Joum. May 1835, p. 426.) 

We quite agree with Professor Naegele, that unusual shortness of the cord 
can rarely if ever retard labour ; and that where the cord really produces an 
impediment to its progress, it is from being twisted round the neck, or some 
other part of the child. (^Lehrbuch, 2d ed. p. 289.) This generally arises from 
Its unusual length, and from its having formed several coils around the child : 
we have met with it forty-eight inches long and twisted four times round 
the child's neck ; but Baudelocque mentions a case where it actually measured 
fifty-seven inches, ** forming seven turns round the child's neck." (Heath's 
Tranal. voL L § 516.) Mauriceau has given an instance (^Obs. 401.), where the 
cord had ** longueur d'une aune et uu tiers de notre mesure de Paris :" which, 
converted into English measure, amounts to somewhat more than sixty -one 
inches. 

Although nothing is of more common occurrence than the cord being twisted 
once or twice round the child, it nevertheless happens but very rarely that its 



fur Geburtskunde, band vii. heft I. bj[ Dr. Bunsen of Frankfort and Dr. Kvll of Ck>1ogne. In 
almost every CHse of great accumulation of Uquor asax^« \.Yve c\AViN(«& ^«aA.« hYdrocephaUc, or 
irJth ascites, and in many the placenta was dueased. 
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advance is thereby obfltructed. In a case of this sort, the labour usually com- 
mences quite favourably; the os uteri dilates, and the head advances to a certain 
extent, beyond which it makes no other further progress ; the uterine contrac- 
tions are attended with much pain in the fundus, during which the head ad- 
yances somewhat, but retires again during the intervals. YHiere the head is 
already near the os externum, this may be easily attributed to the elasticity of 
the soft parts, until the delay which takes place to the further progress of the 
labour warns the practitioner that something more than ordinary is the cause. 
But where this takes place, and the head is still in the pelvic cavity ; where at 
the same time, although it refuses to advance, it is quite movable, and allows 
the finger to be passed freely round it ; where any attempt to extract it with the 
forceps has not only met with great opposition, but has greatly aggravated the 
sense of painful dragging in the upper parts of the uterus, there will be pretty 
certain evidence of £e cord being either too short, or, what is most probable, 
of its being twisted round the child. In each of the thiee cases recorded by La 
Motte, the head had descended to the os externum ; whereas in two others de- 
scribed by Burton it was evidently much higher up : he ruptured the cord in 
both instances ; La Motte succeeded in cutting the cord with a pair of scissors 
in one case, in another he appears to have separated the placenta, and in the 
other to have delivered by little else than force. Where upon introducing 
the hand we find it impossible to undo the coil of the funis, we should en- 
deayonr to slip it first over one and then the other shoulder, as we have re- 
commended under the more ordinary circumstances : should this fail, we must 
try to cut it through either by a finger nail slightly notched for the purpose, 
or by the introduction of a Smellie perforator well guarded. 

The cord being twisted round the child's neck may not only retard labour, it 
may destroy the child itself by preventing the free return of blood from the head : 
this may take place some litUe time before birth, or during the actual pro- 
cess of labour. That suffocation cannot possibly be the cause of death under 
these circumstances is sufficiently evident 

Knots upon the cord have been mentioned by some authors as a cause of dan- 
ger to the child shortly before and especially during labour ; for the circulation 
in the umbilical vessels being more or less compressed, the child would either 
be bom dead or in a very weakly state. Experience has however shown that 
these effects have been much over-rated, and that these knots are seldom 
injurious to the child.* Baudelocque has not only met with single, but even 
triple and very complicated knots tied tightly upon the cord, and yet the child 
was not only bom alive, but remarkably robust and healthy. Circumstances 
however may occur by which the knot is gradually drawn so tight as to de- 
stroy tiie child. Smellie has given a case of {his kind ; but it is to the late 
Matthew Saxtorph of Copenhagen that we are indebted for an admirable 
essay on this subject. The result of his observations coincides with those of 
Baudelocque, viz. that it rarely proves &tal to the child. The manner in 
which these knots are formed may be easily imagined ; when by chance the 
cord lies in the form of a ring, and the foetus happens to float through it, a 
noose is made, which, when drawn tight by accidcfnt, forms a knot 

The most favourable time for the formation of such knots is in the earlier 
months of pregnancy, when the quantity of liquor amnii, in proportion to the 
bulk of the foetus, is so much greater than at an after period, and when its 
movements are consequently less impeded. The circulation in the knot will 
be obstructed in proportion as the knot is drawn closer : if it be merely some- 
what impeded, die vessels on each side of the knot will be distended and 

* In a case of this sort Mauriceau says, ** Ce nceud fitoit extr&neinent serre : mais cela ne 
s*etoit fait seulement que dans la sortie de I'enfant ; car s*il e<it 6^ long-temps serri de la sorte 
dans le centre de la mere, I'enfant auroit certainement peri ; d cause que le mouvement du 
sang que lui €toit n^cessaire, auroit 6te enti&rement inteiceptg dans ce cordon. J'ai encore 
accouche depuis ce temps la, sept autres femmes, dontle j enfJEins qui itoient tous vivans, avoient 
pareillement le cordon noii^ a*un semblable noeud, qui s'etoit fail d« U Ta'^ta^XEoisiL^x^^-^vi 
rextraordioaire longueur de leur cordon.*' {Obs. 133.) 
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▼Bricose, and the cord itself where it forms the knot, fVom the constant gradual 
pressure of one fold against the other, will become more or less flattened.* 
We believe that in every case the cord has been of unusual leng^ 

The placenta cannot easily obstruct the birth of the child, although it may 
render the labour exceedingly dangerous in a great variety of ways : these 
circumstances will be considered under their respective heads. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FOITRTH SPECIES OF DTSTOCIA. 

Abnormal state of the pelvis, — Equally eontmcted pdvis, — Unequalfy contracted 
pelvis. — Rickets. — Malacosteonf or moUities ossium, — Synqttoms of defomud 
pelvis. — Funnel-shaped velvis. — OhUqudy distorted pelvis. — Exostosis. — 
Diagnosis of contracted pelms, — Effects of difficult labour from deformed pelvis. 
— Fracture of the parietal bone. — Treatment, — Prognosis, 

This may arise from there being either too much or too little resistance to the 
passage of the child ; where, in the one case, the labour is rendered difficult or 
mipossible to be completed by the natural powers ; in the other, it is unna- 
turally rapid. The latter condition belongs to the second great division of 
dystocia, where the &ulty character of the labour does not depend upon its 
progress being deranged, but upon otl^r circumstances; we shall therefore 
delay speaking of precipitate or too rapid labour from unusually large pelvis 
until then, and devote the present chapter to the consideration of those cases 
where the labour is more or less obstructed by the &ulty condition of the 
mother's pelvis. 

The pelvis may obstruct the passage of the child in a variety of ways. 

1. It inay be merely a diminutive or dwarfish pelvis, viz. well formed, but 
smaller than usual in every direction — the pelvis simpliciter justo minor of 
Continental authors. 

2. It may be distorted and deformed. 

3. It may be of the natural form and size, but the passage through it more 
or less obstructed by exostosis. 

Equally contracted pelvis. The first species of &ulty pelvis (pelvis simpliciter 
justo minor)f is not of common occurrence, and has received but little notice in 
this country. It has been said to resemble the pelvis of a girl in its general 
appearance ; but this only holds good in point of size ; for, in the relative pro- 
portions of its diameter, it presents all the characters of a well formed adult 
pelvis. From this circumstance, it can scarcely be said to be an arrest of de- 
velopement, the necessary changes in the form of the pelvis having taken place 
at the time of puberty, as completely as if it had been of the ordinary size. A 
pelvis of this sort may be not more than a quarter of an inch too small in every 
direction, or it may be as much as a whole inch : we do not know of any case 
where the diminution has exceeded this last degree. 

The pelvis equaliter justo minor is not accompanied with a corresponding 
diminutiveness in the rest of the skeleton, most of the patients in whom it has 
been observed being well formed and of the usual stature. Fortunately, as 

* Van Swleten, in his Commentaries on Boerhaave, eives a remarkable instance of its oc- 
curring twice in the same patient, so as to destroy the child. " I had occasion to see two in- 
stances of the birth of a dead child in one lady of distinction, where every thing was exactly and 
rightly formed ; only the navel string was, towards the middle, twisted into a firm knot, so that 
all communication between the mother and foetus had been intercepted. The umbilical rope 
seems to have formed by chance a link, through which the whole body of the foetus passed, and 
afterwards, by its motion and weight, had drawn the knot, already formed, into such a degree 
of tightness, that the umbilical vessels were entirely compressed; for when the knot was 

Joogened out, all that part of tbe navel string which was taken into the knot was quite flat- 

tened." (Vol. xiii. § 1306.) 
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before stated, it is of rare occurrence, for even a small diminution in the size 
of the bony passages, which is uniform in every directum, presents a most serious 
obstacle to tiie passage of the child. Thus, in three cases of the sort, which 
have been described bj Professor Busch in his report of the Berlin Lying-in 
Hospital, the labour terminated fatally in two. " The first case was a present- 
ation of ^e breech ; the head was delivered by the forceps ; the child was dead ; 
the pelvis measured half an inch too small in every direction. In the second 
case, which was a head presentation, the delivery was effected by the forceps, 
but not without the greatest efforts ; the child was still-bom, and the mother 
died in a day or two after from peritoneal inflammation. The third case re- 
quired perforation ; this also terminated fktally, the forceps having been pre- 
viously applied, and considerable efforts made without success. On examination 
after death, every diameter of the pelvis was three quarters of an inch smaller 
than usual : in appearance it resembled that of a child." (iVeve Zeitschriftfur 
Geburtskynde, voL xv. 1837.) 

UnequaUy contracted pelvis. The unequally contracted pelvis (pelvia tn- 
€BquaUterju8to minnr) may exist under a variety of forms ; the most common is 
where the antero-posterior diameter is defective, or, in other words, where the 
distance between its anterior and posterior parietes is less than usual. In a 
slight degree, it is frequently met with among the poorer classes, and arises 
fh>m the patient having been compelled to carry heavy burdens in early child- 
hood, or otherwise subjected to severe labour. The practice of entrusting a 
girl of eight or ten years of age with the care of a heavy in&nt, which she 
earries about in her arms for many hours every day, is a fruitful source of this 
species of pelvic deformity ; the young and plastic pelvis is unable to bear 
the additional pressure which is thrown upon the sacrum by the overloaded 
trunk, without having the just proportions of its growth materially influenced 
and perverted, especially at a period of life when the whole form of the pel- 
vis is undergoing considerable changes. The constant pressure and counter- 
pressure to which the pelvis is subjected by the undue weight which is applied 
to the sacrum above, and supported by the resistiemce of the femora against 
the acetabula below, must necessarily tend at this age, even in an ordinary state 
of health, to impair its symmetry more or less, and gradually to diminish 
the distance between its anterior and posterior parietes. Under no circum- 
stances has this cause of pelvic deformity acted to such an extent as in the 
English manufiictories, where young childi^n are compelled to remain standing 
for twelve or more hours at the machines : the physical powers are unequal 
to the endurance of so much unceasing labour, the skeleton of the child soon 
suffers in its growth, and the pelvis almost certainly becomes contracted. 

Similar effects may also be produced by undue pressure on the other parts 
of the pelvis. Thus the outlet may become much contracted by sitting many 
hours a day on a hard seat, as is fjrequently the case in schools. The tubera 
ischii are pressed together, the pubic arch is thereby contracted, and the 
sacrum becomes strongly curved forwards. Much riding on horseback at an 
early age is said to be injurious ; and it is stated that the females of those 
American nations who are constantly on horseback bear but few children, and 
are frequently three or four days in severe labour. 

Rickets, Similar effects, only in a much more aggravated form, are produced 
by rickets in early life; the pelvic bones having become soft from the loss of 
their earthy matter, gradually give way under the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent trunk, to the support of which they were unequal. In this way the 
sacrum is forced downwards and forwards towards the symphysis pubis, the 
acetabula are driven upwards and backwards, the pubic arch becomes distorted \ 
and if the disease continues for a considerable period of time, the whole pelvis 
becomes so squeezed together as entirely to lose its original proportions. 

The manner in which the distortion takes place varies exceedingly, and will 
be more or less influenced by the circumstances under which the child haa 
been placed The most constant change is the shottem^i^ ol ^<& ^s^jstt^Y^^!^ 
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terior diameter at the brim. Id severe cases the base of the sacrum has, as it 
were, sunk down between the ilia, so that its promontory occupies the cavity 
of the pelvis, the fourth, or third, or even the second, lumbar vertebre 
occupying its former position. The gradual yielding of the bones seldom takes 
with that degree of uniformity as to allow the sacrum to approach the sym- 
physis pubis in a straight line : the more common result of rickets is, that the 
promontory is, at the same lime, wrung more or less to one side. 

*' If the superior strait does not constantly present the same figure in 
deformed pelvis ; if it is sometimes larger on one side than the other ; if one of 
the acetabula is nearer to the sacrum, while the other approaches less ; if the 
symphysis of the pubes is removed in many cases from a line which would 
divide the body into two equal parts, it is because the rickets has not equally 
affected all the bones of the pelvis, nor equally hurt all their junctions; 
and because the attitude *which the child takes in walking or sitting may 
change a little the direction of the compressing power, which I have just 
mentioned." {Bauddocque, translated by Heath, voL i. p. 60.) Nor is it 
necessary that the degree with which the disease affects the different parts of 
the pelvis should vary in order to produce these inequalities of distortion, for 
there is no reason to suppose that the promontory of the sacrum would approach 
the symphysis pubis in a straight line, even where the softening of the bones 
was uniform throughout ; the attitude of the child, as above mentioned, and 
the manner in which it supports itself, will have no inconsiderable inffaence in 
determining the direction in which the distortion takes place. 

In those mstances where the promontory is forced low down into the pelvic 
cavity, the sacrum becomes bent upon itself, the upper part of it forming a 
sharp curve backwards, while its lower portion together with the coccyx bemg 
confined by their attachments, and more or less compressed by sitting, are 
directed forwards. This is not seen where the projection of the promontory 
is but slight ; the curve of the sacrum so fax from being increased is rather 
lessened ; the sacrum is straighter and flatter than usual, so that, although the 
brim of the pelvis is contracted, we not unfrequently find the outlet even 
larger than natural : in other cases, where the softening of the bones has gone 
to a considerable extent, the outlet is diminished, from Sie tubera ischii having 
been forced inwards. 

The degree to which the promontory projects of course varies considerably. 
The distortion is occasionally so great as not even to leave an inch of antero- 
posterior diameter. This excessive deformity, however, is more frequentiiy the 
result of mollities ossium coming on after puberty, for we seldom find children 
live through this critical period where it has been the result of rickets. The 
brim of a deformed pelvis varies considerably in shape : " sometimes it has the 
form of a kidney, or that of the figure eight (oo^ ; sometimes it is triangular or 
heart-shaped, the sides being curved inwards, u^>m the acetabula having been 
pressed backwards or inwai^s, the ossa pubis are bent forwards and outwards, 
and form at their symphysis a sort of beak-like process, which is the apex of 
the heart : in this species of deformed pelvis, which is usually the result of 
mollities ossium, the outlet also is usually much distorted : this arises fh>m the 
tubera ischii being forced nearer to each other, thus contracting the pubic 
arch." (Naegele's Lehrhuch, 2te Ausgabe, p. 247.) 

MaJticosteon, or moUities ossium. An arthritic, rheumatic, or gouty diathesis 
is a morbid state, in which softening of the bones may take place at a much 
later period of life, and to a most extraordinary extent In almost all the cases 
of extreme pelvic deformity which have been recorded, the distortion has been 
owing to this disease, and not to rickets in early life : in a pathological point 
of view there is a considerable analogy between these two ^seases. From a 
variety of causes there is a superabundant formation of acid in the system, 
which its excreting organs are unable to throw off. The effects of tlds condition 
will vajy according to circumstances ; among them the softened state of the 
Ifones from a deficiency of insoluble bone ea^tb. i& lioX ^^ \«:»sx x«i&3&sk&blek 
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Uollities ossinm seldoni Httacks women wbo have had no children : eomedmes 
it b^DS shortly after delivery, and very frei^uenllj during pregnancy, duriog 
ihe progresi of which it continues 1o increase. Hence it occeuonally liappens. 
(hat B woman haa given birth to several healthy living children withoni: Bay 
oausual difficulty in her laboure, 
and where after this the pelvis 
, has gradually become so de- 
j form«<l from mollities OEsium, 
«S to render deliver; impoBSible 
by the natural passages, and 
therefore to require the Ciesa- 
rean operation. Pelves of this 
sort may lie easily distinguished 
fVom those which have been de> 
formed in early life by rickets ; 
they have evidently attained their fall adnll growth before the process of 
softening had commenced : the ilia, for instance, arc of the natural size, but 
bent across, as if they had been 
folded like wet pasteboard; 
' whereas the bones of the rick- 
ettj pelvis have not attained 
their fnll developement, Ihey 
are stanted in growth as well 
as distorted in iihape, the two 
procesees, viz. of growth and 
distortion, having evidently co- 

The form of the pelvis in 
mollities oesiiun necessarily 
varies with the pecaliar cir- 
cnmstances under which the individual is placed : thoe, if her strength 
allows her to ut up, or even to get about, as is generally the case more or 
less, the promontory and the pubic bones are gradually pressed towards 
each other, so that the antero- posterior diameter is greatly diminisbed*: 
it, however, she is confined entirely to bed for a considerable period, the dis- 
tortion takes a different and mocb rarer form. From ber lying first on one 
ride and then on the other, the pelvis is laterally compressed ; the transverse 
diameter becomes even shorter than Ihe antero-posterior ) and if the disease 
continues long enough, the pelvis is at length so altered and misshapen, 
that nearly all its origmal configuration is obliterated. The weight of such a 
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pelvis varies considerably : where the disease has ceased some time before 
death, and bone earth has been again deposited, there will be little difference 
in this respect from a natural healthy pelvis ; but if th6 patient has died with 
the disease in fiill activity, its weight will be greatly diminished, amounting 
sometimes only to a few ounces. 

MoUities ossium, to a slight extent we believe, is not very uncommon, 
although cases of extreme deformity from this cause are of rare occurrence. 
Mr. Barlow states, that ** eight cases of this «pecies of progressive deformity 
have fkllen under my notice, in one of which ike projection of the last lumbar 
vertebra at its union with the angle of the sacrum was so much bent forwards 
into the cavity of the pelvis, that on the introduction of the forefinger up the 
vagina a protuberance was presented to the touch very much resembling the head 
of the fcBtus pretty tar advanced into its cavity. On carrying the finger a little 
anteriorly past the projection, I could with some difficulty ascertain the head 
of the child ; but on moving it around, the distortion appeared so great, that the 
whole circumference did not exceed Uiat of a half-crown piece. This occur- 
rence was on the 29th of April 1792, at which time I delivered the woman 
with the crotchet, and the bones of the pelvis receded considerably to the 
impulsive efforts during the extraction of the head of the foetus ; yet notwith- 
standing the flexibility of the bones of the pelvis, and the debilitated state of 
her constitution, she recovered speedily and without interruption." On the 
2d February 1794, being in the neighbourhood, and learning that she was still 
alive, Mr. Barlow visited her and requested an examination, ** 1 ibmid her 
unable to walk without assistance, and as she sat her breast and knees were 
almost in contact with each other. The superior aperture was nearly in the 
same state as when I delivered her with the crotchet, bat the outlet appeared 
more contracted, the rami of the pubes overreached, leaving a small opening 
under the symphysis barely sufficient to admit the finger to pass into the vagina 
by that passage, and another aperture below, but rather larger, and parallel 
with the junction of the tuberosities of the ossa ischiL From what I learned 
afterwards respecting this decrepit female, she survived this period about two 
years, at which time she was become still more distorted in the spine ; and 
after her death it was with difficulty she could be put into her coffin ; this 
woman bore nine children, and died in the thirty 'ninth year of her age. 
(Barlow's Etsaya^ p. 329.) 

Mollities ossium may be feared when, in addition to the general breaking up 
of the health and strength, the patient suffers from arthritic pains and swelUngs 
of the limbs, the urine is generally loaded with lithic secretion : and most of 
all where distinct shortening and gradual distortion of the skeleton is taking 
place. Where the deformity has been the result of rickets in early life, a little 
careM observation of the patient's external appearance will quickly lead the 
experienced eye to suspect the nature of the case. 

Symptoms of deformed pelvis. Among the external appearances which would 
lead us to suspect a deformed pelvis, are '* the lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper ; the chin very prominent ; tiie teeth grooved transversely ; unhealthy 
appearance ; pale ashy colour of the face ; dmiinutive stature ; unsteady gait ; 
when the woman walks the chest is held back, the abdomen projects, and the 
arms hang behind ; there is deformity of the spine and breast, one hip higher than 
the other, the joints of the hands and feet are remarkably thick ; curvature of 
the extremities, especially the inferior, even without distortion of the spine 
is a very important sign ; wherever the lower extremities are curved, the pelvis 
is mostly deformed : it is well to ascertain also if, when a child, it was a long 
time before she could walk alone ; whether she had any &11 on the sacrum ; 
whether as a girl she was made to carry heavy weights, or to work in manu- 
&ctories.*' (Naegel^'s Lehrbuch, § 444.) 

Funnel-shaped pelvis. Besides the above mentioned species of- pelvic de- 

formltjf others are occasionally met with, the origin of which is but little 

anderiood. The ibnnel-shaped pelvis is oi tbifi c^x«a\^, ^V«t« xVu^ brim, is 
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perftotly well fbrmed, baC vhere it gradually contracta Wvarda the inferior 
aperture. There are no evidences of its having been produced b; any dis- 
ease i nor In ftct can ve assign an; aatisfactor; cause for ihia peculiar con- 
figuration ; it appears to have been a congenital formation. 

ObUqudg diiitorted pdvii. A still more remarkable speciea of pelvic deformity 
ii the pdait Miqtit ooata, vhich of late yean baa been pointed out by Professor 
Naegel^ In thia case the pelvis appears avrj, the symphysis pubis being poshed 
over to one side, and the sacrom to the other ; one side of the peliia Is more or 
leas flattened, the other bulges oat, so that one oblique diameter is shorter, the 
other longer than natural ; and this applies not only to the brim, bat to the 
caiity and outlet of the pelvis. In most cases the sacro-iliac symphysis on 
that side which is flattened, and to which the sacrom is inclined. Is completely 
anchylosed, not a trace of the division between the ilium and sacrum to 
be detected, the two bones being completelj united Into one. In many the 
aaornm on this side Is smaller than on the other, as if a porticm of it had 




present, we are almost 
one time have existed 
between the sacrum and 
ilium at this point, pro- 
bably at an early period. 
by irtuch means more or 
less bone had been de- 
(troyed before the ter- 
muuitiOD of the disease 
m anchylosis i indeed, we 
a certain extent 









IS of pelvic deformity 
by sawing off the snr&cef 

k of the sacrum and Ilium 
I which had formed the 
I sympbysia, and then put- 
ting the bones together 
again Still, however, in 
the various eases which 
have been collected by 
Professor Naegele, no proofs could be obtuned of disease having existed in 
the pelvis daring early life. 

" In none of &e cases, the particulars of which have come to my knowledge, 
has there been any trace of rachitis ; nor have any of the symptoms, appear- 
ances, and morbid changes been observed which characterise mollities oasium 
coming on alter puberty. None of these cases have been traced to the effects 
of external violence, as Mis, blows, &c ; uor haa there been any complaint ot 
pain in the region of the pelvis, inferior extremitiea, &o." (Dos SchragVeraigU 
Beciat, p. 12.) " With respect to the strength, colour, structure, &c. of Uie 
bones of this species of deformed pelvis, no difference could be observed 
between them and the bones of young and perfectly healthy subjects ; not a 
trace either in form or other respects could be detected of those changes which 
nsaally result from rachi^ or mollities ossiom ; and but for this distortion and 
some other slight irregularities, which required close Inspection to detect, these 
pelves would have been looked upon as well shaped, and of sufficient capacity." 
(Nae^lS, op. ciL p. 11.) In some specimens no trace of andiylosis at the 
sacro-iliac symphysis has been observed ; but whether this was the case through- 
out the onion irf the two bones we cannot sar. Professor Naegele is Inclined to 
look upon them as modifications of the pdvU obliqui ooala, and vxttaiiiLi iik. 
the m^ori^ of Juiown cases anchylosis has bees foon^ ^vewsox. 
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It is scarcely necessary to do more than enumerate other varieties in the form 
of the pelvis which are occasionally met with : it is sometimes round, the trans- 
verse and antero-posterior diameters being of the same length ; in other cases 
it possesses many of the characters which distinguish the male pelvis, being 
more or less triangular, deep, and with a contracted angular pubic arch. 

Exostosis. Lastly, the pelvis may be perfectly well formed, but the passage 
through it more or less interrupt^ by exostosis : this is perhaps the rarest 
species of dystocia pelvica. It may arise firom wounds of the periosteum, from 
fracture of the bones, callus, &c. and may vary in size from a small protu- 
berance to a large mass, which completely fills up the pelvis. 

Diagnosis of contracted pdvia. The difficulty of detecting an abnormal 
configuration of the pelvis will depend in great measure upon its extent : 
where it is but slight it may easily be passed over unobserved by a young 
practitioner, although it may nevertheless be quite sufficient to render labour 
both difficult and dangerous. In the ordinary form of contracted pelvis, where 
the antero-posterior diameter is shorter thim natural, the being able to reach 
the projecting promontory of the sacrum with the finger is of itself a sufficient 
evidence : but the converse of this is not true, for we frequently meet with 
cases of contracted pelvis without being able to reach the promontory. The 
numerous instruments which have been invented at different times for measur- 
ing the pelvis are of such doubtful accuracy as to be nearly useless ; the expe- 
rienced finger is the best pelvimeter ; and the power of correctly estimating the 
dimensions of the pelvis during examination can only be acquired by constant 
practice based on a thorough knowledge of them in Uie healthy pelvis. 

The manner in which labour conmiences is frequently sufficient to make us 
suspect the presence of a contracted pelvis. Besides the general appearance 
of the patient, we frequently find that the uterine contractions are very irre- 
gular ; that they have but little effect in dilating the os uteri ; the head does not 
descend against it, but remains high up ; it shows no disposition to enter the 
pelvic cavity, and rests upon the symphysis pubis, against which it presses very 
forcibly, being pushed forwards by the promontory of the sacrum. It is pro- . 
bably from tms circumstance that the os uteri, more especially its anterior lip^ 
shows so little disposition to dilate in these cases, for the lower portion of the 
uterus being jammed between the head and symphysis pubis in front and pro- 
montory belund, the contractions of the longitudinal fibres can have Uttle 
effect upon the os uteri. Hence we find, that in cases of diminished antero- 
posterior diameter requiring perforation, and where the os uteri in spite of 
violent pains, bleeding, &c. has refused to dilate beyond a certain point, on 
lessening the head, and thus removing its pressure from the symphysis pubis, 
it has quickly attained its fuU degree of dilatation. 

Where the pains have been active, and a portion of the head has forced it- 
self through the brim, and now projects to a certain extent into the cavity of 
the pelvis, it will be still more difficult to reach the promontory before deli- 
very ; and if, as is frequently the case, the sacrum is bent strongly backwards, 
so as to render the cavity and outlet very spacious, the real cause of impe- 
diment to the progress of labour may be entirely overlooked. It is here that 
the position of the head upon the symphysis pubis will prove a valuable means 
of diagnosis. The straightness of the sacrum will also be a guide in other cases. 

In that form of the pelvis which has been called the frinnel-shaped pelvis, 
and where the brim and upper portion of the cavity are of the natural dimen- 
sions, but where it gradually diminishes towards the outlet, the appearances 
are frequently very deceptive, the head advances without impedunent, and 
descends as far as the infmor aperture with every promise of speedy delivery; 
but here its progress is arrested, and even in the very last stage may require 
perforation. 

It occasionally happens, also, where the deformity is very considerable, that 
the promontory projects to such an extent as to \ie even capable of being mis- 
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taken for the head itself; and cases have actually occurred where, under this 
impression, the bone has been perforated instead of the child's head. So gross 
an error as this may be easily avoided by care in making the examination ; by 
ascertaining that the projecting mass is inmiovable ; that the patient is sensible 
to the pressure of our finger ; and that the promontory can be traced to be 
continuous with the adjacent parts of the pelvis. 

The effects which may result from labour protracted by pelvic deformity 
are very various, both as regards the mother and her child. The most common 
form of injury which is produced by this cause, is the contusion and consequent 
inflammation and sloughing of the soft tissues which line the pelvis from the 
long continued pressure of the head against the symphysis pubis in front, and 
agunst the promontory of the sacrum behind. Not only may sloughing of the 
vagina and lower part of the uterus be the result, but the mischief may extend 
through the posterior wall of the bladder, and thus render the patient inca- 
pable of retaining her urine, and an object of great, and, generally speaking, 
incurable suffering. 

The danger from rupture of the uterus will chiefly depend on the degree of 
pressure with which the uterine contractions force die head against the brim. 
Where the pains are violent, and yet insufficient to overcome the obstacle 
which the contracted pelvis presents to the advance of the head, there is not 
safety for a minute, and perforation must be immediately had recourse to. Where 
the edge of the promontory is very projecting and sharp, the structure of the 
uterus may be seriously injured by the pressure and contusion. In some cases 
it has evidently been the cause of ruptures, the fibres having given way first 
at this spot 

The constant severe pressure upon the head will be not less injurious to the 
child's life; it must inevitably produce a considerable impediment to the 
cerebral circulation ; and where the liquor amnii has escaped, the pressure of 
the uterus upon the body of the child will scarcely be less prejudicial. The 
cranial bones frequently become remarkably distorted, so that after a difficult 
labour a deep furrow is found on that part of the head which corresponded to 
the projecting promontory. 

Frojcbirt of the parietal hone may even be produced, a fact of which prac- 
titioners, till lately, have not been sufficiently aware ; and cases have occurred 
where cliildren have been bom dead, with the head greatly distorted, and one 
of the bones fhujtured, from which circumstances the mothers have been sus- 
pected of infanticide. Dr. Michaelis« of Eliel, has lately reported an interesting 
case of this kind, where the fracture seems to have resulted from the great 
immobility of the coccyx. The head was much disfigured, and on examining 
it the frontal bones were uninjured, but so flattened that the frontal and pa* 
rietal portions of the saj^ttal suture lay nearly in the same place ; the fontanelle 
and anterior two thirds of the sagittal suture projected high up, and the 
sagittal borders of the parietal bones were firm and well formed. In the pos- 
terior third of the sagittal suture, where the parietal bones were firm and well 
formed, and the suture only two lines in width, were seen small livid portions 
of the longitudinal sinus forced between the bones. The occipital bone was 
flattened and forced deep under the parietal, bones, but not otherwise injured. 
The right parietal bone, which durmg birth had been turned towards the 
promontory of the sacrum, was covered anteriorly and superiorly with effused 
blood, and on removing the periosteum, was found fhu^tured in five places. 
(iVcttc Zeitschrifi Jvr Greburtskunde, voL iv. part 3. 1836.) 

Where the action of the uterus is not very violent, and the bones yielding, 
the head gradually adapts itself to the form of the passage without destroying 
the foetus ; it elongates itself more and more until it is enabled to pass, so that 
after a tedious labour of this sort, we sometimes find the configuration of the 
head remarkably altered. Baudelocque has mentioned a case recorded by 
Solayres de Renhac, where the head was lio eloiig;8dtA4\V:AX\}ci<&\^\v%^b3sssvR^ 
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measured eight inches all hut two lines, the transverse heing only two inches 
and five or six lines. 

TretUmenL Where the pelvic deformity is very considerahle, there can be 
little difficulty in deciding upon the line of conduct to he adopted. It is in 
those cases where the obstruction is but slight that the indications for treatment 
are less distinctly marked : nor must we be satisfied with merely ascertaining 
the relative proportions of the head and pelvis ; for the hardness or softness of 
the cranial bones, the disposition which ^ey manifest to yield to the pressure 
of the uterus and surrounding parts, the state of the cranial integuments, and 
though last not least, of the soft tissues which line the pelvis, must all be care- 
fully ascertained before a correct opinion as to the precise mode of treatment can 
be formed. Nor, if the woman has already had children, can we altogether 
be guided by the history of her previous labours ; for where the above-men- 
tioned circumstances have been feivourable, a slight diminution of the pelvis will 
scarcely be attended with any perceptible delay or increase of difficulty beyond 
the natural degree ; whereas if the head happens this time to be a little larger, 
its bones more ossified, the fontanelles smaller, the scalp and soft linings of the 
pelvis more swollen, &c. a serious obstruction to the progress of labour will 
be the result Thus it is that we not unfrequently meet with patients in whom 
the first labour has been tolerably easy, ihe second has been attended with 
much difficulty and required the forceps, in the third the difficulty was so 
much increased as to require perforation, and the fourth where the labour was, 
like the first, perfectly easy and natural 

It is impossible for the head to remain long in the pelvis (except under un- 
usually favourable circumstances) without more or less obstruction to the cir- 
culation, both in the scalp itself and in the surrounding soft tissues. The 
necessary consequence of this is swelling, by which the head increases while 
the passage diminishes in size ; and this must still be more remarkably the case 
where the pelvis is at all contracted. It is in these cases that we firequently 
see such relief produced by venesection ; and it is also as a topical depletion to 
the overloaded vessels, that we can explain why a free secretion of mucus is so 
favourable a symptom.* 

Prognosis, Where the pains are moderate and equable, the os uteri nearly 
or quite dilated, the head not large, its bones yielding and overlapping at the 
sutures ; where the greater portion of it has evidently passed through the brim, 
and, although slowly, advances perceptibly with the pains ; where the passages 
are cool and moist, the pulse good, and the patient not exhausted, we may 
safely wait awhile and trust to £e efforts of nature. On the other hand, where 
the pains are violent, the os uteri thin and undilatable, the head forced forwards 
upon the symphysis pubis by the projecting serum, if the greater part of its 
bulk has not yet passed the brim, if the soft parts are much swelled, the 
vagina hot and dry, the pulse has become irritable, the abdomen tender, the 
patient exhausted and much depressed both in mind and body, the powers of 
nature are evidently incompetent to the struggle, and require the assistance of 
art 

Such cases seldom permit the application of the forceps ; the head is already 
pressing too firmly against the brim, and its greatest bulk having not yet passed, 
a still further increase of pressure will be required to effect tms object, which 
therefore cannot be attained without producing serious mischiefl Where, 
however, the head has fairly engaged in the cavity of the pelvis, and the case 
is rather becoming one of deficient power, the forceps will be justifiable, and 
generally quite sufficient to effect the delivery safely. 

The young practitioner must be cautious not to mistake an increase in the 



* Mechanical obstruction to the progress of labour is sometimes produced by thus fatiguing 
che woman with continual walking. 1 have known the whole of the cellular substance uning 
the pelvis so much distended by oedematous tumefaction, as to make the peWis ffreaUy narrowed 

In Its capacity, which repose for some bouTB Ua» d\into\i.\iQ&,OT «ax3ix«li lemovod.*' (HerrimaB*s 

S^nopst'St p. 18. last edit.) 
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swelling of the scalp for an actual advance of the head itself — an error whidi 
may Tery easily be committed if he merely touches the middle of the presenting 
portion : he mnst carefully examine the circomference of the presenting part, 
where the head is pressing against the pelvis, and where there is little or no 
swelling, and he will frequendy find to his disappointment, that although the 
cranial swelling may have even nearly approached the perineum since his last 
examination, the head itself has remamed unmoved. 

Where the forceps has been determined upon, we should endeavour to render 
its action as &vourable as possible, viz. by bleeding, by the warm bath, and 
by evacuating the bladder and rectum before proceeding to the operation : we 
thus improve the condition of the soft parts, and diminish the chances of its 
acting injuriously. 

From what has now been stated respecting the various circumstances which 
may tend to aggravate or alleviate the existing degree of pelvic deformity, it 
will be seen how incorrect and unpractical must be the attempt to classify the 
means of treatment merely according to the dimensions of the pelvis. To 
assert that within certain limits of pelvic contraction the child can be delivered 
by the natural powers, and that beyond these limits the forceps must be used ; 
and that where it proceeds to a certain extent further, it can only be delivered 
by perforation, &c is evidently objectionable : for there are no two cases alike, 
even snppodng that the degree of pelvic contraction is exactly similar ; hence, 
on the one hand, we might (under such fidlacious guidance) be induced to 
trust to the natund powers when they are wholly incompetent to the task, and 
on the other, to have recourse to art when the real condition of the case jus- 
tified no such interference.* 

With regard to the diagnosis and treatment in the case of obliquely distorted 
pelvis (pelvis oblique ovata), our data are still too scanty to enable us to give 
any decided rules : the immobility of the head, although the antero-posterior 
diameter appears of its full length, the shortness of one oblique diameter, and 
consequent undue pressure upon the head in this direction, and the unusual 
lengdi of the other, are the characteristics which we have observed in the only 
case of the kind which has come under our notice during life. In all the cases 
of labour rendered difficult by this condition of the pelvis, which have been 
collected by Professor Naegele, the perforation has been strongly indicated ; 
and where the forceps has l^en used, it has either fiuled, as with us, or if the 
delivery has been effected by this means, it has been attended with fktal 
consequences. 

In exo8tosia of the pelvis we must be guided by our knowledge of the 
healthy pelvis and by our carefully ascertaining the form and size of the bony 
growth, and in what degree it is likely to impede the passage of the child. 
As in cases of simple projection of the promontory, the head may be capable 
<^ passing, but in doing so becomes more or less distorted : thus Dr. Bums 
quotes a case from Dr. Campbell, where from exostosis within the pelvis the 
left frontal bone was so gre^y sunk in, as to make the eye protrude. Pro- 
fessor Otto, of Breslau, mentions a woman who had pelvic exostosis being the 
mother of four chUdren, in each of whom a small portion of the cranium was 
depressed and not ossified. 

An interesting case has been described by Dr. Kyll of Cologne, where the 
patient was the mother of seven children; her former labours had been 
perfectly natural, except that in the last there had been preternatural adhesion 
of the placenta, which had required to be removed b^ the hand ; in six days 
after, she was seized with feverish symptoms and violent pain at the spot 




efRHts of nature, or assisted bjr the crotchet, or lerer ; from 24 to 24 inches, it reauires ardflcial 
nramature delirery ; from 7\Xo\\ inches, emlnryulda ; and from 14 inch lo Uwb \o^««c\owific^ 
desree ofdistortioD, the Caesarean operation. 
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where the pbcents bad b«en attached. The attack yielded to proper treat- 
ment, but ahe c«ntioQed feverish at night with perspirations, freqiienllj 
deranged bowels, diScuily in paesing water, and severe p^n in the abdomen, 
eapeciatl; when she tried to stand on the right leg. An abscess formed in the 
right groin, which was opened and discharged a large quantitf of pug, jrom 
wUoh her recovery was very slow, and in three years afterwards she became 

X'n pregnant. When labour came on, no presenting part could be reached i 
: a long time the feet came down one after the other, but the nates would 
not advance. Dr. Kyll found the child resting with the hips on the hrim of 
the pelvis, and completely wedged fast by a hard immova,bte tumour as Urge 
(« a hen's egg, springing ft'om the upper part of the right sacra-iliac sym- 
pb}-sis, and apparently having been a result of the pelvic abscess ; the child 
was delivered with great difficnlty by embryotomy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of pelvic exostosis is that which has been 
described by Dr. Haber of Carlsrohe, and where also the canse was ascer- 
tiuned to hare arisen ft'om a violent fall on the ice when carrying a heavy load 
npon the head ; on coming to herself the woman tbond that she was aoable to 
move, and in this state was conveyed home ; she recovered to all appearances 
in a few weelu, married, and soon became pregnant. When labonr came on it 
was found impossible t« deliver ber, 
from the pelvis being entirely filled 
*'\ a huge eioslowa: the Ctesareaa 
ion was performed, but she died, 
I and on examination after death an im- 
mense mass of bony growth was found 
I springing from the sacrum, which had 
been apparently fractured, not only 
filling up the whole cavity of the pel- 
vis, but rising to a considerable extent 
above the brim. 

In those coses of iuunel-shaped pel- 
vis which we have had the opportnniw 
of observing, perforation hi^ been ol- 
timately required, although the head 
had passed easily through die brim and 
entered the cavity j in one of these 
we have sabsequenlly osed the arti- 
ficial premature labonr with anccess. 
ottlMpelrti ^* """^ already ittted the doubtful 

ntitity of arranging caaea of deformed 
pelvia according to their degree of contraction, and of classifying the different 
modes of treatment by snch a scale ; still howew there must be certain limits 
beyond which it will be impossible to make the child pass, even when di- 
minished by embryotomy. To draw the precise line of demarcation, however, 
will be nearly if not quite impossible ; and, as in cases of slighter deformi^, 
we must take many of the other circumstances into consideratioD which we have 
already mentioned. An inch and a half trom pubes to sacrum has been men- 
tioned by mgsy aa the extreme degree of contraclJon through which a full grown 
child can be delivered by embrynlcia : generally, however, in these cases of un- 
oaoally deformed pelvis, there is touch more space on each of the sacrum ; and 
on this, in great measore. will depend the possibility of effecting the delivery. 
The ceiebrated case of Elizabeth Sherwood, which Dr. Osbom haa recorded, 
and where be succeeded in delivering the child, although the antero-posterior 
diameter " could not exceed three quarters of an inch," has been looked upon 
as being of doubtful accuracy, and that Dr. Osbom had uniDtentionally deceived 
himself. When however we ieam that on the right side of the sacrom the 
MaUro-posterior diameter was an inch and. three r^oarters, the incredible natoie 
of the ease diminialiM considerably, the moie »a <ftke ^a,^!i«& ■««& ev«iio:a<d bj 
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Dr. Denman and others ^ho fully coincided with Dr. Osbom^s statements. 
To assert that in this case the antero-posterior diameter was only three quarters 
of an inch, as many have done, is evidently incorrect, and tends to throw douht 
upon it : the case was evidently the closest possihle approach to the limits 
requiring the Csesareau operation; its success was mainly attrihutahle to 
the gradual manner in which it was performed ; the child had become com- 
pletely soft and flaccid from putrefaction, and was thus more capable of being 
moulded to the contracted passage. 



CHAPTER V. 

FIFTH SPECIES OF DTSTOCIA. 

Obstructed Labour from a Faulty Condition of the Soft Passages, 

Pendulous abdomen. — Rigidity of the os uteri, — Bdladonna. — Edges of the os 
uteri adherent — Cicatrices and callosities. — Agglutination of the os uteri. — 
Contracted vagina. — Rigidity from age, — Cicatrices in the vagina. — Hymen. 
— Fibrous hands. — Perineum. — Varicose and cedemaUms swellings of the labia 
and nympha. — Tumours. — Distended or prolapsed bladder, — Stone in the 
bladder. 

In speaking of the uterus itself as a cause of this species of dystocia, we only 
mention it here as one of the soft passages, not as the organ by the contractions 
of which the child is expelled ; we merely refer to those faulty conditions of the 
nteros which produce an impediment to the child's progress, not to those which 
interfere with the natural condition of its expelling powers, as this wiU be 
considered under the next division of dystocia. 

We have already stated our disbelief that an oblique position of the uterus 
can have any influence in producing malposition of the child. With the ex- 
ception of extreme anterior obliquity, or pendulous belly, we equally doubt 
that it can have any effect in retarding the labour when the cMId presents 
naturally. The highest authorities in midwifery during the last hundred 
years unite in asserting that this celebrated opinion of Deventer was a mis- 
conception. 

Pendulous abdomen. Where, from great relaxation of the anterior sJ[)dominal 
wall (a firequent result of repeated child-bearing), the fundus is inclined so 
farwsidB as almost to hang over the symphysis pubis, the child's head does not 
readily enter the brim of the pelvis, nor can die uterine contractions act so 
fevourably in dilating the mouth oi the womb ; and in this manner the first 
part of labour may be considerably retarded. Pendulous abdomen to this great 
extent is not very common; and in ordinary cases the horizontal posture, es- 
pecially upon the back, is quite sufficient to allow the head to engage in the 
pelvis. ** We have found more than once," says Dr. Dewees, ^ in cases of 
extreme anterior obliquity, that it is not sufficient for the restoration of the 
fbndus that the woman be placed simply upon the back ; but we are also obliged 
to lift up and support by a properly adjusted towel or napkin, the pendulous 
belly until the head shall occupy the inferior strait. To iUustrate this, we will 
relate one of a number of similar cases in which this plan was succesi^ully 
employed. Mrs. O., pregnant with her seventh child, was much afflicted after 
the seventh month with pain and the other inconveniences which almost always 
ac<^mpany this hanging condition oi the uterus ; was taken with labour pains 
in the morning of the 10th of October, 1820. We were sent for about noon. 
The pains were frequent and distressing, and, upon examination per va^inanL, 
the mouth of the uterus was found near the pro^ecXXoii c^^ ^<& ^ajestkon. 9^^a&^ 
to about the size of a quarter dollar, but p\iKiit ttod. «o^ \>>ax\si^ ^^ ^vs^ 
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the membranes were found tense within the os uteri, but did not protrode 
beyond it 

As this was the first time we had attended this patient, and from the history 
she gave of her former labours, in which she represented her abdomen being in 
all equally pendulous, with the exception of the first, we waited several hours 
(she being placed upon her side) for the accomplishment of the labour. During 
the whole of this period the head did not advance a single line ; nor could it, 
as the direction of the parturient efforts carried it against the projection of the 
sacrum. We had several times taken occasion to recommend her being placed 
upon her back, but to which she constantly objected, until we urged its being 
absolutely necessary. She at length reluctantly consented to the change of 
position ; when upon her back it was found that it did not advance the os uteri 
sufiiciently towards the centre of the superior strait The abdomen was there- 
fore raised, and a long towel placed against it and kept in the position we had 
carried it by the hands, by its extremities being firmly held by two assistants; 
at the same time we introduced a finger within the edge of the os uteri, and 
drew it towards the symphysis pubis, and then waited for the effects of a pain. 
One soon showed itself^ and with such decided efficacy, as to push the head 
completely into the inferior strait, and three more delivered it" {Ckm^pendknu 
System of Midtoifery, § 224.) 

This peculiar displacement of the uterus, which has been called by some 
ante version of the gravid womb, has occasionally given rise to the suspicion that 
there was no os uteri, from its being tilted upwards and backwards towards 
the promontory of the sacrum : it has been said, in some cases, to have even 
contracted adhesions with the posterior wall of the vagina, from the firmness 
with which it was pressed against it, and thus tended still further to increase 
the deception. ** Within our knowledge," says Dr. Dewees in the paragraph 
preceding the one just quoted, " this case has been mistaken for an occlusion 
of the OS uteri, and where upon consultation it was determined that the uterus 
should be cut to make an artificial opening for the foetus to pass through. 
They thought themselves justified in this opinion, first, by no os uteri being 
discoverable by the most diligent search for it ; and secondly, by the head 
being about to engage under the arch of the pubes covered by the womb. 
Accordingly the labia were separated, and the uterine tumour brought into 
view. An incision was now made by a scalpel through the whole length of 
the exposed tumour down to the head of the child, the liquor amnii was eva- 
cuated, and in due course of time the artificial opening was dilated sufficiently 
to give passage to the child* The woman recovered, and, to the disgrace of 
the accoucheurs who attended her, was delivered per vias naturales of several 
children afterwards, a danming proof that the operation was most wantonly 
performed." Where, in addition to the anteversion, strong adhesions have 
taken place between the os uteri and posterior wall of the vagina, no trace of 
OS uteri will be felt, and the operation above mentioned does become sometimes 
necessary. 

Rigidity oftheos uteri. The chief way in which the uterus can obstruct the 
passage of the child is by an undilatable state of its mouth : this may arise 
from a variety of causes, which may be chiefly brought under the two heads 
of functional and mechanicfvk Under the first head comes rigidity of the os 
uteri, either from a spasmodic contraction of its circular fibres, or frx>m irregu- 
larity or deficiency in the contractions of the longitudinal fibres of the whole 
organ. In a slight degree this is frequently met with, especially in first labours, 
where the patient is young, delicate, and irritable, and where, in all probability, 
there is some source of irritation in the primse vise which tends to disturb and 
divert the proper and healthy action of the uterus. We see it also in robust 
plethoric primiparae ; the os uteri dilates to a certain degree, perhaps an inch 
in diameter, and remains tense and firm, with its edge thin ; the contractions of 
t&e uterus produce much suffering, and to all appearances are very violent ; but 
tbej^ are cbie£y in front, and produce ^ttie or no efLe^\kv^Ti\\&\i»sQa^\ the 
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Tagina is hot and dry, the patient becomes exhausted with fruitless pains, and 
fever or inflammation would quickly follow if nothing be done to relieve this 
state. As this subject, however, belongs rather to the next species of dystocia, 
viz. that arising from a fkvlty condition of the expelling powers, we shall delay 
the consideration of the treatment 

Bdkukmna, It has been recommended, and not very judiciously, to apply 
belladonna to the os uteri in cases of great rigidity : it was repeatedly tried 
by the celebrated Chaussier in the Matemite at Paris, and, acx^ording to his 
observations, it produced a considerable effect upon it " The knowledge 
of the extraordini&ry powers which this drug possesses in causing dilatation of 
the iris, led to its employment for the object of enlarging ^e aperture of the 
uterus ; but there is certainly no similarity in the structure and office of the two 
organs, and no analogy can be drawn between their functions. It is not likely 
tlmt this means will produce the relaxation we require ; and if no good results 
from its use, it must be injurious ; not in consequence of the poisonous quality 
resident in the drug itself, but in the friction which is necessary for its efficient 
application. The mucus which naturally lubricates the part must be wiped 
away, and this irritation must predispose the tender organ to take upon itself 
inflammatory action.*' (i>r. F, H. Bam^thanCs Lectures, Med, Gaz, May 3. 
1834.) 

For our own part we must confess, that, although we have seen this appli- 
cation tried repeatedly, it has never produced the desired effects, but has 
invariably brought on very troublesome and distressing symptoms, such as 
sickness, fidntness, headach, vertigo, &c. 

There is a condition of the os uteri which is occasionally met with, and 
which presents a degree of rigidity which we have never seen except where 
there have been adhesions and callous cicatrices from former injuries. It has . 
nothing of the thin edge put strongly on the stretch during the pains; but it 
is thick and drm, presenting nothing of the elastic cushiony softness of the 
OS uteri in a &vourable state for dilatation ; it dilates to a][)Out an inch across 
tolerably regularly, and without much apparent difficulty, but no efforts of the 
uterus can dilate it further. We have dready alluded to two extreme cases 
of this when speaking of ruptured uterus, and where in each instance the os 
uteri entirely separated from the uterus and came away. Whether there is 
something peculiar in the structure of the part which renders it thus undilatable, 
or whether it required even still more powerftd measures than those employed, 
is not very easy to decide. 

Edges oftheos uteri adherent — Cicatrices, ffc. A serious impediment to the 
passage of the child may be produced by adhesions of the sides of the os uteri 
to each other ; by hard callous cicatrices resulting from ulcerations, lacerations, 
&c. in former labours ; by abnormal bands, or bridles< as they have been 
called ; and by tumours and other morbid growths. Where the structure of 
the OS uteri has been much ii^ured by previous injuries of this character, the 
resistance will probably be so great as to require artificial dilatation with the 
knife. Genendly speaking, however, the whole circle of the uterine opening 
is not involved, portions still remaining of natural structure, and therefore 
capable of dilatation. On examihation, it feels irregular both in shape and 
haj^ess ; a part being soft, cushiony, yielding, and forming the segment of a 
well-defined circle, the rest of it uneven, knobby, and hani, being evidently 
puckered up bjr cicatrisation. 

In many cases, these callous contractions give way more or less when the 
head begins to press powerfhlly against them ; but even where this is not the 
case, the healthy portion of the os uteri is so dilatable as to yield sufficiently. 
It would be difficult to estimate how fiir an os uteri in this state, with perhaps 
not more than hal^ or even a third, of its circle in a healthy condition, is capable 
of dilating. But from cases which have come under our own observation, and 
others which have been recorded by authors in whom. ^^ \\aAi% N2&i6 ^gcssbMe^ 
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reliance, we are quite confident that with proper treatment a sufficient degree 
of dilatation can be effected without resortmg to artificial means. 

Bleeding to fainting, the warm hath, laxatives, and enemata, will assist 
greatly in promoting our object Where, however, the contracted portion 
diows no disposition to yield to this treatment, or to the pressure of powerful 
pains, but forms a hard resisting bridle or band, which effectually impedes the 
further advance of the head, it must be divided by the knife in order to prevent 
dangerous laceration of the part on the one hand, or protraction of labour on 
the other. The mode of doing this will be described when these conditions 
as affecting the vagina are considered. 

Artificial dilatation of the os uteri by incision has been practised very rarely, 
the chief of these operations having had reference to the vagina. F. Ould 
considered that mere contraction of the os uteri; from former lacerations did 
not require this operation ; but that where it we^.in a state of schirrus, there 
would be ** no chance for saving either mother or child but by wisibing an in- 
cision through the affected part" 

We have quoted, on a former occasion, a case of cicatrised os uteri recorded 
by Moscati, and where in consequence of injury in a former labour the 
opening was nearly closed ; fearing the laceration which had occurred in a 
similar case under his father's care, in consequence of making merely one in- 
cision, he made a number of small incisions round the whole of the orifice 
until a sufficient dilatation was produced. 

Agglutination of the os uteri. Another condition of the os uteri which may 
pr«)duce very considerable impediment to the passage of the child, is that which 
has been called agglutination^ where by some adhesive process, apparently 
that of inflammation, the lips of the opening adhere and completely close it 
This species of imperforate os uteri may occur in primiparse as well as in 
those who have borne children : the agglutination of its edges takes place 
during pregnancy, probably shortly after conception. Upon examination we 
find no traces of hardness, rigidity, or any other morbid condition, either in 
the 08 uteri itself or the parts inmiediately surrounding it ; the os uteri is 
closed by a superficial cohesion of its edges, and which in some cases seem to 
adhere by means of an interstitial fibrous substance ; this when of a firmer 
consistence forms a species of false membrane, which in some cases is capable 
of resisting the most powerful uterine contractions, and in others it appears to 
cover the os uteri so completely as to conceal it most effectually, and give rise 
to the erroneous conclusion that the os uteri is altogether wanting. Baude- 
locque describes this condition {Op, at § 1961.) ; but from the brief mention 
which he makes of it, as also from the treatment reconmiended, it is plain that 
he had no very distinct notions about it, for he advises that '* in all cases the 
orifice must be restored to its ori^nal state, and be opened with a catting in- 
strument as soon as the labour shall be certainly begun." 

In by &r the majority of cases which have been recorded, the pains have 
after a time been sufficient to dilate the os uteri. Dr. Campbell has described two 
of these cases, where no os uteri could be traced for some time after the com- 
mencement of labour : both were first pregnancies : in the former, uterine 
action continued about twelve hours before &e os uteri could be distinguished, 
when it felt like a minute cicatrix ; the other patient had regular pains for two 
nights and a day before the os uteri could be perceived, and she suffered so 
much as to require three persons to keep her in bed ; both' these patients 
were largely bled, gave birth to living children, and had a good recovery. 

We may suspect that the protraction of labour arises fii^m agglutinated os 
uteri, when at an early period of it we can discover no vestige of the opening 
in the globular mass formed by the inferior segment of the uterus which is 
forced down deeply into the pelvis, or at any rate where we can only detect 
a small fold or fossa, or merely a concavity at the bottom of which is a slight 
indentation, and which is usually a consideT^Lble distance from the median Ime 
of the pelvis. The pains come on reguAaxVy «n^ '^^ctWX'^ \^^Vyw^T ^fe^gBMent 
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of the uteros is pushed deeper into the cavity of the pelvis, even to its outlet, 
and becomes so tense as to threaten rupture ; at the same time it becomes so 
thin, that a practitioner who sees such a case for the first time would be in- 
duced to suppose the head was presenting merely covered by the membranes. 
After a time, by the increasing severity of the pains, the os uteri at length 
opens, or it becomes necessary that this should be eifected by art : when once 
this is attained, the os uteri goes on to dilate, and the labour proceeds na- 
turally, unless the patient is too much exhausted by the severity of her labour. 
Although the obstacle in some cases is capable of resisting the most powerftd 
efforts of the uterus, a moderate degree of pressure against it whilst in a state 
of strong distension, either by the tip of the finger or a female catheter, is quite 
sufficient to overcome it ; little or no pain is produced, and the appearance of 
a slight discharge of blood will show that the structure has given way. Two 
interesting cas^s of this kind have been described by the late W. J. Schmitt cX. 
Vienna, under the title of two cases of closed os uteri which had resisted the 
efforts of labour, and where it was easily dilated by means of the finger * 

Contracted vagina. The vagina may be naturally very small, or unusually 
rigid and unyielding : in the first case serious obstruction to the progress of 
labour is rarely produced, the expelling powers being generally sufficient ul- 
timately to effect the necessary degree of dilatation ; the proper precautions 
must be taken to avoid every species of irritation and excitement of the cir- 
culation ; the bowels must be duly evacuated ; the circulation controuled either 
by sedatives, or, if necessary, bleeding, and where it is at hand, a warm bath ; 
if this latter cannot be easily procured, a common hip bath, or sitting over the 
steam of warm water will be of great service ; the great object will be to en- 
sure a soft and cool state of the passage with a plentiful supply of that mucous 
secretion which is so essential to the favourable dilatation of the soft pas- 
sages. 

Nauseating remedies, and even tobacco injections, have been tried to a 
considerable extent for the purpose of relaxing the mouth of the uterus; 
but they produce little or no good effects, and cause much suffering to the 
patient. In Dr. Dewees' second case of obstructed labour from the above 
causes, a sufficient trial of this remedy was used to satisfy all doubts as to its 
effects. '* It produced great sickness, vomiting, and fainting, but the desired 
relaxation did not take place : we waited some time longer and with no better 
success. In the course of an hour, or an hour and a half, the more distressing 
effects of the infusion wore off; and resolving to give the remedy every chance 
in our power, we prevailed on our patient with some difficulty to consent to 
another trial of it: its effects were the same as before, — great distress without 
the smallest benefit, the soft parts remaining as rigid as before its exhibition." 
Bleeding was now proposed ; the patient became faint after losing ten ounces, 
and the most complete relaxation followed : the forceps were applied, and a 
living child delivered. 

Rigidity from age. In women pregnant for the first time at an advanced 
period of life, the vagina and os externum are said to oppose considerable re- 
sistance to the passage of the child from their rigid condition, the parts having 
lost the suppleness and elasticity of youth ; the vessels also convey less blood 
to the mucous membrane and adjacent tissues : hence the secretion of mucus 
is more sparing ; the cellular tissue is more condensed and firm ; still never- 
theless, although it is constantly mentioned by authors as a cause of this species 
of dystocia, we cannot help declaring that it exists to a much less degree than 
has been generally supposed, and that primiparse at a very early age are much 
more liable to have tedious and difficult labours than those at an advanced age. 
Still, however, the circumstance is well worthy of notice ; and in such cases we 
may produce much relief by the warm bath, or hip bath, by sitting over the 
steam of hot water, by warm water enemata, and great attention to tibe state of 

• For many of the above obMirations vie are indebted to sn ajimVxaXA^ «c\.V^%\^Tk.V^^ v^Eh- 
Jeot by our mend. Professor Naegel^, jun., in the MedicetiV&c^eTi KxavB\eci«>Q«cAN^>^«^*^> 
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the intestinal canal and of the circulation. Mucilaginons or oleaginons injec- 
tions into the vagina haye heen recommended ; but we have no experience of 
their effects : we have frequently used lard, &c. to the edges of the os externum 
when the head was beginning to distend it, and we ihmk. with relief; at any 
rate it produces a feeling of comfort to the patient, being soft and cooling. 

Cicatrices in the vagina. The most serious impediments to the progress of 
labour connected with the yagina are the contractions of this canal from callous 
cicatrices, the results of sloughing and other injuries in former labours. The 
yagina may be contracted throughout its whole length, its parietes hard, gristly, 
and uneven, and so small as not to admit even the tip of the little finger ; the 
course of the canal fr^m the irregularity of the contractions and adhesions is 
ftrequently much distorted ; in other cases it is obstructed in different places by 
bands or septa, which have been produced by similar causes. 

Where the condition of the yagina has been ascertained before labour, much 
may be done to ameliorate the condition of the parts, not only by the treatment 
already mentioned for rigidity of the yagina under other circumstances, but 
also by the judicious application of tents, bougies, and other means for dilating 
the passage. A case of this kind came under our notice some years ago ; the 
patient had been married many years without being pregnant, and was con- 
siderably beyond the age of forty. The deranged health and enlargement of 
abdomen wmch took place excited no suspicions of pregnancy either in her 
mind or that of her medical attendant : the case was suspected to be ovarian 
dropsy, and a variety of medicines under this supposition were administered, 
both mtemally and externally : the commencement of actual labour appears 
to have been equally mistaken ; nor was it until labour had advanced consi- 
derably that the real nature of the case was discovered ; from its length and 
severity, violent inflammation and sloughing of' the vagina was the result, the 
canal became much contracted, and was rendered still further impervious by 
the formation of strong bands or septa which w^re stretched across it, and 
which effectually prevented the os uteri from being reached; sponge tents, 
and oval gum elastic pessaries of different sizes were introduced, and by degrees 
such a state of dilatation was produced as not only permitted the os uteri 
to be reached, but restored the vagina in great measure to its natural size. 

The action of labour forcing the head of the child against these contractions 
and adhesions is frequently sufficient ultimately to effect the necessary degree 
of dilatation ; where, however, this is not the case, they require to be divided 
by the knife. The proper moment for doing this is during a pain, when the 
parts are put strongly on the stretch ; we can now feel exactly where there is 
the greatest resistance, and where an incision will produce the most effect. 
In this state also the incision can be effected with most ease, for the stricture 
being firmly distended, the knife will more readily divide it than where it is 
relaxed ; the patient also at this moment is not sensible to the cutting of the 
knife. The lower part of the l)lade well armed with lint or tow should be 
cautiously introduced along the side of the finger during an interval of the pains : 
in this way the necessary number of incisions may be made : this is usually 
followed by a good deal of bleeding, which tends stiU further to relax the parts ; 
and when the head has advanced low enough, a cautious attempt may be made 
with the forceps to deliver it. 

In reconmiending dilatation by means of the knife it must be distinctly un- 
derstood, that a sufficient time should be allowed in order to see how much can 
be effected by the uterine efforts, for in many of these cases the stricture has 
at length yielded after severe and protracted suffering. * In cases of this kind, 
also, the effects of bleeding are by no means inconsiderable, and must not be 
neglected. 

* Dr. Merriman has detailed two interesting cases, wliich were tenninated by the natura 
powers. In the first (p. 59.)f the patient died afterward^ a small laceration having taken place 
nitbe vagina ; the other appears to have arisen from an xnucxxV^AuodL stole of the hymen, whidi 
mu ofuDusual thickneaa (see Appendix II.). TY^e ca&e ^^ w«^. 
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The unruptured hymen has been said to be capable of impeding the progress 
of the head, but this can only be where the membrane is of nnnatural strength 
and thickness. It has more than once occurred to us at the commencement of 
laboor, to find the hymen nni^jnred ; but it has broken down under the finger, 
even during examination, and we are convinced would have produced no 
obstacle whatever to the child. Where its structure is abnormal, and the ad- 
vance of the labour is evidently retarded by it, division is the simplest and 
easiest remedy. 

Bands of firm fibrous or almost ligamentous tissue are sometimes found 
stretched across the vagina or os externum. We described a remarkable case 
of this sort in the Medical Gazette, Sept 26. 1835, where it extended from 
the symphysis pubis backwards to the perineum ; it had resisted the pressure 
of the child's head so powerfrdly as to produce a deep indentation along the 
cranial bones ; it was divided by a bistouri, and the head was immediately 
expelled. 

The perineum can rarely, if ever, prove a serious hindrance to the labour in 
primiparas so long as its structure is healthy, even although it may be unusu- 
ally broad. With patience and due management the necessary degree of dilat- 
ation may be obtained by the pressure oi the head ; and proposals to dilate it 
artificially, or even to make a slight incision into it, do not deserve a moment's 
consideration. Where, however, it has been extensively lacerated in a previous 
labour, and has healed again throughout its entire length (by no means a com- 
mon occurrence), or when there has been much sloughmg, the cicatrix thus 
formed may render it incapable of relaxation, and thus produce much resistanc- 
to the passage of the head. Even here we may do a great deal by warm hip 
baths, fomentations, and especially by bleeding : an incision through the callous 
portion is by no means desirable where it can be possibly avoided, as it only 
endangers a further laceration during the expulsion of the head. Cases never- 
theless occur where the contracted ring of the os externum is so unyielding and 
gristly as to make this operation necessary.* In all these cases, where either 
the adhesion and contractions have given way, or have been divided during 
labour, great care should be taken to prevent them forming again during the 
process of healing, by using sponge tents well greased, and other appropriate 
means. 

Varicose and oedematoue swellings of the labia and npmphee also deserve men- 
tion, although they rarely interfere with the progress of labour to any great 
extent Varicose labia seldom annoy the patient during her pregnancy ; the 
veins of the part may have become somewhat dilated and the labium swollen ; 
but it is generally not until the commencement of labour that they become hard 
and knotty : at first they feel like a bunch of currants imbedded in the cellular 
tissue of tiie labium, and as labour advances, and the return of blood from the 
part is still more impeded, the swelling continues to increase in size, and fre- 
quently obstructs the os externum very considerably. The daoger here is not 
so much fix>m its acting as an obstacle to the passage of the child, as frx>m its 
bursting during labour and causing loss of blood and other serious conse- 
quences. The tumour seldom bursts directiy externally, but first gives way 
beneath the skin, producing extravasation, alter which, m consequence of still 
ftirther distension, the labium itself ruptures. In some cases the hemorrhage 
is not very profdse externally, while the extravasation internally amounts to 
some pounds, extending not only to the vagina and perineum, but also to the 
groin ; and instances have occurred where it has spread to a great distance over 
the glutseus muscles. 

** The extravasation," says llr. Ingleby, ** usually happens dnring the pain 
which expels the child ; but sometimes at an early period of labour, as in the 
example of severe hemorrhage here annexed. I had just left a patient to whom 

* For much Taluable infomuition on this subject, as also for several interesting casec^we 
gladly refer to Facts and Cases in Obstetric Medione, \)]f oux li\sQii'\Ax .Va^^ks^ Q^.'%^xvD^s)%- 
bam ; a jaractlcMl work of great ralue. 
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I had been called in consequence of the difficult transmission of the child's 
head through a distorted pelvis, in connection with an inordinate varicose en- 
largement of the labia pudendi (especially the left), -when a messenger over- 
took me urging my immediate return. It appeared that during the violence of 
the straining, the tumour on the left side had suddenly burst at the edge of the 
vagina posteriorly. The patient lay in a little lake of blood ; and as the bleed- 
ing recurred in gushes -with the return of every pain, it became essential to 
complete delivery, and a child weighing fifteen pounds was extracted with the 
forceps : a large slough separated the end of the third week.** 

Where no laceration has taken place externally, it is seldom that an opening 
for the purpose of removing the effused blood wiu be of use ; on the contrary, 
the access of external air cannot but be prejudicial in many cases. The action of 
the absorbents is generally sufficient for this purpose, and may be increased by 
fHction with stimulating liniments, and most remarkably of all by the appli- 
cation of electricity. Where the extravasation extends beneath the lining 
membrane of the vagina, so much swelling may be produced as nearly to close 
the passage ; this, however, generally takes place after the birth of the child, 
the rupture of the varicose vessel having occurred whilst it was passing. 

On perceiving, at the conmiencement of a labour, that there are varicose veins 
in the labium, which are be^nning to increase in size and hardness as the head 
advances, it will be as well to compress them as much as possible daring the 
intervals of the pains, when there is less impediment to the blood returning 
from them : we can, by thus squeezing out their contents to a certain degree, 
lessen the size of the swelling, and thus prevent it from gaining that extent 
which might endanger laceration. We may instantly know when this ii^ury 
has taken place, by the livid tumefaction of the parts, and our being no longer 
able to feel the knotty portions of the varix. In order to check the effusion of 
blood as much as possible, we must apply cold, and thus favour its speedy co- 
agulation beneath the skin. Where the distension is very great, it may become 
necessary to evacuate the effused fluid ; but, generally speaking, it is deeper 
beneath the surface than might, at first sight, be expected. " It has been pro- 
posed," says Mr. Ingleby, ** that the swelling should be punctured, provided 
there has been no delay, and the puncture is niade whilst the blood is stUl liquid. 
On one occasion I promptly carried this suggestion into effect, but without suc- 
cess ; and, considering the structure of the labium, it is probable that the greater 
part of the blood will coagulate almost as rapidly as it is effused.*' (Ingleby, 
<y. cit, p. 109.) 

A considerable degree of suffering and annoyance to the patient may arise 
from oedematous swelling of the labia and nymphse, both previous to and 
during her labour. The labia are occasionally so distended as not only to close 
the OS externum, but to require that the legs should be kept as wide asunder 
as possible, to prevent the swollen parts being crushed : the patient is thus ren- 
dered very unwieldy and helpless, if she were not already so previously by an 
anasarcous* state of the lower extremities, which frequently accompanies this 
condition. 

(Edema of the labia is of less consequence where the patient has had several 
children than where she is a primipara, and seldom either retards labour to any 
serious extent, or is attended with any troublesome consequences afterwards : 
where, however, it is her first labour, and the swelling is very considerable, 
laceration may be produced, the results of which may be sloughing and gan- 
grene : a fatal case of this kind has been described by Burton. 

Where the labia are much swollen, they not only render the patient incapable 
of moving, but are apt to become inflamed and excoriated, from being in such 
.close contact, and constantly moistened by the trickling of the urine over them. 
By preserving the horizontal posture, and thus taking off the pressure of the 
child from the soft parts of the pelvis, by keeping the bowels open by saline 
JaxativeSf and by using saturnine and evaporating lotions to the part, a good 
deal may be done for the patient's reViei. VrViere xk^c^ \& hq dk^sition to in- 
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flammatioiu and the parts appear somewhat flabby, warm and gently stimulating 
applications will be preferable. Mr. Ingleby remarks that, " if the swollen 
parts are punctured (and a particularly fine curved needle answers best), a load 
of serum is drained off, and relief is rapidly obtained. I have not observed 
any of the reported bad effects (sloughing and gangrene for instance) succeed 
this little operation ; nor are they likely to occur in an unimpaired constitution." 
The celebrated Wigand of Hamburgh, who strongly opposed making incisions 
into the dropsical structure, does not appear to have tried the plan recom- 
mended above. He considered that, as these swellings are the result of pressure, 
the less we do with them the better, merely taking care to keep up the action 
of the skin. 

(Edema, or rather dropsy, of the nymphsB, is not of common occurrence, and, 
when it takes place to a considerable extent, produces a singular alteration in 
the appearance of the external organs. The nymphse protrude beyond the 
labia, and depend so much as to rest upon the bed on which the patient lies, 
forming a soft membranous bag, fluctuating with the fluid which it contains. 
If labour has not actually commenced, we would prefer endeavouring to excite 
the absorbents of the part, and thus remove the effused fluid, to its evacuation 
by puncture : we have perfectly succeeded, by the use of warm aromatic 
stimulating fomentations. The ** species aromatica" of the Continental phar- 
macopeia may be used with much advantage in these cases : the mode of its 
application is, to tie some up in a loose ifmslin bag, and soak it in hot wine ; 
this forms an excellent warm stimulating application, and appears to excite 
the absorbents very briskly. A very good imitation of this is to scald some 
chamomile flowers, and having squeezed them tolerably dry, to sprinkle some 
port wine over, and then apply tiiem as a poultice. A swelling of this sort 
can offer but little obstruction to the passage of the head ; and if labour com- 
mence before we have been able to reduce its size sufficiently, we may at the 
last let off the fluid by puncture, should the pressere of the head be such as 
to threaten laceration. 

Tianours of different sorts may obstruct the passage of the child, and, in 
some cases, produce an impediment of the most serious character. Fibrous 
polypi and hard tubercles of the subcartilaginous character (commonly called 
the fleshy tubercle) are those which may present the greatest resistance, while 
fungoid growths of malignant disease, whether cephaloma (brain-like tumour), 
haematoma (fimffus hsematodes), or carcinoma, rarely oppose much obstruction. 
Their structure is soft and spongy, they therefore yield to the gradual pressure 
of the head, become more or less flattened, and thus allow it to pass. But 
fibrous or chondromatous tumours are of too firm a structure to admit of this, 
and are capable of rendering the labour not only difficult, but very dangerous. 
The mass being situated at the lower part of the uterus, or attached to it by 
means of a pedicle, is perhaps forced down into the cavity of the pelvis, beyond 
which its attachments do not allow it to advance ; if it be a fleshy tubercle 
imbedded in the structure of the uterus, it will not be able to advance so far, 
but will obstruct the brim of the pelvis, and thus prevent the head descending 
into it. In many cases, these tumours are merely covered by the lining mem- 
brane of the uterus, which sometimes forms a species of piedicle. In either 
case, an early diagnosis is of great importance, as we may thus have the op- 
portunity of removing the mass either by the scissors or ligature. 

Dr. Merriman has recorded an interestmg case of this kind, where the polypus 
which arose from the inner surface of the right lip of the os uteri was tied, 
and removed rather more than three weeks before labour came on. A fatal 
case, communicated to him by the late Dr. Gooch, is equally valuable, inasmuch 
as it shows the results of a contrary practice. 

" The class of tumours which most frequently obstruct labour comprise 
follicular enlargements and the prolkpsed ovarium. The former disease ori- 
ginates in the vagina, and has been shown by Mr. Heming to consist in a 
dilated state of one of the mucous follicles, wlncYi ^^t^% «. c^%v^sv\^ft5st^«^ 
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a fluid of vnryinf colour and consistence, Arom a dark to a straw-coloured 
serum, or a deposition purely gelatinous. Owing to the density of its walls, 
and its general tension, the fluid contents of the tumour are not easily dis- 
tinguished; but the flaccidity which succeeds a free puncture is very striking." 

** There are two forms of oyarian tumour which obstruct the passage of Sie 
child ; in the one, a small cyst in connection with a yery bulky cyst ; or else 
a portion of a large cyst passes into the recto-vaginal septum, and bulges 
through the posterior part of the vagina : in the other, and that which occurs 
by far the most frequently, the whole ovary, moderately enlarged, prolapses 
within the septum. The descent is peculiarly liable to happen at two periods ; 
the first near the end of gestation, the second during labour, the prolapsus 
being promoted by the reli^ation of the soft parts. The changes which the 
ovary undergoes when long detained in the septum, will chiefly depend upon 
the capacity and yielding state of the parts. If the woman has not previously 
borne children, it may remidn small, and scarcely retard delivery ; but under 
contrary circumstances, it acquires a large size, and nearly fills the vagina. Jn 
rare instances, the bulging is said to have appeared at the anterior part of the 
pelvis." (Ingleby, op, cit p. 118.) 

The contents of these tumours vary a good deal ; the hard ones are usually 
lipomatous or flitty tumours, not unfrequently containing hair and rudiments 
of teeth. Numerous cases have been recorded where ovarian tumours, which 
had been pushed down before the child, have at length burst, discharging their 
contents, and thus ceasing to act as an obstacle to the labour. We quite agree 
with Mr. Ingleby in recommending puncture under such circumstances ; for, 
independent of pregnancy, it is a well-known fact, that there is a much better 
chance of successfully tapping an ovarian dropsy per vaginam than through 
the abdominal parietes. The same holds good in operating through the rectum ; 
and he has described two highly interesting cases where this mode of treat- 
ment was completely successful ; one in his own practice, the other in that of 
our friend Mr. W. Birch. 

Distended or prolapsed bladder^ ffc. Lastly, the urinary bladder may obstruct 
the passage of the child, £rom being prolapsed and distended with water, or 
firom containing a calculus which is forced down below the head. In the first 
case, a prolapsus of the distended bladder can scarcely take place without much 
inattention on the part of the practitioner, not having ascertained whether the 
bladder had been lately evacuated. In case we find, upon examination, that 
there is a disposition to this displacement, the elastic catheter will enable the 
tumour of the prolapsed bladder to coUapse, and thus remove all further 
trouble. The examination in these cases must be conducted with care; for 
an elastic fluctuating tumour of this kind may be mistaken for the distended 
membranes, or a hydrocephalic head ; and Dr. Merriman has given a melan- 
choly case where, in consequence of such an error, the bladder was punctured. 

A stone in the bladder is sometimes more difficult to manage. If tilie head is 
only just beginning to enter the brim, the stone may be pushed up above it ; but 
if it has already engaged completely in the pelvic cavity, it becomes a question 
whether it will not be necessary to cut down upon it, and thus remove it 
These cases are, however, of very rare occurrence, and we must be entirely 
guided by circumstances, it being impossible to lay down any precise roles for 
their treatment 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIXTH SPECIES OF DYSTOCIA. 

Faulty Labour from a faulty Condition of the expelliny Powers. 

L Where the uterine activity is at fault — functionally or mecJumicaUy -^ 
from debility — derangement of the digestive organs — mental affections — 
dte age and temperament of the patient — plethora — rheumatism of the uterus 
— ififlammation of the uterus — stricture of the uterus. — Treatment 
IL Where the action of the abdominal and other muscles is at fault. — Faulty 
state of the expelling powers after the birth of the child. — Ilcamorrhage. — 
Treatment. 

Although this species inclades that condition of the expelling powers where 
their action is excessive, we shall defer this portion of the subject until we treat 
€^ precipitate labotr, with which it is essentially connected. 

The agency by which the child is expelled daring labour is of two kinds : 
1. the involuntary action of the uterus, assisted, secondly^ by the partly volun- 
taiy and partly involuntary action of the abdominal muscles. 

On the approach of labour, the uterus, which hitherto had been merely per- 
forming the office of a receptacle and a means of conveying nourishment to 
the fcetus, now assumes a totally different character ; from being in a nearly 
passive state, it assumes an entirely opposite condition, viz. of high irri- 
tability and powerM action. We might almost suppose that its connection 
with the nervous system was become more close and intimate ; for it is now 
sensible to the influence of impressions which had before produced no effect 
upon it Thus, we see, that affections of the mind, even but of moderate in- 
tensity, and to which it was, before labour, nearly, if not quite, insensible, are 
now capable either of rousing its efforts to the utmost violence, or of arresting 
them in the midst of full activity ; and, on the other hand, we see that where its 
action has been deranged or interrupted, it gives rise to serious affections of 
the nervous system, or even convulsions. 

With all this, it now displays peculiarities of function, which strikingly dis- 
tinguish it from all other organs of the body ; in some cases it appears to an- 
nihilate or to absorb, by its all-pervading influence, the functional energies of 
other organs ; and, in spite of its increased nervous power and susceptibility to 
various impressions, it seems to possess the faculty of continuing its efforts un- 
influenced by general disease, unimpaired by exhaustion, and, for a time, 
almost independent of the life itself of the mother. In convulsions and 
paralysis, in general fever and inflanmiation of vital organs, its powers appear 
to be undiminished ; on the contrary, where the patient, from whatever cause, 
is rendered incapable of assisting its efforts by the abdominal muscles, the 
uterus will take upon itself the whole task of expelling the child, which will 
be bom apparently without a single effort upon the part of the mother. 

We also observe, that organs, the various conditions and derangements of 
which have exerted little or no influence upon the uterus in its state of 
quiescence during pregnancy, now affect it powerfully, and are capable of 
modifying its action very considerably. The stomach, the intestinal canal, and 
the sUn, are remarkable instances of this, and seldom fkil to disturb or pervert 
the natural efforts of the uterus, whenever these organs deviate from a healthy 
condition. It will be, therefore, of the highest importance to watch their 
functions narrowly, in order that we may form a correct estimate of their 
effects upon the uterus. 

Derangements in the contractile power of the uterus may arise from a 
variety of causes, which may be chiefly brought under two heads, viz.yitnc- 
tional and mechanical. 

The functional derangements may arise from msuS&deiil VA^nNYVj^^^T^so^ 
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of general or local debility ; fh)m a deranged condition of the digestive organs ; 
fh>m passions or affections of the mind ; from hereditary temperament, con- 
stitution, or peculiarity ; from the patient's age, being either very young or 
considerably advanced in years, and pregnant for the first time ; from plethora, 
ffeneral or local ; from rheumatic i&ection of the uterus ; and from uterine 
mflammation. 

The contractions of the uterus may be mechanical^ impeded, by tumours 
imbedded in its substance ; by organic diseases, as schirrns, cephaloma, and 
hsematoma ; cicatrices from former ulcerations or rupture, or by any other cir- 
cumstances which interrupt the action of the longitudinal fibres upon the os uteri. 

From debility. Where uterine action is insufficient from debility, the pains 
are feeble, and do not appear to act in the right direction ; they are frequently 
attended with much greater suffering than might be expected from their in- 
efficiency ; the intervals between the pains are unusually long, the pains them- 
selves are very short, or, after a while, cease altogether. 

This condition, when depending on general debility, may be the result of 
previous disease, loss of blood, or other debilitating evacuations, poverty, with 
its attendant miseries, depressing passions of the mindi and liealth broken 
down by intemperance. 

The contractile power of the uterus itself may be injured by previous 
leucorrhoea or menorrhagia, by abortions, or by attacks of hemorrhage during 
the latter part of pregnancy ; it may be weflJ^ened by over-distension of the 
uterus, either from plurality of children or too much liquor amnii, by the 
patient exerting herself improperly at the commencement of labour, straining 
violently, and endeavouring to bear down before she is involuntarily compelled 
to do so by the presence of the head in the vagina. It may also be produced by 
the membranes giving way too soon, as is so frequently observed in first labour& 

From derangement of the digestive organs. We have already described the 
change which takes place in the relation between the uterus and other organs, 
as soon as it passes into a state of action. The intestinal canal stands foremost 
in the influence which it exerts upon the uterus ; whether it be from con- 
stipation or diarrhoea, irritation from acrid contents, &c. it will greatly 
modify, and even derange, its contractile power; the pains cease to be 
genuine uterine contractions, -and assume a spasmodic character, producing 
much painful griping and pinching about the front and lower part of the 
abdomen, without any of that regularity of interval and duration, and gra- 
dual accession and recession, which mark the presence of real labour pains, 
and, we need scarcely add, with little or no effect upon the progress of the 
labour itself. These griping colicky pains appear to supersede the true 
process of parturition, and eiSier to prevent the uterus acting with due re- 
gularity and effect so long as they last or so to pervert its action as to 
produce a species of metastans towards other organs. The pains lose their 
peculiar cbaracter as the expelling powers of the uterus ; they cease entirely, 
and the patient is suddenly attacked with dyspnoea, cramps in the extremities, 
violent shivering, great restlessness, intense headach, delirium, convulsions, or 
even mania. 

Wherevef the action of the uterus is deranged by gastric or intestinal irri- 
tation, the abdomen is generally more or less tender in front, particularly 
over tlie symphysis pubis ; the os uteri is thin, tense, and rigid ; the vagina is 
hotter than natural ; the secretion of mucus is sparing ; and bodi os uteri and 
vagina are more than usually tender to the touch. 

From mental affections. The mind is capable of influencing the action of 
the uterus during labour in a remarkable manner, not only where it is suffer- 
ing from depressing emotions, as grief, great anxiety, or painful anticipations 
as to the result, but from causes of a much slighter character, which are 
nevertheless well w^orthy the attention of the practitioner : his sudden appear- 
anee id the room, without the patient having been properly warned of his 
arrival t the dread of an examination *, ot aimo^«3ic«& q& «LTfi»&\k.«2li%hter cha- 
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racter, as regards his manner, or that of the nurse, &c. will not unfrequently 
be quite sufficient to stop the progress of the pains. 

The age and general temperament of the patient will also affect the character 
of the pains. When pregnancy occurs for the first time, either at a very early 
age, or considerably advanced in life, labour is apt to be protracted, from de- 
fective uterine contraction; in the first case, she has not yet attained that 
degree of adult strength which is requisite to undergo a process requiring so 
much exertion ; the pains are weak, of short duration, and inefficient, but 
very exhausting to the patient. From the irritability both of the nervous and 
vascular systems, go peculiar to youth, arises a long train of troublesome 
symptoms, such as congestion of blood to the head, spasms, syncope, con- 
vulsions, &c. In the other case, the condition of the system is the reverse, 
the irritability is diminished, the uterus is sluggish in its action, the pains 
are weak and inefficient, follow each other very slowly, and the course of the 
labour is much protracted ; besides this, the soft passages through which the 
child advances are now less capable of dilatation, ^rom having lost that elas- 
ticity and suppleness peculiar to youth, and therefore oppose a much greater 
resistance. 

Where the patient is of a slothful phlegmatic habit, the uterus generally 
indicates a corresponding state, by the slowness of its action and want of ex- 
citability during labour. The same condition is manifested during the cata- 
menial periods in the unimpregnated state, by the absence of pain, weight, 
throbbing, and other symptoms of local congestion, which are usually observed 
at these times ; so that, but for the discharge, the patient has scarcely any guide 
to mark their recurrence. On the contrary, where the appearance of the 
menses is preceded and accompanied by severe pain in the back and loins, 
throbbing, heat, weight, &c. indicating considerable excitement in the uterine 
system, we usually observe a similar condition in the uterus during labour, 
the pains being quick, energetic, and efficient It is probably from some pe- 
culiarity of temperament that we can explain the hereditary disposition which 
some women show in the unusually lingering or rapid character of their labours. 

From pletfiora. A congested or overloaded state of the uterine circulation, 
whether from general plethora or from other causes, is not an uncommon cause 
of feeble contractions. The spongy tissue of the uterine parietes is so gorged 
with blood, as to prevent, in a great measure, the free action of the pains, and may 
thus seriously impede the progress of labour. We have already pointed out, 
when speaking of the signs of pregnancy, the disposition which the system 
manifests for forming a larger quantity of blood than before ; the pulse is 
stronger and more full, the animal heat is increased ; this is especially ob- 
served in the uterus, and continues so during the whole process. Whilst in the 
state of inaction which belongs to pregnancy, but little inconvenience, com- 
paratively, is felt ; but when labour conmiences, and it contracts, the blood is 
driven from its engorged veins and sinuses into the general circulation ; if, 
however, it cannot do this, from the general state of plethora, its contractions 
are rendered very imperfect and inefficient 

Besides the appearances of general plethora, we shall easily recognise this 
condition by the following symptoms : " the patient has much heat of surface 
and yet but little thirst ; the &ce, eyes, and skin, are red and considerably 
swollen ; we can feel vessels pulsating in every direction ; she gets but little 
sleep, and finds the bed and the bedclothes uncomfortable to her ; the uterus 
is large, thick, tense, and very warm ; the os uteri swollen and cushiony, and 
the vagina also warm and spacious ; the foetus is very restless, and causes a 
good deal of pain by its movements. The pains are short and ineffective, and 
acompanied with a peculiar sensation of painful stretching or tension, with- 
out any symptoms of rheumatism, cramp, or other morbid conditions of the 
uterus being present" (Wigand, Geburt des Menschen, vol. i. p. 138.) This 
condition is not unfirequently accompanied with tendency to h8emQrrliQid&., 
inactivity, constipation, varicose veins of the lower ex\x«tD\>^«,%^%u^. 
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BheymaHsm of the gravid uterus is an a£fection which, 'although it has re- 
ceived but little or no notice in this country, has been long known and described 
by the continental authors. It appears to be a similar condition of the uterine 
fibres, when developed by pregnancy, to rheumatism in other muscular tissues, 
arising from the same causes, connected with the same conditions of the sys- 
tem, and producing similar effects ; hence, therefore, it must interfere consi- 
derably with the healthy action of tiie uterus, and greatly diminish, or entirely 
destroy, the efficiency of the pains. 

The whole uterus u unusu^y tender to the touch ; the contractions are ex- 
cessively painful £rom their very commencement, the slightest excitement of 
the uterus producing a sensation of pain ; they come on with a sudden twinge 
or drag^g pain about the pelvis and loins, and where the contractions are 
still powerSd, they sometimes rise to an intolerable degree of intensity. This 
condition is frequently observed to a slight extent at the commencement of 
labour; the mild precursory pains which, m a healthy state, are merely attended 
with a sensation of equable pressure and tightness round the abdomen, now 
produce much suffering, and give rise to one form of spurious pains, to which 
we have already, under that head, alluded. Where the symptoms are of con- 
siderable severity and have been aggravated by improper treatment, this state 
may easily pass mto that of actual inflammation. 

On examining into the history of the case, we shall frequently find that for 
several days, or even more than a vreek, the patient has remarked the uterus 
to be unusually tender to the touch, scarcely bearing the pressure of the 
clothes ; and at night-time the uneasiness has increased to such a degree that 
she could scarcely remain in bed. There is a frequent desire to pass water, 
which is highly acid, and deposits much red sediment ; and in all probability 
she ccmplams of rheumatic pains in other parts of her body. 

The causes of this condition are the same as those of rheumatism under or- 
dinary circumstances : exposure to cold, and alternations of temperature, par- 
ticularly when heated ; derangement of the stomach, with much prevalence of 
acid, &c. ; insufficient clothing, and, upon the continent, especially in Holland 
where it is said to be very frequent, by the use of chauffe-pieds. 

Ififlammationofthe uterus is another condition which can not only greatly 
impair, but entirely suspend, the activity of the uterus. It is usually brought 
on by improper treatment during labour, where the real cause of the lingering 
ineffective pains at the commencement has been entirely overlooked, and a state 
of uterine irritation aggravated into one of actual inflammation by the abuse 
of stimuli and other heating drinks given with the view to increase the pains ; 
it may be produced by external violence, improper attempts to dilate the os 
uteri, rough and too frequent examination, endeavouring to turn the child or 
to apply the forceps before the soft passages were in a fit condition for that 
purpose. 
jl The whole abdomen becomes extremely tender, and even the slightest con- 
tractions of the uterus produce intense suffering ; the vagina is hot and dry, 
and very tender to the touch — its mucous secretion suppressed ; the os uteri is 
swollen, tense, and painful, and the anterior lip is sometimes so distended as 
to have been actually mistaken for the bladder of membranes ; the bowels are 
confined *, the urine is suppressed ; the abdomen becomes distended from tym- 
panitis ; and general, and probably fktal, inflammation of its contents follows. 

Treatment, The causes of insufficient uterine action are so numerous that 
the modifications to which they give rise are almost endless, and demand no 
little variety of treatment A great deal may be done to avoid this state by 
attention to the patient's health shortly before labour ; and by so carefully re- 
gulating it as to insure a healthy condition of the whole system. Lingering 
labour from feeble uterine activity is seen most frequently in young primipar» 
of delicate form and nervous irritable habit ; the pains produce much fruitless 
suffering, and greatly exhaust the patient. If the cause continues the case 
becomes much protracted, and serious conse(\uence& ma;^ «Ti«^<&% «i<(»^«&\i!^- 
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terical symptoms, or even convulsions, inflammation of some organ, general 
ferer, or complete and dangerous exhaustion, haemorrhage, retained placenta, 
or hour-glass contraction of the uterus. In a slight degree this condition is 
not of unfrequent occurrence, -whether from an enfeebled uterus or general de- 
bilitj, and requires general, rather than special, treatment for its removal. 
Change of posture, walking about the room, gentle friction of the abdomen^ 
and occasionally taking some refreshing or mildly nutrient drink, as tea, wine 
and water, or beef-tea, &c. prove serviceable in such cases ; friction of the 
abdomen, if well applied, frequently produces a great alteration in the cha- 
racter of the pains, and greatly assist the progress of labour : if it be still in 
the first stage (the os uteri not yet fully dilated), an enema will not only clear, 
the rectum of any faecal matter which may be lodging there, but assist in rousing 
the uterus to greater activity. 

Where we can satisfy ourselves that none of the above-mentioned causes are 
present to protract the labour, we may proceed to the use of those remedies 
which are considered to have the power of exciting the uterine contractions, 
such as secale comutum, borax, cinnamon, and the several diffusible stimulants. 
This state of uterine inactivity is, however, rare ; and we would earnestly warn 
young practitioners against too readily concluding that it is present They 
will find that the more carefully they investigate such cases, the less frequently 
will they require these remedies. In using the secale comutum, we give the 
preference to the powder : it should be carefully kept from moisture, air, or 
light : from twenty to thirty grains, mixed in cold water, will be the proper 
dose, and this may be repeated two or three times, at intervals of half an 
hour or rather more. Borax is also another remedy which appears to possess 
a peculiar power in exciting the activity of the uterus : although it is scarcely 
ever used for such a purpose in this country, its effects upon the uterus have 
been long known in Germany ; and in former times both it and the secale cor- 
nutum entered largely into die composition of the different nostrums which 
were used for the purpose of assisting labour. We have combined th^se two 
medicines with the best effects, and generally give them in the following man- 
ner : — R Secalis Comuti 3 i — ij ; Sodse Subborat. grx; Aq. Cinnamomi J jss. 
M. Fiat haust. Cinnamon, which is a remedy of considerable antiquity, has 
also a similar action upon the uterus, although to a less degree. 

Our own conviction with regard to the use of these remedies is, that they are 
seldom required during labour, except in nates, or footling presentations, or in 
cases of turning, where the head is about to enter the pelvis, and where, at this 
critical moment, the action of the uterus is apt to fail, when it is important to 
the safety of the child that there should be brisk pains to force the head 
tiirough the pelvis and internal parts with sufficient rapidity. The chief value 
of these remedies is for the purpose of exciting uterine contraction after 
labour, and thus to promote the safe expulsion of the placenta, where there is 
a disposition to inertia uteri, and insure the patient against haemorrhage. 

Wliere the contractile power of the uterus is so enfeebled that it becomes 
nearly powerless, we deem it much safer and better to apply extractive force 
to the head by means of the forceps, and thus overcome liie natural resistance 
of the soft parts, to using medicines which excite uterine action, and thus sti- 
mulate the exhausted organ to still further efforts. The mere cessation of 
uterine action, however, where the labour has been tedious and fatiguing, is 
no proof that the uterus is exhausted and incapable of further efforts : so far 
from its sinking into a state of quiescence being a symptom of exhaustion, ex- 
perience shows that, in labours of this character, it indicates a very opposite 
condition, being nothing more than a state of temporary repose, during which 
nature affords it an opportunity of recruiting its own powers, as also those of 
the whole system. The interval of ease which is thus given to the patient is 
accompanied by refireshing sleep ; the skin grows moist ; a gentle diaphoresis 
creeps over her ; the circulation becomes calm *, aad^ ^iStex ^ ^jflS!k.^, ^^ xj^sstqa 
awakes again to renewed abd astonishing exertions ', ^xi& 'SRV^wA. \ja& 't'Ji.- 
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marked, " the pains during the same labour may cease once, twice, or even oftener, 
and yet after a little rest will return with renewed strength." ( Geburt des Mai' 
schen, voL ii. p. 242.) On the other hand, where the pains, in spite of their be- 
coming more and more ineffective, continue to exhaust the patient with fruitless 
suffering, and prevent her from «njoying that repose which is so desirable 
under such circumstances ; where the uterus, fbom increasing irritability, 
scarcely ceases to contract even for a moment, but continues tense and more or 
less tender during the intervals of the pains, we can have little or no reasonable 
expectation that such a labour can be terminated- by the natural powers. If 
the head be not far advanced in the pelvis, or the passages fully dilated, if the 
bowels have been relieved before labour, and there is no febrile excitement of 
the circulation, a mild diaphoretic sedative, like Dover's powder, will be of great 
service : it calms the irritability of the system, and induces that state of quiet 
or actual repose to which we have just alluded. If, on the other hand, the 
labour be much further advanced, the head approaching the pelvic outlet, and 
the soft parts well dilated, a little assistance, by means of the forceps, will 
quickly terminate the case, and free the mother and her child from fiirther 
suffering and danger. 

Where the uterus is enfeebled by lesion or change of structure, it becomes 
very dif&cult to decide as to what course ought to be pursued : in some cases, 
the soft passages partake in the loss of tone, and offer but little resistance ta 
the advance of the child ; in others, however, the uterus is so powerless as to 
give us no choice but of employing artificial delivery. 

We have already pointed out the importance of paying the strictest attention 
to the bowels shortly before and during labour, and how frequently a neglect 
of this precaution acts as a means of perverting the due action of the pains, and 
giving them that character already described under the head of False Pains* 
*^ After the labour has made much progress, the rectum, if loaded, should be 
emptied by clysters ; indeed, the utility of clysters in almost every stage of 
labour is so apparent that it is to be lamented they are not more frequently em- 
ployed." (Synopsis of difficult Parturition, p. 19.) We have seen cases where, 
although the bowels had been opened at the commencement of labour, after a 
time, the pains have gradually lost their diladng effect upon the os uteri, al- 
though they have increased in severity ; the os uteri has remained tense and 
hard, and the labour has become very tedious and exhausting ; the administra- 
tion of an enema, and removal of a quantity of fecal matter from the rectum, 
has been followed by an instantaneous change in all the symptoms ; the pains 
have become powerful and effective, the os uteri has quickly dilated, and the 
whole labour has been completed in a very short space of time. In like man- 
ner, vomiting during the early part of labour produces the best effects ; for it 
not only assists to relax the parts, by the nausea which usually precedes it, but, 
by emptying the stomach of unhealthy contents, it tends not a little to restore 
the uterus to its natural activity. 

Where the bowels are distended with flatus and loaded with acrid and un- 
healthy contents, we rarely see the pains become regular and effective until 
these sources of irritation are removed : the abdomen is psdnful vrith spasmodic 
colicky griping, and excites the uterus to partial and very painful contractions 
^f a cramp-like character, which entirely supersede the regular pains, and thus 
exhaust the patient with protracted suffering, without at all advancing the 
labour itself. If this condition be allowed to continue uninterfered with, the 
tenderness of the abdomen increases, the circulation becomes excited, and in* 
fiammation and fever of a most serious kind will be the result 

In the management of primiparse, who are pregnant either at a very early 

age or considerably advanced in life, our chief attention must be directed to 

the management of them for some little time before labour is expected, in order 

that we may place them in as favourable a state of health as possible, and thus 

enable them to meet the coming trial wk\i &aie\;Y. 

' Witere the patient is yery young, -^e a\io\]i^ ea^sK^orax, \i^ ««£Vs Vx«ssr» 
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regular exercise, good air, and simple nourishing diet, &c. to increase her 
strength and the general tone of health, and thus diminish that irritability of 
the neryoos system peculiar to females of this early age. She should lead a 
eountry life, be as much as possible in the open air, enjoy the absence of 
xestraint and excitement, which are almost necessary consequences of a resi- 
dence in town, and, by agreeable occupation and cheerfUl society, train herself^ 
•8 it were, to that state of moral as well as bodily health best adapted to insure 
aikvoiirable result It is in cases of this kind where the bodily powers have not 
yet ripened into adult womanhood, that so much good may be effected by 
mmg the tepid or (if the season permit) cold salt water bath ; and we would 
beg to refer our readers to our observations on this subject in the chapter on 
Pbematube Expulsion. In a case which has recently come under our notice, 
we have had reason to attribute the remarkably healthy and fayourable labour 
of a young and delicate primipara solely to the invigorating effects of regular 
exercise and the daily use of sea-bathing, which she continued to within a very 
ftw days of her con&iement 

It is conmionly supposed that women pregnant for the first time, and ad- 
vanced in years, always have severe labours : this is not necessarily the case, 
although, at the same time, the greater rigidity of the soft parts considerably 
increases the resistance to the expelling powers. It will be equally important 
in this case, also, to improve her health and strength as far as possible, and, 
by exercise, warm hip baths, &c. to give the parts a greater degree of supple- 
ness and elasticity. 

Where the labour is protracted by a state of general plethora or local con- 
gestion, the expelling powers are not only enfeebled by the engorged state of 
the uterine circulation preventing effective pains, but the resistance to the 
passage of the child is increased by a similar condition of the soft passages, 
which are swollen and turgid with blood. It is in these cases that bleeding 
effects such a sudden and complete change ; the pulse loses its oppressed cha- 
racter, and rises in point of strength, the uterus loses the thick solid feel 
which it had before ; its contractions become active and powerful, the os uteri 
dilates, the passages become soft and yielding, and the whole process assumes 
a different character. By careful observation, this state can easUy Be discovered 
before labour has actually commenced ; in which case much useless suffering 
may be prevented by previously reducing the circulation to a proper standard, 
and thus fitting the uterus for the exertions it has to undergo: besides 
bleeding, mild saline laxatives, with or without antimonials, will be of great 
service. The nitrate of potass in these cases has the best effects, either in 
furthering the effects of the bleeding, or removing the necessity of using so 
powerful a remedy. 

In treating rheumatism of the gravid uterus, our practice will differ but 
little from that in cases of ordinary rheumatism in other parts ; this condition 
we believe is rarely excited, until the system has been already predisposed to 
it by deranged digestion, and that general prevalence of acid diathesis which 
manifests itself in different individuals and under different circumstances so 
Tariously ; hence, therefore, it will always be important to unload the primse 
TisB effectually by an active dose of calomel or some other mercurial, before 
prescribing for the immediate symptoms of the complaint : beyond producing 
a little occasional nausea, five grains of calomel will act much more comfort- 
ably to the patient's feelings than a smaller dose ; there will be less griping and 
intestinal irritation, but the effect will be more complete and general ; not 
only will the bowels be thoroughly evacuated, but the Uver relieved of a large 
quantity of unhealthy acrid bUe, the removal of which cannot but be highly 
advantageous. We may now proceed to the use of diaphoretics and opiates : 
of these, Dover's powder stands foremost; and if given in doses of from 
ten to fifteen grains, accompanied with warm diluent drinks, rarely fails to 
induce sleep and a pretty active perspiration, which. gvve& ^«aX tcXv&i. K& ^<& 
abdomen is usually mare or less tender on pressure^ it Qk<^<^\^ f^.Q^^t^^'fOi^ 
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a piece of soft flannel, or, still farther to insure the full diaphoretic effect of the 
remedies, a warm bath may be had recourse to. Where calomel in the above 
dose has been premised, we seldom fail in procuring a free action of the 
skin, and, according to our own experience, with far greater relief to the 
system than where the perspiration has been induced merely by diaphoretics 
and external warmth. 

If this condition of the utems has been neglected, and the contractions are 
beginning to produce intense suffering; if the abdomen is rapidly becoming 
more tender to the touch, it should be covered with a hot poultice of linseed 
meal made more stimulating by the addition of mustard flour, and this should 
be continued until the skin is considerably reddened. In the slighter cases of 
this affection, where the bowels have been opened, friction upon the abdomen 
frequently produces the happiest effects. We presume it is to these cases that 
Dr. Power alludes when he says, "in some, the improper action will be removed 
almost instantly, and, as it were, by a miracle ; so that a case which has been 
protracted for the greater part of a week, under the most intense suffering, 
without the least progress, has been happily terminated in fifteen or twenty 
minutes from the first commencement of the friction." (Power's Midwifery^ 
1819.) 

Where inflammation of the uterus takes place during labour, the case becomes 
one of the most serious character; for not only is the suffering, which is pro* 
duced by every contraction, of the most intense description, but the presence 
of the child aggravates the state of inflammatory action, and excites the uterus 
to still more violent efforts, while the swollen and unyielding state of the os 
uteri, &c. precludes the chance of speedy delivery. Under such circumstances, 
we must trust almost entirely to the lancet in aiding this important object ; 
for until the circulation has received an effectual check by fainting, the dila- 
tation of the parts cannot proceed, nor can any attempt be made to give artifi- 
cial assistance. The abdomen should be covered with a hot linseed meal 
poultice, as above described in the treatment of rheumatism of the uterus ; 
warm decoction of poppies should be thrown up the vagina, or, if this cannot 
be procured at the moment, some thin gruel mixed with a little laudanum, or 
in which a few grains of Extr. Conii or Hyoscyami have been suspended ; the 
bowels should be opened by a simple enema, after which a small opiate injection 
will be desirable, in order still further to allay irritation. 

Stricture of the uterus. We have already had occasion to allude more than 
once to that species of violent and continued contraction which we have de« 
nominated stricture of the uterus, but have chiefly considered it where it affects 
the OS uteri ; a somewhat similar condition of spastic rigidity is occasionally, 
though rarely, seen in other parts of this organ, and is capable of producing a 
most serious obstacle to delivery. The uniform and regular action of the uteres 
disappears ; its contractions become partial both in extent and effect, one part 
alone contracts whilst the rest of the uterus is relaxed; its shape thus becomes 
altered; for by these partial contractions of its fibres, it may become elongated, 
shortened, flattened, &c. : the spasmodic action frequently varies its seat, and 
successively attacks different portions ; thus, where it afiects the body of the 
uterus, it becomes contracted almost like an hour-glass, having a transverse 
circular indentation, as if it had been tied with a cord. Where the contraction 
affects one side of the organ, it alters the shape of it materially ; the fundus is 
pulled down unequally, and the position of the child, as we have shown in the 
first species of dystocia, may be seriously affected. If the stricture has its 
seat in the os uteri, this becomes tightly contracted, hard, unyielding, and 
painful upon pressure ; it does not dilate sufficiently, and the inferior segment 
of the uterus is generally pushed downwards, whilst the os uteri itself is drawn 
upwards. In cases of this kind, we find that although the uterus contracts, the 
child does not advance, but rather retracts, during a pain ; the contractions are 
never general, but partial, and even w\ieTft \3ae^ wc« general, the fundus does 
j2ot attain its due preponderaiice oyer tke q» uX^fi, w> ^SoaX ^ ^^^ ^i^oscc^^a «8. 
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mach as the other does ; in severe cases, also, the utems continues in a state of 
spasmodic action during the intervals of the pains : this is frequently accom- 
panied with a painful and harassing sensation of tension and stretchmg, very- 
different to that produced hy the action of regular pains upon the os uteri ; and 
in the worst cases we occasionally observe a peculiar state of the brain, which 
jnanifests itself by attacks of insensibility, faintings, or even convulsions. 

Although the head does not advance in spite of the strongest pains, yet, upon 
examination, we find no want of proportion between it and the pelvis ; if the 
intervals of uterine action be of sufficient duration to allow it, we shall feel the 
Jiead quite moveable in the pelvis, or, at any rate, with plenty of room for the 
finger to pass round it, and yet when a pain comes on, the head remains fixed, 
or if it does descend somewhat, it returns again to its former situation as soon 
as the pain is over. This state of things is usually seen where the body of 
the uterus is the seat of the stricture, and is contracted transversely upon that 
of the child, which it tightly encircles, and renders all further advance im- 
possible. 

This state of spasmodic action is produced by whatever tends to irritate the 
uterus and excite it to irregular action ; thus, premature rupture of the mem-^ 
branes, especially when it has been suddenly drained of a large quantity of 
liquor amnii; the irritation arising from acrid matter in the intestines, or from 
their being loaded with accumulations of faeces ; improper examination, and 
more especially attempts to dilate the os uteri by the fingers or hand ; endea- 
vouring to strain and bear down during the early part of labour, and when the 
patient is not involuntarily compelled to do so ; attempting to apply the forceps 
when the os uteri is not fully dilated, or whilst the instrument is very cold; 
malposition of the child, especially after rupture of the membranes; and 
lastly, anxiety, fear, and other affections of the mind. The circulation is gene- 
rally in an irritable state, the patient is of a delicate excitable habit, and is apt 
to be nervous and hysterical. 

The treatment in these cases will be precisely on the same general rules as 
ve have above described ; the bowels must be relieved by a laxative or by an 
enema; if necessary, the circulation must be reduced to the proper standard by 
bleeding, and the irregular uterine action controlled by opiates. Besides these 
means, the warm bath is of the utmost service, and seldom fails to produce a 
£kvourable change. Where the action of the uterus is impeded or otherwise 
Tendered faulty by organic disease, lesions of its structure, &c. we shall in all 
probability be compelled to use artificial assistance. 

XL Where the action of the abdominal and other muscles is at fault Where 
"the &ulty character of the labour arises from a faulty state of the partly volun- 
tary, partly involuntary, action of the abdominal muscles which is destined to 
aid the uterus in expelling the child, this may equally be a result of general 
debility firom previous disease, exhaustion from the long duration of the labour, 
from the abuse of spirituous liquors, &c. It may also arise ftom. various causes 
which tend to impede the respiration ; such as excessive corpulence, great 
deformity of the spine, bronchocele, spasmodic asthma, rheumatism of the 
diaphragm, ascites, hydrothorax, phthisis, pneumonia, aneurism of the aorta, 
dilatation of the heart, &c. 

Where the size is such as renders the patient very unwieldy, or the spine is 
much deformed, we must place her in that position in which she can exert her« 
self with greatest effect, and at the same time experience the least possible ob<* 
struction to her breathing : with deformed people, this is of great importance ; 
4Bhe should be propped up with pillows, &c. into whatever posture she can lie 
with most comfort, and the practitioner must manage to deliver her in this 
position. Patients suffering from pleurisy or pneumonia are unable to bear the 
continued strong inflation of the lungs which is necessary during the second 
stage : under these circumstances, the pain and inflammation are greatly aggra- 
Tated ; venesection must be used with great promptness, but it does not always 
bring relief or remove the danger ; for the diu^ease is \LeigX u^Xyj ^^ \pt<iSKttRfe^l 
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labour, which therefore, m all probability, will require to be terminated by art 
In some cases, howeyer, as we have already mentioned, especially where the 
disease is of an acute character, the uterus appears to take upon itself the 
whole exertion of the labour, so that the child is bom apparently without any 
effort on the part of the mother. 

Faulty state of the expelling powers after the birth of the child. The last stage 
of labour, which comprehends the expulsion of the placenta, may also be re- 
tarded by a faulty state of the expelling powers. This not only arises firom the 
causes which we have already mentioned, but from those connected with the 
labour itself ; as from premature and immoderate straining during the pains^ 
misuse of medicines given to increase the pains ; also, where the uterus has been 
exhausted by the length and severity of the labour, or where it has been thrown 
into a state of inertia by the sudden evacuation of its contents, especially when 
previously much distended. This condition is frequently induced by not 
supporting the child sufficiently when the shoulders are about to pass through 
the OS externum ; the main bulk of the child is therefore suddenly expell^ 
and the uterus is at once thrown into irregular action by the sudden shock of 
so great a change, or falls into a state of inertia. The separation and expulsion 
of the placenta may be also retarded where the labour has required the forceps 
turning, or perforation, especially the latter, on account of considerable pelvie 
deformity ; the more so if there has been considerable delay in giving assistance. 
Irregular and partial action of the uterine fibres, after the expulsion of the child, 
may easily render the last stage of labour dangerous ; for, under such circum- 
stances, the portion of the uterus to which the placenta is attached may be in 
a state of firm contraction in one part, while the other is quite relaxed, so that 
incomplete separation of the placenta will be the result, and hemorrhage follow: 
hence we cannot be too cautious in avoiding every cause which may at all in- 
fluence the regular action of the uterus during the last stage of labour, which 
is fer more daingerous than Jhe two others put together. 

In a case of this kind, we do not feel the uterus contracting into the firm 
globular mass above the symphysis pubis, as might have been expected ; but if 
inertia uteri be present, it remains soft and large, the peculiar pains of the last 
stage which indicate the speedy separation and expidsion of the placenta do 
not make their appearance, or only in a very insufficient degree. £f it be con- 
tracting irregularly and ozdy in part, we shall feel this distinctly, from the un* 
equal shape and hardness of the uterus, which in some cases will have almost 
a lobulated feel ; in others, it presents a considerable depression either upon 
the fundus or anterior wall. 

Htemorrhage, The danger here chiefly depends upon the occurrence of 
hsemorrhage : if the placenta be still attached by its whole surface to the nterufl^ 
no hsemorrhage can ensue ; but if the contractions have been of sufficient power 
to detach more or less of it from the uterus, large trunks, which have hitherto 
conveyed maternal blood into the placental cells, are torn through, and aprofuie 
discharge must be the result. The degree of the hsmorrhs^e will in, most 
instances furnish us with a tolerable estimate of the extent to which the sepa^ 
ration has taken place ; but it is far from, easy to ascertain correctly the quantity 
of blood which has been lost, and we must rather try to ascertain what are the 
effects produced upon the system of the patient The pulse becomes smaller and 
quicker, the colunm of blood is evidently diminished, and the heart for a time 
drives on its contents more rapidly; but as the loss increases, so does it become 
enfeebled, and although beating with a very frequent stroke, it now becomes 
so weak as to be scarcely or no longer capable at the wrist of producing such a 
resistance to the finger as will give the sensation of a pulse ; the necessary 
consequence of this is, that the patient at first complains of great weakness, the 
face becomes pale, the lips white, the breathing anxious ; t£as is followed by a 
sense of great prostration, the perspiration breaks out upon the &ce and foreh^id, 
linnitusaurium, confusion of ideas, and sense of darkness before the eyes succeed ; 
the load at the prsecordia, and the oppresii&n. oi \ff««.\!!Qmi^>\^«come more inr 
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gapportable ; she tosses her arms about, and in some instances has a sensation 
that the room is going round with her, or that she is sinking through the bed ; 
in other cases, the breathing becomes gradually more feeble, until it is almost 
imperceptible ; she every now and then takes a deep sobbing gasp, which seems 
to rouse her to consciousness for a moment, and then she relapses into a state 
merging upon insensibility ; the pulse is probably now no longer perceptible at 
the wrist, the face is undergoing a rapid change, the features are contracting, 
and there is a general expression of deathlike collapse which shows too truly 
the urgency of the danger. The alterations which are taking place in the state 
of the brain and nervous system vary in different individuids : in some, there 
IS strabismus ; in others, temporary mania, or at least delirium ; and in more 
unfavourable cases, even convulsions : these last are especially formidable, as 
they not only show that the system has been severely affected by the loss of 
blood, but are apt, from their violence, to extinguish the little spark of life which 
is left, or, in other words, to be followed by sudden death. 

These are some of the many symptoms indicating a sudden and extensive 
loss of blood ; others also occur, depending on the external or internal character 
of the hemorrhage. The want of contraction and general flaccidity of the uterus, 
as felt through the abdominal parietes, have been already noticed ; if the blood 
he prevented escaping by the contracted state of the os uteri, by coagula, or 
the detached placenta, it begins to collect in the cavity of the uterus, wMch 
therefore swells as the accumulation continues to increase, so that it may even 
equal the size which it had before labour, containing many quarts of blood, and 
the patient may be in the most imminent danger of dying from haemorrhage, 
perhaps without any blood having issued externally : this is the internal uterine 
htBmorrhage^ a form which is justly looked upon as peculiarly to be dreaded, 
£rom the insidious character of its attack. In most cases, tihe uterus fills to 
a certain extent only, and then, as if excited to contraction by the distension of 
its parietes, or any slight concussion, produced by coughing, &c it expels a 
large quantity of coagulEi and half coagulated blood, and returning to its former 
state of atony, again begins to swell from firesh accumulation of blood in its 
cavity. 

Treatminl, So long as the inertia or atony of the uterus continues without 
Any symptoms either of external or internal hemorrhage, we are not justified 
in interfering directly, either for the purpose of exciting the uterus, or still less 
of removing the placenta. This condition chiefly occurs where the uterus has 
been previously much distended, or suddenly emptied of its contents, where it 
has been exhausted by long and difi&cult parturition, and< also, as Leroux has 
observed, " in women of a phlegmatic temperament and lax fibre, who, during 
pregnancy, have suffered much ill . health, by which the tone of the solids has 
been weakened ; who have very large pelves, and a soft dilatable os uteri." 
iSnr lea Pertes de Sang, 1776.) 

We must therefore give the uterus time to recover from the great and sudden 
change which it has undergone, to collect its strength, to remodel and arrange 
its forces, until it is at length able, not only to resume its efforts, but to contract 
to that extent which shall both insure the expulsion of the placenta and the 
safety of the patient Whilst this state of inertia lasts, the patient should be 
kept as quiet as possible ; she should be placed in a comfortable posture, take 
a little cool drink from time to time (as cold tea, toast and water, &c.), in order 
to refresh her*; or, if she has been much exhausted by her labour, a glass of 
wine may be given with good effect If, however, hemorrhage appears, this 
shows that a separation of the placenta from the uterus must have taken place : 

* A sudden drink of cold fluid will generally excite contractions of the uterus, owing to thb 
•close sjrmpathT which exists between it and the stomach. A couple of ounces, at most, will tab 
sufficient for this purpose, if swallowed quickly ; a larger quantity not only fails of its effect, by 
oppressing the stomach, but, by filling it with fluid, renders almost inert any stimuli or medic^et 
i^ch may afterwards be required. 
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oar great object should now be to excite contraction of the uteres, for by 
this means alone can we stop the discharge. 

In ordinary cases, a little circular friction with the tips of the fingers over 
the fundus will generally be sufficient If the uterus be^s to swell, we mar 
grasp it with a sudden but moderate degree of force ; or we may give tbe 
fimdus every now and then a smart jog widi our hand. Whilst these measures 
are pursuing, a dose of secale comutum (see Dtstocia, p. 209.) will be of 
great service ; for even if it does not act soon enough to aid the expulsion of 
the placenta, it contributes greatly to insure the contraction of the utenis 
afterwards. If the haemorrhage nevertheless continues proftise, it will be ae- 
cessary to introduce the hand into the uterus and remove the half-separated 
placenta : its contractions are too feeble for that purpose of itself^ and the 
presence of the hand in its cavity, and the artificial separation of the placenta, 
act as a stimulus, and rouse it to greater activity. The opinion that we oily 
increase the danger by thus increasing the bleeding surface does not iold 
good, when, from the profuseness of the haemorrhage, it has become evident 
that the greater part of the placenta is already separated from the uterus ; oa 
the other hand, where there is but a slight discharge, the case is very different, 
and would not justify our having recourse to so strong a measure. 

If the contraction which has been excited by the artificial removal of th3 
placenta be but temporary, we must proceed to the use of other means fcr 
the purpose of rousing the activity of the uterus. The sudden application fff 
cold is a most valuable means ; it acts here solely by the shock which it pro- 
duces at the moment, and not by lowering the circulation and fitvouring 
coagulation. Thus we find that a cold wet napkin suddenly flapped upon the 
abdomeu has an immediate effect upon the uterus ; but it ought not to remain 
on long, and the skin should be dried vrith a warm towel, in order that a fresh 
application of the cold may produce the greater effect. A series of such 
shocks may be produced by using another wet napkin to the vulva, and a third 
to the sacrum and loins ; an assistant should remove them in the order in 
which they have been applied, and dry the skin, for a repetition of the remedy, 
if necessary. 

A still more powerful mode of producing a sudden shock, and thus rousing 
the uterus to activity, is by a douche of cold water upon the abdomen. This 
may easily be effected by a teapot or kettle held at some height above, and 
slowly emptied upon the lower part of the abdomen ; the uterus will seldom 
refuse to obey such a stimulus as this, however great may be the inertia into 
which it has fallen. * The inefficiency of a prolonged application of cold to the 
abdomen, however severe, and the efficiency of Sie contrary practice, is ad- 
mirably expressed by Dr. Gooch, in his description of a dangerous case of 
hsemorrhage : — " Finding the ice so inefficient, I swept it off, and taking an 
ewer of cold water, I let its contents fall ftom a height of several feet upon 
the belly : the effect was instantaneous *, the uterus, which, the moment before, 
had been so soft and indistinct as not to be felt within the abdomen, became 
small and hard; the bleeding stopped, and the faintness ceased — a striking 
proof of the important principle that cold applied with a shock is a more 
powerful means of producing contraction of Uie uterus than a greater degree 
of cold without the shock." {An Account of some of the more important Diseases 
belonging to Women, by Robert Gooch, M.D.) 

Another mode of applying cold to induce uterine contraction, and little, if 
at all, inferior to that above mentioned, is the injection of cold water into the 
uterus itself : this can only be effectually employed after the removal of the 
placenta and membranes, and frequently proves of the greatest assistance, being 
capable of rousing the uterus when many other means have failed. If, from 
the sultriness of the weather, water cannot be procured of sufficient coldness, 
or if the case be very urgent, vinegar and water in equal parts may be used ; 
but the injections of spirit and water, which some have recommended, can 
Bcarcely he considered as a safe procee^img. 
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These various means frequently require to be repeated several times before 
the contraction of the uterus becomes permanent, nor must we be discouraged 
by finding the uterus becoming soft again in a minute or two after ceasing to 
use them; for we may feel assured, with few exceptions, that if we can only 
keep the uterus, by this means, in a state of tolerable contraction for half an 
hour, it will ultimately become permanent, and remain so of itself. * 

It is in these cases where pressure is of so much importance, not for the 
purpose of producing uterine contraction, as of maintaining it when once ex- 
cited. By pressure applied at this moment, we may frequently keep the enfeebled 
uterus in a state of contraction, which, but for this support, would have yielded 
to the general force of the circulation, and have again expanded. For the same 
reason, whenever the uterus begins to swell again from Internal haemorrhage, 
and by the renewal of the above remedies, it becomes hard, but does not diminish 
in size : this shows that the contraction has not been powerful enough to expel 
the blood, which, in all probability, has already begun to coagulate in its 
cavity : where this is the case, the hand, or at least two fingers, should be 
passed, to dislodge the clots, and assist in their expulsion ; after which, a cloth 
folded into a thick compress should be placed over the fundus, and firmly 
bandaged upon the abdomen by a broad towel. 

Where every means has failed to induce a sufficient or permanent degree of 
contraction, we believe that the only certain means which remains, is putting 
the child to its mother's breast. Under no circumstances do we see the sym- 
pathy between the uterus and the breast so beautifully displayed as here, and 
we may most truly affirm that we have never known it fail where the mother 
was sufficiently conscious to know that it was her own child. To a bystander, 
ignorant of what was taking place, the sudden gush of blood mixed with 
coagula, which follows the application of the child, would be nothing less 
than a sign of renewed danger, while, in fact, it is a proof that the uterus is 
l)eginning to contract and expel its contents. 

If the pulse has been seriously reduced by the loss of blood which the patient 
has sustained, a glass of wine, or a spoonful or two of brandy, will be of great 
service in rousing the vital powers ; and this must be repeated or increased, 
according to the urgency of the circumstances ; a little weak beef-tea, given 
from time to time, frequently appears to rouse the system, even more than the 
brandy, and is more refreshing to the patient ; it can also be taken in larger 
quantities, for when the exhaustion is very great, stimuli appear to excite 
vomiting, which is by all means to be avoided. Where, however, it occurs 
spontaneously, it need not be looked upon in so formidable a light : thus Dr. 
Denman observes, " when patients have suffered much from loss of blood, a 
vomiting is often brought on, and sometimes under circumstances of such 
extreme debility, that I have shrunk with apprehension lest they, should have 
been destroyed by a return or increase of the hsemorrhage, which I concluded 
was inevitable, softer so violent an effort : but there is no reason for this ap- 
prehension ; for though vomiting may be considered as a proof of the injury 
which the constitution has suffered by the haemorrhage, yet the action of 
Tonuting contributes to its suppression, perhaps by some revulsion, and 
certainly by exciting a more vigorous action of the remaining powers of the 
constitution, as is proved by the amendment of the pulse, and of all other 
appearances immediately after the vomiting." 

When a slight trickling of blood continues, although the uterus is tolerably 
hard and contracted, it will be desirable to make an examination, for we shall 
frequently find a long slender coagulum hanging through the os uteri into the 
Tagina, upon the removal of which the discharge will cease. 

The application of the child to the breast is not less valuable for preventing 
any return of the haemorrhage than for stopping it in the first instance i we 

* ** Cold ii^jections," says Dr. Young, ** should be thrown into the uterus^ and repeated Uxl 
or tweWe times ; as on this the success depends." (MS. Lecturea > 
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are never perfectly secure agiunst hssmorrhage coming on during the first few 
hours after delivery, even where every thing has turned out as favourahly as 
possible : the exhaustion from the length or severity of the labour, the warmth 
of the bed, and in some cases, it would even seem, the relaxing dBfects of deep 
sleep, are all liable to be followed by inertia uteri and hsemorrhage. In no 
way can we insure our patient so completely against this kind of danger as 
by putting the child to the breast ; the uterine contraction which it ^Lcites is 
not only powerful, but permanent ; nor do we consider that a practitioner is 
justified in leaving a patient in whom the uterus has shown a disposition to 
inertia without having insured her safety by this simple but effectual safe-guard. 
There is a form of haemorrhage after the birth of the child, which seems 
to depend upon an over-distended state of the circulation, and where its activity 
appears too great for the contractile power of the uterus ; so that, in spite of the 
uterus being tolerably firm and hard, a profuse hsemorrhage is almost sure to 
follow the separation of the placenta. This condition has been described by 
the late Dr. Gooch, and still more recently by Professor Michaelis of ELiel ; to 
the former, especially, are we indebted, not only for having first pointed oat 
this important fiict, but for having placed it before us in the simplest and 
clearest light. " I had now witnessed," says Dr. Grooch, *' two labours in the 
same person, in which, though the uterus contracted in the ordinary degree, 
profuse hsemorrhage had nevertheless occurred : let me be understood — after 
the birth of the child, I laid my hand on the abdomen, and felt the utems 
within, of that size and hardness, which is generally unattended by and pre- 
cludes hsemorrhage ; in both instances, the labour had been attended by an ex- 
cessively full and rapid circulation. I could easily understand that a conr 
traction of the uterus, which would preclude hsemorrhage in the ordinary state 
of circulation, might be insufficient to prevent it during this violent action of 
the bloodvessels ; and the inference I drew was, that, in this case, the hsemor^ 
rhage depended not on a want of contraction of the uterus, but on a want of 
tranquillity of the circulation ; and that if ever she became pregnant agiun, a 
mode of treatment which would cause her to fall in labour with a cool «lcin 
and a quiet pulse, would be the best means of preventing a recurrence of the 
accident" This will be effected by an occasional venesection during the 
last weeks of pregnancy, by the use of saline laxatives ; and if there be still 
much disposition to heat of surface, and excitement of circulation, by doses of 
nitre three times a day, and by strict antiphlogistic regimen. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INYEB8ION OF THE UTEBITS. 



Partial and complete, — Causes. — Diagnosis and symptoms, — ■ Treatment, — 
Chronic inversion, — Extirpation of the uterus. 

The uterus is liable, although rarely, to a peculiar displacenient called 
inversion, where the fundus is forced down into the cavity of the uterus, and 
so through the os uteri into the vagina ; or where the whole utems is turned 
wrong side outwards, the fundus appearing at the os externum, the former 
being the partial, the latter the complete inversion : in the latter it is not onl^ 
the entire uterus which is inverted, but it is also ih» vagina, so that l3ie whole 
mass which the uterus forms at the os externum is attached to the inverted 
vagina as by a hollow pedicle, and is encircled by the os uteri close to the 
labia ; the external surface of the mass is the inner surface of the uterus. 

As it is impossible for the fundus to descend through the os uteri when this 

is not dilated and open, it is evident that, except in certain cases of polypus, 

inversion of the uterus can- only take pWe VmsnftaMA^-^ «&«t ^^i^^et'j, \1 %i 
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this moment, especially when the uterus has been too suddenly emptied of its 
contents, any force be applied to the fundus, it may be easily pushed down 
into the cayity, or, by the continued action of that force, the fundus may be 
carried through the os uteri or even through the os externum. 

Causes, Where this force has been applied externally, it may be pro- 
duced by iriolent straining during the last pains, yiolent efforts as coughing, 
vomiting, sneezing, &c., or by sudden attempts to rise in bed, by which the ab- 
dominal muscles are put into powerfiil action. Where, on the other hand, it 
has been applied from within, it may arise from improper attempts to extract 
the placenta be£[>re the uterus was sufficiently contracted ; where the cord has 
been unusually sh(M*t, or twisted round the child, or where the patient has been 
suddenly surprised with violent pains, and the child dashed upon the floor 
before she could reach her bed, by which means the cord has received a 
violent jerk, or has been even broken. 

It has been very much the habit to attribute inversion almost solely to these 
latter causes, and that, except where it takes place from the shortness of the 
cord, or the sudden expulsion of the child whilst the mother is in the erect 
posture, it must almost necessarily be a result of improper pulling at the cord 
on the part of the practitioner : the cases on record, however, go to prove that, 
in by far the majority of instances, no force of this sort had been applied to the 
fundus ; and in those instances where the child has been dashed upon the floor 
and the cord broken (some six or seven of which have at different times oc* 
cnrred under our own notice), th% fundus has not once been pulled down, al- 
though the force applied to it must have been very considerable, since the very 
cord which had thus given way to the weight of the child resisted afterwards, 
on more than one occasion, a considerable effort which we made to break it. In 
by fiu* the majority of these cases, the cord has given way nearly at the same 
spot, viz. about three inches distance from the umbilicus, apparently justi- 
^ing the inference, that it was weaker here than elsewhere. Another reason 
"why the fundus should not have been pulled down by the weight of the child 
might be stated, viz. that the placenta being at that moment above the brim of 
the pelvis, the direction in which the strain was made upon the cord (viz. 
in that of the outlet, or downwards and forwards), was not much calculated 
to affect the fundus. 

** The practice of pulUng too early and violently at the cord," says Dr. Rad- 
ford, " after the expulsion of ibA child, before the uterus has contracted, so as 
to detach and expel the placenta, h^ been generally considered as the cause 
of inversion ; but we know that the accident happens before any force has been 
applied to the funis. In case fourth, the descent was so rapid and forcible 
through the os externum, that it would have been quite impossible to have re- 
sisted the unnatural action by which the organ was carried down. It has* oc- 
curred when the patient was delivered of a dead child, the funis so putrid as 
to break with a slight effort. It has been found before the cord was separated, 
and the child given to the nurse. In the practice of Ruysch, this circumstance 
took place after he had extracted a dead cnild^" * 

Still, however, it is not the less important to recommend caution, especially 
to young beginners, against pulling at the cord with too much force, in their 
hurry to bring the placenta away ; the condition of the uterus at this moment 
is highly favourable if in a state of inertia. 

XHoffnoeis and symptoms. In cases of partial inversion of the uterus, we dis- 
tinguish the disease by the absence of the hard spherical tumour of the fundus 
above the pubes, and by the presence of a globular fleshy body in the os uteri, 
which is sensible to the touch. This tumour will be found broader at the base 
than at its extremity, and surrounded b^ the os and cervix uteri, forming, as it 
were, a tight ring round it. The patient complains of a sense of dragging 

• Essay on Inversion of the Uterus. Dublin Journal for Septembcx «xid. l!(QiH«cs&»scA^iSl\ 
quoted I7 I>r. Cburcbill on Piseases of Females, p. 317. 
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amounting to severe pain in the groins and lumbar region, and which, com* 
pelling hei to strain violently, often forces the uteras further down and some- 
times induces complete inversion ; haemorrhage more or less considerable 
accompanies it ; the pain is more acute in this than in the complete inversion, 
and the haemorrhage more violent ; the patient suffers under an oppressive 
sense of sinking, with nausea or vomiting, cold clammy sweats, feeble fluttering 
or nearly extinct pulse, faintings or even convulsions. 

In the complete form we have neither the haemorrhage nor that frightful 
train of symptoms produced by the strangulated condition of the inverted 
uterus ; for now that it is fairly turned inside out, it is just, or nearly, as capable 
of contracting as in its natural state, which it is prevented from doing when 
only partially inverted : complete inversion, however, is not the less to be 
dreaded, for death may suddenly follow from the shock which the nervous 
system has sustained, or from dangerous fainting in consequence of the sudden 
evacuation of the abdominal cavity ; this latter circumstance will be aggra- 
vated by the inversion of the vagina which is apt to accompany the complete 
form, and thus give rise to considerable displacement of the intestine. 

Treatment The sooner we endeavour to return the uterus the better, for 
we shall seldom experience much difficulty in effecting our object if done im- 
mediately upon the occurrence of the accident ; indeed we know of a case 
where, under these circumstances, it was successfully returned by a midwife. 
If, on the other hand, some hours are permitted to elapse before the attempt at 
reduction is made, it will be attended with ^eat difficulty, or even prove en- 
tirely abortive ; the os uteri contracts powerfully, the uterus swells from the 
obstructed return of the circulation, inflammation rapidly follows, and di- 
minishes still further our chances of success. Dr. Denman says, '* The impos- 
sibility of replacing it, if not done soon after the accident, has been proved in 
several instances to which I have been called so early as within four hours, 
and the difficulty will be increased at the expiration of a longer time." Still, 
however, we must not despair of success, for numerous cases have been re- 
corded by different authors where the reduction has been effected after a much 
longer period. 

There has been a considerable discrepancy of opinion as to the management 
of those cases where the placenta is still adhering to the uterus, viz. whether 
it is not safer to reduce the fundus wiih the placenta, and excite the uteras 
to throw it off afterwards in the usual way, or whether we ought not to sepa- 
rate the placenta before making the attempt at reduction.. Mr. Newnham, the 
author of almost the only monograph upon this subject, reconmiends the for- 
mer mode of practice. ** It has been recommended by several respectable 
authorities to remove first the placenta, in order to diminish the bulk of the 
inverted fundus, and thus facilitate the reduction. But it is surely impossible 
that this proceeding can be attended with any beneficial consequences, whilst 
the irritation of the uterus will necessarily tend to bring on those bearing 
down efforts, which would present a material obstacle to its reduction ; and 
would increase the haemorrhage at a period when every ounce of blood is of 
infinite importance, besides returning the placenta while it remains attached 
to the uterus ; and its subsequent judicums treatment as a simply retained pla- 
centa will have a good effect in bringing on that regular and natural uterine 
contraction, which is the hope of the practitioner and the safety of the patient" 
{Essay on tfie Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Inversion of the Uterus, by 
W. Newnham, Esq. p. 14.) 

On the other hand, many authorities, especially of modem times, advocate a 
very opposite practice, and recommend that the placenta should be removed 
before attempting to reduce the fundus ; as by so doing it will pass back much 
more easily than where the bulk of the placenta is added to it. There can be 
no doubt that this practice is correct in cases of complete inversion, where, as 
we have already observed, there is little or no danger from haemorrhage, and 
where it is of the greatest importance to avwi ovwre^Vi^* c^ c^«t^ ^^^rexvta^ by 
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lessening the size of the inverted uterus as much as possible : where, however, it 
is a case of partial inversion, it is generally accompanied with haemorrhage ; aud 
here, therefore, it becomes a question how far we are justified in detaching 
the placenta, and therefore increasing the flooding, either before we are certain 
that we are able to reduce the fundus, or before we have placed the uterus in 
a condition in which it is capable of contracting. In Mr. Mann's case, quoted 
by Dr. Radford (op, cit), the inversion was evidently complete, for the uterus 
was found to have " passed externally from the vagina, and the placenta at* 
tached to it." " I first peeled the placenta from the fundus uteri, and then, 
grasping the extruded part with my hand, I did not find it very difficult to 
re-introduce it into the vagina, and to carry it through the os uteri. I followed 
with my hand, or rather pushed it forward, when I observed it suddenly start 
from me as a piece of Indian rubber would." 

Dr. Merriman, who candidly owns that he has altered his opinion on this 
point, since the last edition of his wotk on difficult parturition, in favour of 
removing the placenta, distinctly proves that the presence of this mass was 
the chief cause of the difficulty. " I tried," says he, " to effect the reduction 
without removing the placenta, but could by no possibility accomplish it till I 
had first separated the placenta : this being effected, I succeeded to my entire 
satisfaction in re-inverting the fundus." (Synopsis of Difficult Parturition.) 

In reducing the fundus, we mast not thrust our fingers collected into a 
eone against the tumour, as has been recommended by most authors ; for, by 
so doing, we only produce a depression in ij, and, as it were, re-invert or 
double the uterus upon itself, and thus add considerably to the bulk of the 
mass, and the difficulty of the reduction. We should grasp the tumour firmly, 
and push it bodily upwards in the direction of the pelvic outlet : at first little 
or no change is produced, until it has ascended so far, that the vagina which 
}iad been dragged down is returned again to its natural situation ; the hand 
must follow the tumour, and now that the lower part of the uterus is fixed, 
by the vagina being put upon the stretch, the pressure which is applied to 
the fundus will act with so much greater effect. We should endeavour to 
** return, first, that portion of the uterus which was expeUed last from the os 
uteri." (Newnham, op. cit. p! 616.) As the hand rises into the cavity of the 
pelvis, and is no longer able to grasp the tumour, so far from contracting the 
points of our fingers into a cone, it will be desirable to spread them at equal 
distances roimd it, and thus apply the pressure over a larger space : it was to 
attain this object that Leroux recommended the application of a cloth to the 
fundus, as by this means the force applied to it was more equally divided, 
(Sur les Pertes de Sang, § 218.) The hand, however, will be far preferable. We 
must gradually alter the direction in which we press up the tumour as it as- 
cends, guiding our hand in the axis of the pelvic cavity, and lastly bringing 
it upwards and forwards in that of the superior aperture. When once the 
fundus has repassed the os uteri, it usually recedes suddenly from the hand, as 
already described in Mr. Mann's case : if we feel the uterus through the ab- 
dominal parietes well contracted, there will be no need of passing the hand 
into its cavity ; but if it be still flaccid and soft, the hand should be introduced, 
not only for the purpose of guarding against any return of the inversion, but 
of exciting more active contractions by its presence. The patient should avoid 
making any sudden efforts to raise herself, or to cough, strain, or by any means 
excite the abdominal muscles to exert pressure upon the fundus, for it is 
cccasioually observed, that the disposition to inversion continues some time 
after the reduction has been effected. 

Where some little time has elapsed before any attempt is made to reduce 
the fundus, the inverted portion begins to swell from obstruction to the return 
of blood, especially where the inversion is partial, and therefore tightly girded 
by the os uteri ; the passages grow hot and dry, and the chances of reducing 
the tumour diminish in proportion. " Is it not reasonable," as Mr. Newnham 
observes, " to suppose that the first effect oi \Xift «j&<i\'i<5snX^^\jfc V^^s^sv^ ^^ 
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inflammatory action and tension of the parts, and that this rery state -will in 
itself be a sufficient obstacle to success." (Op. cit. p. 18.) If, under these cir- 
cumstances, we find that the attempt at reduction is attended with considerable 
difficulty, or is evidently impossible, it will be necessary to wait until the ex- 
eitement of the circulation, and the congestion and swelling of the parts, are 
reduced, and the passages duly relaxed by bleeding ; besides this, the external 
parts should be well fomented, the patient should use the warm hip bath, or sit 
oyer the steam of hot water, and throw up emollient and sedative enemata as 
recommended in our treatment of inflammation of the uterus : the operation, 
which was, during the state of inflammation and feverish excitement in which 
the patient was, strongly contra-indicated, now becomes practicable and safe, 
and the difficulties, which before would have rendered it nearly or quite im- 
possible, are now in a great measure removed. 

Wherever the uterus is completely inverted, and there is reason to expect 
considerable difficulty in reducing it, we shall find great benefit in adopting 
the mode of practice reconmiended by Mr. C. White of Manchester, viz. of 
Urmly grasping the tumour until we have succeeded in considerably diminish- 
ing its size, and thus removing the chief obstacle to its reduction. '* I grasped 
the body of it in my hand," says Mr. W., " and held it there fbr spme time^ 
in order to lessen its bulk by compression. As I soon perceived that it began 
to diminish, I persevered, and soon after made another attempt to reduce it, 
by thrusting at its fundus ; it began to give way. I continued the force till I 
had perfectly returned it, and had insinuated my hand into its body : it was 
no sooner reduced, than the pulse in her wrist began to beat : she recovered 
as fast as we could wish." (White, on Lying'in Women, case* 19. Appendix, 
p. 429. 2d edit.) 

Where the fundus is partially inverted, and the os uteri girds it very tightly, 
so as not only to produce very Mghtful Sjnnptoms arising from the strangulated 
condition of the organ, but idso to render its reduction a matter of great diffi- 
culty, or even impossibility. Dr. Dewees has advised that, so far from attempting 
to push up the fimdus, we should rather try to bring it down, and thus render 
the inversion complete ; by this means, the " pain, faintness vomiting, deli- 
rium, cold sweats, convulsions, extinct pulse," &c. will not only be relieved, but 
the fiirther danger from haemorrhage prevented. 

" The propriety and safety of this plan is, it must be confessed, predicated 
upon the happy result of a solitary case, but, from its entire and speedy suc- 
cess in this instance, it is rendered more than probable that it will be of equal 
advantage if employed in others ; * all reasoning upon the subject ' is certamly 
in its favour ; and experience, so far as a single case may be entitled such, is 
equally so. The patient is to be placed upon her back near the edge of the 
bed, and have her legs supported by proper assistants ; the hand is to be intro- 
duced along the inferior part of the vagina, but sufficiently high to seize the 
uterus pretty firmly ; it is then to be drawn gently and steadily downward 
and outward, until the inversion is completed : this will be known by a kind 
of jerk, announcing the passing of the confined part though the stricture. 
Traction should now cease, and the part be carefully examined ; if the inver- 
sion be complete, the mouth of the uterus will no longer be felt, and there will 
be an inmiediate cessation of pain and other distressing sensations." (Dewees, 
Compendious System of Midwifery^ § 1318. 

Chronic inversion. Where some time has already elapsed since the occur- 
rence of the accident, and the more distressing symptoms have subsided, the 
inversion now passes into a chronic state, which, although not immediately 
dangerous to life, will ultimately be not less fatal The form of the tumour 
gradually alters ; it assumes a more polypoid shape, from the increasing con- 
traction of its mouth narrowing the upper part of it; and now the diagnosis 
from polypus sometimes becomes exceedingly difficult, the more so as the 
pressure produced by the os uteri dimimshea tlie sensibility of the fundus. 
Hence, as Mr. Newnhsan observes, we may conc\\x^<e, **■ \JaaX\\.S& oA.'u}ai)& d.\|jvc«lt) 
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and sometimes impossihle, "with our present knowledge, to distingaish/Mirfuii and 
chronic inversion ofihe uterus from polypus; since, in both diseases, the os nteri 
irill be found encircling the sommit of the tumour, and, in either case, the 
finger may be passed readily around it. And if, in order to remove this un* 
certainty, the entire hand be introduced into the vagina, so as to allow the 
finger to pass by the side of the tumour to the extremity of the space remaining 
between it and the os uteri ; and if we find that the fbager soon arrives at this 
point, it will be impossible to ascertain whether it rests against a portion of the 
uterus which has been inverted in the usual way, or l^ the long-continued 
dragging of the polypus upon its fundus. And iS, under these embarrassing 
circumstances, we csdl to our assistance our ideas concerning the form of polypus^ 
its enlarged base and narrow peduncle, we must also recollect the abundant 
evidence to prove that the neck of such a tumour is often as large, and some- 
times larger, than its inferior extremity, and we shall still be left in inexplicable 
uncertainty." 

The periodical heemorrhages, with profuse leucorrhoea during the intervals, 
are too common, both to chronic partial inversion and to polypus, to afford 
any certain means of diagnosis ; and the gradually increasing debility, from 
the constant drain upon the system and ultimate breaking up of the general 
health, may be as much the result of the one as of the other. The rugged 
uneven suiface ci the inverted uterus, the smoothness of a polypus, are dis- 
tinctions not of long eontinuance ; fior, after'a while, the uterus gradually be* 
comes smoother, whereas a polypus rarely continues long in the vagina without 
its surfisu^ becoming irreguhur from exeding ulceration. 

It might be a question whether it would not be possible to detect the men- 
strual fluid at the catamenial periods oozing from the surfieuse of the inverted 
uterus : that this is quite possible in cases of complete inversion, is a well- 
known fact, but how far it can be detected in the partial form is not so certain, 
as the position of the tumour pretty high-up in the vagina would prevent our 
ascertaining it, especially when there is more or less hsemorrhage going on. 
In most cases, the history of the case, and our not being able to pass up a 
catheter fkr beyond the os uteri, which completely surrounds the neck of the 
tumour without adhering to it, are the chief points upon which we must found 
our diagnosis. 

" WMlst the inverted uterus remains in the vagina, the discharge (excepting 
at the periods of menstruation) will be of a mucous kind ; but if the uterus falls 
lower, so as to protrude beyond the external parts, the exposure of that surfeu^, 
which in a natural state lined the cavity, to air, as well as to occasional in- 
juries, may induce inflammation and ulceration over a part or the whole of its 
surface ; and the mucous discharge may be changed to one of a purulent kind, 
80 considerable in quantity as to debilitate the constitution, and to cause all the 
common symptoms of weakness." (Sir C. M. Clarke, on the Diseases of Females, 
part L p. 156.) 

Although such a length of time has elapsed since the inversion that it has 
become of the chronic kmd, still we are not justifled in giving up all hopes as 
to the possibility of returning it. Dr. Churchill has given an interesting sum- 
mary of cases where many days, and in one case even twelve weeks, had in- 
tervened, and yet, nevertheless, where the reduction was successfully effected. 
(On the Principal Diseases of Females, p. 331.) We may also add two very re- 
markable cases related by Boyer (quoted by Kilian), viz. where the uterus had 
resisted every endeavour to reduce the inversion, which in one case had remained 
fourteen days, in the other more than eight years, and where, in consequence 
of a sudden and violent fall upon the nates, reduction followed spontaneously 
and permanently. 

Extirpation of the uterus. Where, however, the powers of the system are 
rapidly breaking, from the profuse hsemorrhages at each menstrual period, and 
not less profuse discharge during the intervals, the only means of saving the 
patient is by treating the case as one of poVypxiS) ot, Vsl o\!b£t -^ott^^^t^sa^^s^rv^ 
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fhe uterus by ligature. Numerous cases are on record where this has succeeded 
perfectly, although during the process the patient suffered from several attacks 
of pain and even inflammation, occasionally requiring the ligature to be loos- 
ened for a while. In the case recorded by Mr. Newnham, rather more than 
three weeks were required before the separation of the tumour was effected. 
When once this source of irritation is removed, the haemorrhage and other dis- 
charges which had so greatly reduced the patient cease, and, as in cases of 
polypus, a most striking and favourable change is produced, the health and 
strength return, and the recovery of the patient is complete. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ENCYSTED PLACENTA. 



Situation in the uterus. — Adherent placenta, — Prognosis and treatment — Placenta 
left in the uterus, — Absorption of retained placenta, 

Bt the term encysted placenta we mean that state of irregular uterine action 
after the expulsion of the child, where the lower portion of the uterus, parti- 
cularly the OS uteri internum, is closely contracted, while the fundus contains 
the placenta enclosed in a species of cyst or cavity formed by itself and the 
body of the uterus. 

Upon examination externally, we find the fundus pretty firmly contracted, 
but probably somewhat higher up the abdomen than usual ; the vagina and os 
uteri externum, or os tincse, are usually found dilated, the passage gradually 
tapering like a funnel to the os uteri internum, or upper end of the canal of the 
cervix. 

Situation in the uterus. This state has been very generally considered to 
arise from a spasmodic contraction in the circular fibres of the body of the 
uterus, by which it was as if tightly girded by a cord at its middle, and, from 
the form it was supposed to take, was called hour-glass contraction of the uterus. 

From the observations of later years there is much reason to suppose that 
the true hour-glass contraction, as now described, is of very rare occurrence* 
even if it does take place at all ; and that, in by far the majority of cases, 
the stricture is either produced by the upper part of the cervix, as we have 
already mentioned, or resides in the os uteri externum or inferior portion of 
the cervix. 

Baudelocque was the first who pointed out the neck of the uterus as the rea. 
seat of the stricture in these cases : ** that circle (says he) of the uterus which 
is round the child's neck, according to the general laws of its contraction, must 
narrow itself much quicker after delivery than the other circles which compose 
that viscus, because it is already narrower, and its forced dilatation at the instant 
of the expulsion of the child's trunk is only momentary, and because it has na- 
turally more tendency to close than the other circles have, since it is that 
which constitutes the neck of the uterus in its natural state." (Baudelocque, 
Heath's Trans, vol. ii. § 969.) 

Dr. Douglas of DubUn also investigated this subject, and came to a similar 
conclusion : he considered that encysted or incarcerated placenta from hour- 
glass contraction, resulted either from morbid adhesion of the placenta, or from 
inactivity of the uterus, and does not occur as a primary affection : his observ- 
ations lead to the conclusion that the stricture in hour-glass contraction 
** does not form from the middle circumference of the uterus ; it is formed by the 
lowest verge of its thickly muscular substance, at the line of demarcation of its 
body and cervix." " Thus, then, it would appear that the upper chamber com- 
piises in its formaiion the entire oi the '\K)dy oi ^<& i»siii\]A\ ^Vdlst the lower 
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chamber engages only the cervix uteri and the vagina." (Medical Transactioiu 
of the C60, ofPhya, voL vi p. 393.) 

The late W. J. Schmitt of Vienna considered that the stricture was produced 
by the os tincse, or os uteri externum. 

From our own experience we would say that the seat of the stricture varies 
considerably in different cases ; that in the simplest form it is nothing more 
than a contracted state of the os uteri externum ; that in others it is formed 
by the upper portion of the cervix uteri, or os uteri internum ; but in other in* 
stances it appears to be formed by the inferior segment of the uterus itself. 
The contraction in this part of the uterus, which, according to the observations 
of Professor Michaelis, comes on when the os uteri is fully developed, and, by 
closely surrounding the head, is one chief means by which prolapsus of the cord 
is prevented, may easily produce a state of stricture after the birth of the child, 
and thus retain the placenta ; it may, however, be questioned whether this 
portion of the uterus, when fully dilated by pregnancy, and which then forms 
its inferior segment, would not become the os uteri internum when the uterus 
is empty and contracted. 

Hour-glass contraction of the uterus is liable to occur where the action of 
the uterus lias been much deranged or exhauste4) either by the unusual ra- 
pidity or excessive protraction of the labour. In all cases where the child has 
been rapidly expelled before the uterus has had time to contract regularly and 
uniformly, the disposition in the os uteri to contract, as pointed out by Bau- 
delocque, will manifest itself. This state may also be induced by great pre- 
vious distension, as from twins, or too much liquor amnii ; by irritation, as by 
improperly pulling at the cord, by having used too much force in artificially 
delivering the child, by the introduction of the hand or instruments too cold, 
&c. The most frequent cause however is over anxiety to remove the placenta; 
the cord is frequently pulled at, and at length the os uteri is excited to contract ; 
in this case we generally find the stricture at the os tincee, which yields 
without much difficulty, either by gentle friction with the hand over the fundus, 
and cautiously pulling the placenta in the axis of the superior aperture, or by 
introducing the hand and bringing it away. 

Adherent placenta. When the placenta is still attached either wholly or in 
part, there are generally some preternatural adhesions to the uterus, which, 
by keeping its upper portion distended, give rise to partial contractions 
below. This condition of the placenta is observed to attend nearly every 
severe case of hour-glass contraction ; in some instances its whole surface ap- 
I>ear8 as if grown to the uterus, forming an adhesion so close and intimate as to 
be overcome with the greatest difficulty : we have met with cases where the 
placenta tore up into shreds which still adhered to the uterus as strongly as 
before ; in others, however, the adhesions are of smaller extent, varying from 
the size of a shilling to that of a crown piece, sometimes there being only one, 
sometimes two or three in the same placenta. 

The nature of these adhesions is but little understood ; it is generally con- 
sidered that they have been produced by some inflammatory process taking 
place between the uterus and placenta ; and certainly the firm feel and lighter 
colour of the part which has been adherent might, perhaps, justify such a con- 
clusion. Cases have occurred where the inflammatory action has extended in 
the contrary direction (outwards), producing mischief in the neighbouring 
parts, viz. abscess and injury of the pelvic periosteum with subsequent pelvic 
exostosis. (Netie Zeitschrift fur Geburtskundet band v. heft 1.) We may also 
observe, that these adhesions of the placenta usually occur several times in the 
same individuaL 

Prognosis and treatment. The danger in these cases depends chiefly on 
the presence or absence of haemorrhage ; in the latter case, we may wait 
safely, and give the uterus the opportunity of contracting upon the pla- 
centa, so as ultimately to dilate the stricture and expel it In most m<&\AXi<^v 
where the os tincse is the seat of the contraction, an^ xYie'^AaAesiXaw V^ V&\^>QaS^ 
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the case here) already detached, a little patience, aided by gentle frictioa of 
the fundus, and carefully abstaining from all irritation of the os uteri, will be 
sofficient to attain this object ; the 08 uteri will gradually relax and the pla- 
centa slowly exude into the vagina. Where, from the feel of the fundus, the 
uterus appears still unable to exert such a degree of contraction as shall over- 
power the OS uteri, we may follow the plan of Dr. Dewees, in his section ** On 
the enclosed and partially protruded Placenta," and rouse its activity by some 
doses of ergot : " should this not succeed within ah hour, the uterus must be 
gently entered, by slowly dilating the os uteri, and the placenta removed," 
One finger after the other must be passed through the os uteri,' until it has 
yielded sufficiently : if the placenta be quite detached, two fingers will gene- 
rally be sufficient for this purpose, by which means it may be gradually brought 
down into the palm of the hand, and then removed. 

Where more or less of it is morbidly adherent, which may be presumed 
when it continues for some time at the upper part of the uterus without any 
disposition to descend, we must carefully introduce the whole hand, and 
endeavour to find the edge of the placenta at which we should begin the 
process of separation. Where, however, the edge is very thin, and the at- 
tachment firm, it is not easy to effect this without risk of ii^uring the stmc- 
ture of the uterus itself with the nails, nor can we always disting^h the thin 
and closely, adherent edge of the placenta ftom the uterus itself: in these 
cases it will be safer to plunge the fingers into the central and thicker portions 
of the mass, and gi'adually separate it towards the circumference. "V^erever 
this dose adhesion prevails over a considerable extent, it becomes nearly im- 
possible to prevent portions being left adhering to the uterus ; thus it not un- 
frequently happens, where a placenta under these circumstances has been 
artificially removed, that there are one or more large irregular cavities on 
its uterine surface, from a portion of its mass having ;been torn from it, and 
left adhering. Cases have occurred to us*, where the whole central portion 
has thus remained, the amniotic surface of the placenta having come away 
entire with the larger umbilical vessels attached to it, and merely a narrow 
margin of parenchyma at its edge ; in others, the whole mass has broken up, 
the cord, the larger branches of the umbilical vessels, and the membranes have 
come away, but the greater part of the placenta has renuuned closely adhering 
to the uterus. In such a case it becomes a question, whether it be safe to 
persist in our efforts to remove the remains of the placenta, or whether it wiH 
not be better to leave the case to nature : experience shows that the latter plan 
is the safer, and that a practitioner is not justified in running the risk of 
severely injuring the uterus by repeated and violent efforts to effect his object 

Placenta left in the uterus. Where a portion of placenta has been thus left 
in the uterus, the case may terminate in one of three ways : either it may be 
expelled in the course of from twelve to twenty-four hours, without any per- 
ceptible marks of putrefaction, and with but little or no disturbance to the 
system ; or where, after a longer interval, the discharges have become very 
offensive, and the placenta has been expelled in a putrid state, with serious 
disturbance of the health ; or lastly, where the lochia has been sparing, hot 
natural, and where no trace whatever of the placenta has appeared. 

In the first mode of termination it may be presumed that the attachment of 
the placenta has yielded either to the continued contraction of the uterus, or 
ftom a slight degree of incipient putrefaction, by which its union with the 
uterus was weakened ; in the second case, from contact with the external air, 
and being constantly kept at a considerable temperature by the heat of the 
surrounding parts, the lacerated placenta rapidly putrefies, putrid matter is 
carried into the system, producing all the effects of a deadly poison, and the 
patient is placed in a state of the greatest danger ; the pulse becomes quick 
and small, tiie tongue red and dry, accompanied with great depression of the vital 

* Midwifery Hospital Reports. Med. GaxeUetHLKj %V,\S^\ v&v^ Ksai%«%,l837. 
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powen, the uterus frequently swells, grows hard, and excessiyely painfol, 
followed by general peritonitis ; it is not however the inflammation which 
necessarily destroys the patient, but the prostrating effects upon the nerrous 
system, produced by the introduction of an animal poison into the circulation. 

AbmrptUm of retained placenta. Where the placenta has not been much 
lacerated, or at any rate where every portion has been removed which could 
te separated without violence, where tdso the uterus has contracted firmly and 
closely, the part which is retained does not pass into putrefaction, little or no 
inconvenience is experienced by the patient; the lochia, as we before observed, 
is sparing but natural, and ceases after the usual time, but not a trace of ihe 
placenta comes away. This fact has been repeatedly noticed, especially in 
kter years; but the attention of medical men was first called to the subject by 
Professor Naegele of Heidelberg in 1828. In 1802, and again in 1811, cases 
of premature expulsion of the foetus occurred to him where the membranes 
and placenta did not come away, and where no trace whatever of them ap* 
peared afterwards. In 1828 * his assistance was required in a case of unusually 
firm adhesion of the placenta, and where, from this as well as other circum- 
stances, the extraction was so difficult that he was compelled to leave consider- 
ably more than one third in the uterus. {Med, Gaz, Jan. 10. 1829.) About the 
same time a most interesting case was published by Professor Salomon of 
I^yden, where the whole placenta of a child only three weeks short of the full 
time was retained by the firm contraction of the uterus, and, according to Dr. 
Salomon's view of it, removed by the process of absorption. About the end of 
the third week, the uterus, which had hitherto been larger than is natural 
under ordinary circumstances after labour, and more globular, now diminished 
considerably, and began to assume the usual form as in the unimpregnated 
state. Besides the cases already alluded to, which we have described in our 
Midwifery Hospital Reports, we may again refer to one which was mentioned 
by Dr. Young, formerly professor of Midwifery at Edinburgh : " I could get 
my hand to the placenta, but no further, the uterus having formed a kind of 
pouch for it, so that at last I was obliged to trust to nature ; what was very re" 
markablef the placenta never came away, yet the woman recovered." 

Cases have also occurred where the placenta, after having been retained' 
many days in the uterus, has been expelled quite fresh, the edges worn or 
rather dissolved away by the process of absorption ; thus Dr. Denman men- 
tions one where the whole placenta was retained till the fifteenth day after 
labour, and was then expelled with little signs of putrefaction except upon the 
membranes, the whole surface which had adhered exhibiting fresh marks of 
separation. Cases of abortion have occasionally been observed where the em* 
bryo has escaped, but the secundines have never come away, although the dis- 
charges, &c. have been watched with the greatest attention ; after a time the 
menses have returned, the patient has again become pregnant, and has passed 
through her labour at the full term without any thing unusual occurring. 

The subject has recently been considered very fully and much interesting 
knowledge added by Dr. Villeneuve of Marseilles. Besides putting the fact 
beyond all doubt, he shows that cases of total adhesion are rarely if ever 
fatal; and that, where cases have terminated fatally, the placenta has only par- 
tially adhered, and the patient has been either destroyed by heemorrhage, or 
by the effects arising firom the absorption of putrid matter, or from injury of 
the uterus in attempting to remove the placenta. He considers that a placenta 
which is not fixed to the uterus by organic and intimate adhesions cannot be 
absorbed, though it may perhaps be retained for several days without danger, 
if there is contraction of the uterus. {Gazette Midicah de Paris, July 8. 1840.) 
It may, however, be doubted whether this last observation be correct, as it is a 
well-established fact that cows which had been supposed with calf, and in which 

* " I have reason to believe that a placenta which is entire and unii\jured, which is enclosed 
in the uterus, adherent to it, and shut out from access o( air, never becomes ip>iATidL^'' V^^\?W«ak 
Saxtorpb, Gesamm. Sckrfften,) 
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the symptoms of pregnancy had again subsided, have afterwards been killed 
and nothing but the bones of the calf found in the uterus, the soft parts having 
been removed by absorption. The same fact has been observed also in sheep 
and other animsds ; and knowing how abundantly the human uterus is supplied 
with absorbents, coupled with what has been already stated, there can be little 
or no doubt but that the placenta in these cases had been acted upon by a 
similar process. Although we strongly deprecate repeated attempts to remove 
the adherent portions of placenta, especisdly where we have brought away a 
considerable quantity of its foetal part, still we would warn our readers agaiiist 
leaving any loose ragged pieces in the uterus, for these rapidly pass into putre- 
fiiction, and produce the sdarming symptoms above mentioned. The safety of 
our patient mainly depends on the firm contraction of the uterus preventing 
the access of air, and on our constantly removing, by means of injections, any 
putrid discharge which may have collected. The sparing quantity of lochia 
which has generally been observed, especially where the whole surface of the 
placenta has adhered, can easily be accounted for, the greater portion of the 
vessels which ordinarily furnish this discharge being closed up by the adherent 
mass : from the same reason we can explain why cases of total attachment of 
the placenta are rarely or never attended with haemorrhage. 

Lastly, should any symptoms of fever or abdominal inflammation supervene, 
they must be treated according to the rules which we have given under these 
heads. 



• CHAPTER IX. 

PRECIPITATE LABOUR. 



Violent uterine action, — Causes. — Deficient resistance, — Effects of precipitate 
labour. — Rupture of the cord, — Treatment, — Connection of precipitate utbour 
with mania. 

The second division of Dystocia comprises those species of labour where 
It becomes dangerous for the mother or child, without obstruction to its pro- 
gress. Of these we shall first consider precipitate or too rapid labour, not 
only because it is liable to be followed by a great variety of injurious results, 
but also because it has received little or no notice by the obstetric authors of 
this country. 

Precipitate labour depends on one of two conditions; either the expeUing 
powers exceed their ordinary degree of activity, or the resistance to the passage 
of the child is less than usual. " Every normal labour has a certain course, 
which is neither too slow nor too quick. The passages are thus dilated gra- 
dually and without excessive suffering ; the uterus is felt alternately hard and 
soft ; and the pains have certain and regular intervals, which become very gra- 
dually shorter, during which both mother and child are enabled to recover 
themselves." ( Wigand, Geburt des Menschen, vol. L p. 68.) 

Violent uterine action. In the present case the pains are extremely violent 
from the very commencement of the labour ; they produce great suffering ; 
each pain lasts a considerable time, and the intervals between them are very 
short During their presence, the patient is irresistibly compelled to bear down 
and strain with all her force *, the whole body partakes of the general excite- 
ment : the patient is more restless and less manageable than usiud, her manner 
is altered and becomes strange; the head is hot, the face flushed, and the 
pulse quick and fulL 

In some cases the intervals between the psdns are scarcely perceptible, for 

one pain has scarcely left off before the next has already commenced ; or the 

uterus falls into a state of continued violent contraction, which does not cease 

until the child is driven into the world. TYie «XAom«cv.\&'^«rj\uK^dsmnsthe 
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pain, the whole body stiff and rigid ; the patient expresses her sufferings very 
loudly, or actually raves -with pain. From the constant and irresistible effort 
to strain, it seems as if she has scarcely time to get her breath, for she con- 
tinues to hold it so long that respiration might be almost supposed to have 
stopped altogether. " As long as consciousness remains, the impulse to lay 
hold of any object within reach and pull by it is extraordinarily strong, until at 
length, in the midst of a violent scream, or grinding of the teeth, covered with 
sweat and with simultaneous evacuation of the rectum and bladder, she is sud- 
denly delivered." (Wigand, op. cif. vol. i. p. 71.) 

Causes, This storm of uncontrollable uterine action " appears to depend 
upon an unusually powerful influence of the nervous system upon the con- 
tractile fibres of the uterus, or upon a morbid degree of irritability." (Ibid,) 
In some cases it appears as an individual peculiarity, every successive labour of 
the patient being remarkable for its violence and rapidity. Precipitate labours 
of this kind are frequently observed to be hereditary, and, like an opposite and 
equally faulty condition of the expelling powers, viz. slow and lingering uterine 
action, are sometimes peculiar to certain families, the mother and the sisters 
of the patient having had all their labours peculiarly rapid and violent. 

The character of the catamenial periods before pregnancy is frequently 
observed to bear a considerable relation to that of the labours in the same 
individual ; thus, if she has always suffered much pain and other symptoms of 
uterine excitement just before or during these times, so much so as even to 
require slight medical treatment to allay the periodical suffering, the uterus 
almost invariably manifests a similar degree of energy and irritability 
during labour On the other hand, where the menstrual periods produce so 
little suffering or derangement that, but for the appearance of the discharge 
itself, the patient has scarcely any means of determining their recurrence, the 
uterus betrays a similar want of activity when labour comes on, which may 
therefore, cceteris paribus, be expected to be slow and lingering. 

Mental affections, which we have already shown to be capable of retarding 
labour, occasionally have the opposite effect, and rouse the uterus to violent 
action. It is well known that the dread of the forceps, which the practitioner 
has declared would be required, has frequently been followed by so much ac- 
tivity of the uterus as to render its application unnecessary. 

Where the patient is stout, robust, and plethoric, or of a nervous hysterical 
habit, this state of unruly uterine action is frequently attended with great cerebral 
excitement; during the pains she raves wil(Uy, and for the time becomes quite 
unmanageable, or in other cases this state passes into actual convulsions. 

In febrile diseases, especially of the eruptive kind, the labour is usually of 
this character ; the exertions of the uterus in such cases, especially in scarlet 
fever, are sometimes quite extraordinary, so that the child seems to be bom 
without any effort on the part of the mothei^. This is of great importance in 
inflammation of the lungs, &c. where the patient would be unable to inflate 
the lungs to that extent which is necessary for any violent efforts. 

Deficient resistance. Where the rapidity of the labour arises from want of 
that degree of resistance to the expelling powers which is natural, it may 
depend on circumstances connected with the mother or the child : thus, it may 
arise from too large a pelvis ; the head, covered by the inferior portion of the 
uterus, is forced down deeper into the pelvis than usual, especially i^ as is not 
unfrequenUy the case, this state be accompanied with violent and powerful 
pains ; the head may thus be actually forced through the os externum before it 
has passed the os uteri : cases have been recorded where nearly the whole 
uterus, has been thus protruded. In an " extraordinary case," as Deventer justly 
terms it, " the head of the child had passed the os externum as far as the 
shoulders, and only the summit of it was visible, three quarters at least of the 
head being still enclosed in the uterus, although the head and neck had already 
passed." (^Notmm Lumen, part ii. chap. 3.) 

In other cases the sudden expulsion of the ehVXd v^^vca \x^ ^e^\A xs^^x^ 
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upon the great dilatability of the soft parts, and may occnr quite independently 
ii any disease. We recollect a case of this sort where the patient, a healthy 
woman, had only two pains — the first awoke her out of a sound sleep and rap- 
tured the membranes, the next droye the child with great violence into the 
bed. Where the patient is weakened by previous disease, and the soft parts 
are very relaxed and flaccid, they produce no resistance to the advance of the 
head: this condition is very unfavourable, ** as it implies a greater state of re- 
laxation, or want of tone, than is compatible with the welfare of the patient : 
hence it is seldom found to take place except when the imfortnnate subject is 
sinking under the last stage of debility, as in phthisis,'' &c (Power's Midwifery, 
p. 138.) 

The want of due resistance to the expelling powers may depend upon the size 
and hardness of the head ; it is either smaller than usual, fW)m the child being 
premature, or, if of the fiill size, the cranial bones are imperfectly ossified, the 
sutures are wide, the fontanelles large, and the whole head very yielding and 
soft ; or it may depend on some congenital defect, in which the brain and cranial 
coverings are more or less imperfect. 

In the ordinary cases of precipitate labour the case depends generally on a 
complication of violent pains, wide pelvis, and small child. 

Effects of precipitate labour. Besides the mischief which may resuk frooi 
the rapid expulsion of the child causing prolapsus uteri, laceration of the va- 
gina, perineum, and haemorrhage from inertia coming on in ccmsequenoe 
of the uterus being so suddenly emptied, dangerous syncope, or even asphyxia, 
may follow from the shock which the nervous system has sustained, or in con- 
sequence of the sudden removal of that degree of pressure which the gnivid 
uterus had exerted upon the abdominal circulation during pregnancy; • Where 
the patient has been very unruly, and has exerted herself with great violence^ 
** emphysema of the face and neck (says Dr. Reid) may suddenly occur during 
labour, and cause great alarm to a young practitioner, as it alters and disfigures 
the countenance in an extraordinary manner. Great straining or sereaming 
may produce it, and it probably depends on some partialnmpture of tiie lining 
membrane of the larynx. I have seen two or three cases of this description, and 
one which occurred to a great extent in the case of an out-patient of the General 
Lying-in Hospital, in whom this tume&ction spread to the shoulders and 
chest" {Manual of Pract. Midwifery, by James Reid, M.D. p. 231.) 

The child also may suffer firom a precipitate labour, where the pains are 
excessively violent and run into each other, so that the wh<de labour is effected 
during one continued storm of uterine action. If the membranes have given 
way at an early period, so that the body of the child is exposed to the imme^te 
pressure of the pains, the abdominal circulation suffers, and the ehild is de- 
stroyed in the same way as by pressure on the cord itself; or it may be 
suddenly dashed upon the floor before the mother has had time to reach her 
bed, or even put herself in a recumbent posture upon the floor : in this way it 
may receive a severe injury upon the head, or the cord may be lacerated,and the 
child die from haemorrhage before assistance can arrive : «aoh accidents^ how- 
ever, are not so dangerous to the child as have been supposed, a flust which 
has been proved by medico-legal investigations. The direction of the pelvic 
outlet and vagina is such as to expel the child oldiquely downwards and for* 
wards when ti&e mother is in the upright posture, so that the force of the blow 
is in great measure broken by this circumstance ; the head also, as well as the 
other parts of the body, are soft and yielding, and nearly preclude the chances 
of ii^ury taking place ; the violence of the &11 is generally diminished in some 
measure by the patient being almost always compelled to drop upon her knees 
at the moment of great suffering, whilst the child is passing ; her clothes also 
surround it more or less, and thus shield it from any severe injury. 

Jiupture qftiie cord. The cord is liable to be torn in these cases, showing that 

a considerable jerk had been appWetl to \\..,\m\. -Qj^vlher the child nor its mother 

baye suffered from it Ten or twelve caaea Qi Tu\>\.\a^ «st^\iiEq« ««&» to eor 
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dwn immediate knowledge, and in none of them were any unfayourable effects 
produced. It can scarcely be imagined possible that so mach force could be 
applied to the cord, at the moment when the uterus is so suddenly evacuated, 
without inversion or prolapsus being the almost unavoidable result, the more 
80 when we recollect that the cord at the moment of birth requires consider- 
able force to break it. This circumstance may be partly attributed to the firm- 
ness with which the uterus contracts at the moment that the child is expelled, 
but chiefly to the fact that the axis of the brim is nearly at right angles with 
that of the outlet, more especially if the fundus, as is ususdiy the case, is inclined 
somewhat forwards ; the cord passes round the posterior part of the S3nnphysis 
pubis as upon a pulley, so that a considerable portion of die force which is ap- 
plied to it, is spent here before reaching the fundus uteri. It is however remark- 
able, that the umbilicus of the child should receive no injury from a jerk which 
breaks the cord, when, if we try afterwards to break the remaning pieces of the 
eord, we find that it will resist very powerful efforts : this &ct, and the circum- 
stance that the cord usually ruptures at about two or three inches from the um- 
bilicus, as in some animals, seems to imply that this part is weaker than else* 
where, as if intended by nature to give way with a moderate degree of force. 

"Wigand considers that patients are particularly disposed to have quick 
labours, who are of a scrofhlous, rheumatic, or arthritic diathesis ; that such 
patients are very liable to have adhesion of the placenta after the birth of the 
child, with hour-glass contraction : the observation however has not been con- 
iirmed by the experience of others, and certainly not by the cases which have 
come under our own notice. 

Treatment Where, from the smaUness of the child or unusual size of the 
pdvis, the pains are forcing the lower portion of the uterus down to, or through, 
the 06 externum, it will be necessary to support it carefully until the os uteri 
is sufficiently dilated to let the head pass. A case of this kind occurred to 
Professor Na^ele of Heidelberg, where during the patient's former labour the 
pains had been so violent, and &e uterus had been detruded to such an extent, 
that actually the lower half of it appeared between the labia : to prevent a si- 
milar accident occurring this time (as the pains were 'beginning to show the 
same disposition to violent action as before), he applied a broad T bandage very 
firmly upon her, coming over the os externum, so as to prevent the uterus 
being prolapsed beyond the labia ; he cut a hole in it corresponding to the 
Tagina, and the child was bom through this with perfect safety to the mother. 

"Where we have sufficient warning, opium in effective doses will probably 
assist in lulling the irritability of the uterus : if the bowels have been pre- 
viously well opened, an opiate enema will be desirable; if not, a large emollient 
enema should be premised. 

The patient should be made to lie upon her side, and not only strictly for- 
bidden to resist, to her very utmost, the urgent impulse which she feels to strain 
Slid bear down, but must carefully avoid even holding by or pushing against 
any fixed body with her hands or feet Still fiirther, to quiet the turbulence of 
the abdominal muscles, a broad bandage should be fastened firmly round the 
abdomen ; it not only gives the patient a comfortable feeling of support, but tends 
greatly to calm the spasmodic irritability of these muscles. These precautions 
"will be of so much moreHservioe if they can be used eariy, as in cases where we 
bave been already warned by the character of her previous labours : we can 
thus avoid the premature rupture of the membranes, which is a thing by all 
means to be avoided ; the uterus acts with increased power where its bulk has 
been diminished by the escape of the liquof amnii, and at the same time be* 
comes still more irritable and unruly from contracting immediately upon the 
child ; and not only is there imminent danger of its ^ving way in some part, 
but the child is almost inevitably destroyed by the violence of the pressure to 
whieh it is exposed. 

In cases where the vehemence of the expelling powers appears to be 
gnite beyond oar controul, Wigand has Tecoiimi«ii£e^ «l i»s^\^\u^'^«R^!cs^%>f^ 

Q4 
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complete syncope as the only means ; in \rhich suggestion he has been followed 
hy Froriep : neither of these authors, however, appear to have had any ex- 
perience of tills mode of treatment, and knowing how much more active the 
uterus becomes after a smart bleeding in ordinary cases, and how powerfully 
the state of syncope promotes the dilatability of the soft parts, we should 
hesitate exceedingly to employ so doubtful a remedy. Wigand also pro- 
poses, in cases of this desperate nature, to use effusion with ice-cold water to 
the abdomen and lower extremities, and by this powerful species of counter- 
irritation, produce a temporary calm for a few minutes — a measure we should 
fear of as doubtful a character as bleeding. 

Connection of precipitate ktbour with mania. Lastly, we may observe, that 
the subject of precipitate labour involves a medico-legal question of great im- 
portance and interest, which has as yet excited little or no notice in this coun- 
try, viz. as regards acts of child-murder after labours of this character. The 
state of mental excitement and frenzy into which a patient is brought, by a 
labour of f uch violence and suffering, in many cases falls little short of actual 
mania. We now and then meet with instances, where, for the first half hour 
or so after a severe and rapid labour, the patient takes a most insurmountable 
antipathy to her child, and expresses herself towards it in so unnatural a manner, 
as to contrast strangely with the tender and affectionate feelings which she 
had a short time previously expressed for it. Cases have occurred, where 
the patient has been without assistance during labour, and where, in a state of 
temporary madness from mental excitement and pain at the moment of the 
child's birth, she has committed an act of violence upon it, which has proved 
fatal ; a circumstance which, from obvious reasons, would be more liable to 
occur with single than with «narried women. These cases have been very 
carefully investigated in Germany of late, and in many of them the patient 
has been, we think, very properly acquitted, on the grounds of temporary 
insanity, having herself voluntarily confessed the act with the deepest 
remorse, at the same time declaring her utter incapacity to account for the 
wild and savage fury which seized her at the moment of delivery. 



CHAPTER X. 

PROLAPSUS OF THE UMBILICAL CORD. 

Diagnosis. — Causes. — TreatiMnt — Reposition of the cord. 

Although by no means a common occurrence, it every now and then hap- 
pens that a portion of the umbilical cord falls down between the presenting 
part of the child and the mother's pelvis either just before or during labour ; so 
that, as the child advances through the passages, its life is placed in imminent 
danger from the pressure to which the cord is exposed, obstructing the circu* 
lation in it. 

There is probably no disappointment, which the accoucheur has to meet 
with, more annoying than a case of this kind; every thing has seemed to pro- 
mise a favourable labour ; the presentation is natural, the pains are regular, the 
OS uteri is dilating readily, the mother, and, as far as we can ascertain, her 
child, are in perfect health, and yet, because a minute loop of the cord has fallen 
down by the side of its head, the labour, unless interfered with by art, will 
almost necessarily prove fatal to it. 

Diagnosis, If the membranes be not yet ruptured, we shall probably be able 

to feel a small projecting mass like a finger, close to the presenting part, and 

possessing a distinct pulsation, which, from not being synchronous with the 

mother's pulse, instantly declares its real nature. When the membranes give 

way, more of the cord comes witlun leacli, dxA '^To\yQb\^ iQ»TDCk& ^^ \96s%<^ cKiilt 
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which passes through the os uteri into the Tagina, or eyen appears at the os 
externum. 

Causes, The earliest writer that we know of who has given a detailed ac* 
count of cord presentation was Mauriceau ; few, even in hospital practice, and 
certainly none in private practice, have exceeded him in the number of cases, 
described, and very few have surpassed him in the success of his treatment. 
He mentions chiefly three conditions as being liable to produce prolapsus of 
the cord, viz. a large quantity of liquor amnii, an unusually long conl, and 
malposition of the child : later authors have enumerated several other causes, 
many of which are imaginary ; of these, by far the most correct list has been 
given by Boer of Vienna, who has justly ridiculed the theoretical views which 
were maintained by his cotemporaries. 

" If there be a large quantity of liquor amnii present, and especially, as is not 
nnf^equently the case, the chUd is at the same time under the usual size ; if 
the head be not firmly pressed against the brim and does not enter it suffici- 
ently, or when the child's position is faulty, especially if, at the same time, the 
cord is unusually long ; if, under such circumstances, a large bag of mem* 
branes has formed, and the brim of the pelvis itself is very spacious ; ij^ per-, 
chance, the rupture of the membranes takes place at a moment when the pa- 
tient is moving briskly or in some unfavourable posture, the cord will be very 
liable to prolapse. Nevertheless cases are occasionally seen which arise with- 
out these predisposing circumstances." (Boer, von Geburten unter welchen diet 
Ndbelschnur vor/aUt.) 

The uterus is the chief means by which the cord is prevented from falling 
down between the presenting part of the child and the passages, from thQ 
closeness with which its inferior portion encircles it : without this, from the 
erect posture of the human female, there would be a liability to prolapsus of 
the arm or cord in every labour. 

" The contraction of the uterus, which comes on with the rupture of tho 
membranes, and sometimes, where they protrude very much, even before, i^ 
of great importance. This contraction tidses place in the inferior segment of 
the uterus ; it surrounds the head, and when &lly developed extends over the 
whole head of the child. Thus, for instance, if we attempt to operate at an 
early stage, it feels more like a hard ring round the head, of about a finger's 
breaiith, and it may be felt to extend itself higher up in proportion as the 
stimulus of the hand excites the activity of the uterus." (Michaelis, Neue 
Zeitschriftfur Geburtskunde, hand iiL heft 1.) 

Hence, therefore, whatever prevents the uterus from contracting with its 
inferior segment upon the presenting part of the child, deprives the cord of its 
natural support, and therefore renders it liable to prolapse. Many of the 
causes enumerated by Boer act in this way ; thus where the uterus is distended 
by an unusual accumulation of liquor anmii ; where the contractions at the 
beginning of labour have been exceedingly irregular; where the arm, of 
shoulder, or feet present ; or where a large bladder of membranes is formed, 
the lower part of tibe uterus will either not contract at all upon the head, or so 
imperfectly as to endanger the descent of the cord. 

Malposition of the child has been mentioned by many authors as a cause of 
prolapsus of the cord, and in some cases it may possibly act thus from the 
inferior segment of the uterus being unable to surround sufficiently closely so 
irregular a mass as the shoulder. In the majority of cases, however, the coin- 
cidence of these two circumstances depends upon their being produced by the 
same causes ; thus an unusually large quantity of liquor amnii, or irregular con- 
tractions of the uterus, will just as much dispose to the one as the other. 

The form or size of the pelvis can have, we think, but little effect upon the cord, 
so long as the uterine action is of the right character and the child alive. Most 
authors enumerate a large pelvis or small foetal head as a cause, why should we not, 
therefore, have prolapsus of the cord in every case of precyjita.tA Vafciwa '^VsksS^ 
arises from such circumstances ? Nor are we at a\\ ^i^cAe^ \o QOQ&\^^t ^fol^xiA^ 
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pelvis as capable of producing it, so long as the uterus is not immoderately 
distended and acting naturally : we do not deny that the cord is occasionally 
found prolapsed in cases of dystocia pelvica, but this is chiefly -where the child 
has died from the severity o^ the labour, and where the flaccid pulseless cord 
lias gradually slipped down during the intervals of the pains. 

So long as the uterus exerts but a moderate degree of pressure round the 
head, it is impossible for the cord of a living child to descend, particularly as, 
according to Dr. Michaelis, the circular contraction of the portio vaginalis 
commences from below upwards, and would rather push back the cord if a 
portion of it had descended during the moments of uterine relaxation. The 
pulsating turgor of the cord when the child is alive will also assist much 
in preventing its descent, even where the uterus does not surround the pre- 
senting part so closely as usual. 

The unusual length of the cord is also a very doubtful cause of its prolapsus, 
and will evidently, in great measure, depend upon the causes we have already 
alluded to. 

We may also allude to another cause of prolapsus of the cord, which, 
although noticed nearly a century ago by Levret, and also by two or three 
authors after him, had nearly fedlen into oblivion until lately, when it excited 
the attention of Professor Naegele junior. Levret, from the result of numeroas 
observations on the insertion of the cord into the placenta, was led to suppose 
that the lower the situation of the placenta in the uterus, the lower also was 
the insertion of the cord into the placenta, so that if the edge of the placenta 
touched upon the os uteri, the cord was usually inserted into that part of its 
edge which corresponded with the os uteri. 

Although it is certain that the situation of the placenta close to the os uteri. 
Is by no means necessarily attended by insertion of the cord into its edge, and 
therefore by prolapsus of it when the membranes give way, inasmuch as under 
aach circumstances we ought to have every case of partial placenta prsevia ac- 
eompanied with the cord presenting: still, however, diere is no doubt that cases 
of the above-mentioned complication do every now and then occur, and must 
necessarily incur no inconsiderable danger (^ prolapsus. 

** There is no doubt that the situation of the placenta in the yicinity of the 
08 uteri, may be looked upon as one of the predisposing causes of the cord pre- 
senting during labour ; an accident which is the more to be feared, the nearer 
the coixL is inserted into the inferior edge of the jdacenta. If its edge extends 
quite down to the os uteri, and the cord is inserted into it, or the umbilical 
vessels divide, as in the cases we have described, at some little distance 
f*om it, viz. in the membranes, the cord will present as a necessary result, 
and proli^we as soon as the membranes give way." (Die Geburtahulfliche Am* 
cultatioM, von Dr. H. F. Naegele, p. 1 14.) The two cases referred to by Professor 
Kaegele junior, of prolapsus of the cwd fh)m this cause, occurred so near 
after each other, as to render the circumstance the more remarkable. The&ct 
was noticed by Giffard as eariy as in 1728, in a case of flooding from partial pla- 
eenta prsevia; but he does not appear then to have drawn any inferences from 
the position of the placenta, wluch he did not consider was attached, bat was 
*' in part, if not wholly, separated fiom the uterus." * 

Prolapsus of the cord is fortunately not a circumstance of frequent occur- 
rence. Dr. Churchill of Dublin, in a valuahle paper {Edi*. Med. and Surg. 
JoumaJ, Oct 1838), has collected the results of no less than 90,983 deliveries, 
amongst which the cord presented in 322 cases, being in the proportion of one 
in 282^. That prolapsus of the cord occurs most frequently ia foot pres^it** 
ations, as supposed by Professor Naegele senior, is disproved by the results of 
Maariceau*8 large experience, as well as of many others since ; thus out of 33 



* Dr. Churchill obsenres* ** I have found* in leTeral caiei of prolaiMe, that the pkoe^a ' 
gituated low down on the side of the uteru&, axvd in tome few others that the funis was 1inm»Tt^** 
iDtQ the lower edge of the placenta." C£<tm* Hed. and Surg. Jowmol, OcXs 1838.) 
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cases which occurred in labour at the full term (or nearly so), 17 pre- 
sented with the head, 1 with the fkce, 1 with the feet, 9 with the hand or arm, 
3 with the hand or foot, 1 with the hand and breech, and 1 with the hand and 
head. In the 16,652 births which have been recorded by Dr. Collins at the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, the cord prolapsed in 97 instances. ** Twelve of the 97 
occurred in twin cases, and in seven of the 12 it was the cord of the second child. 
Nine occurred where the feet presented (not including two met with in t^in 
children), which was in the proportion of one in every J^urteen of such present** 
ations. Tvoo only where the breech presented, which was in the proportion of 
one in every 121 of such presentations : this approaches nearly the proportional 
average in all deliveries, which is one in 171 §. Four occurred where the shoulder 
or arm presented : this is in the proportion of one in nirie of such present** 
ations. Seven occurred where the hand came down with the head. Seven of 
the children were born putrid; three of the 97 were premature, yiz. two at the 
seventh and one at the eighth month." (Coilins's Practical Treatise on Midwifery^ 
p. 346.) We may therefore conclude with safety, that presentations of the head 
are by far the most common. 

Treatment Left to itself prolapsus of the cord is almost certain destruction 
to the child, for unless the labour comes on very briskly, and the head passes 
rapidly through the pelvis, the cord is pressed upon so long as to render it 
impossible for the child to be bom alive. Still, however, where the passages are 
yielding, and the pains active; where the head is of a moderate size, the pelvis 
spacious, and the cord in a &vourable part of it, viz. towards one of the sacro- 
iUac synchondroses : where also the membranes remain unruptured until the 
last moment, there will be a very fair chance of the child being bom alive. 
Under no circumstances is it of such paramount importance to avoid rupturing 
the membranes as in these cases, for the bag of fluid which they form dilate 
the soft passages and protects the cord from pressure. 

'* Many methods of relief have been recommended, such as turning, deliver- 
ing with the forceps, pushing up the funis through the os uteri with the hand, 
and endeavouring to suspend it on some limb of the child, collecting the pro- 
lapsed cord into a bag, and then pushing it up beyond the head, pushing np 
the fhnis with instruments of various kinds, endeavouring to keep it secured 
above the head by means of a piece of sponge introduced ; these and many 
<ither similar expedients have b^ resorted to." (Collins, op. cU, p. 344.) 

The two first of these means have been chiefly used in cases of prolapsed 
fhnis, the others having, for the most part, been found entirely inefficient. Thus 
Mauriceau, in the 33 cases which he has recorded, turned 19 times : the chil- 
dren were all bom alive, except one, which was dead, but required turning as 
it presented with the arm. In later times, turning or the forceps have been 
preferred, according to the period of labour at which the prolapsus was dis- 
covered or occurred. Thus Madame Boivin has recorded 38 case6> 25 of which 
occurred at the commencement o^ and 13 during labour, the former were all 
turned ; in the latter the forceps was used; 29 children were saved, seven 
were lost, and the two others were putrid. 

Our practice must be in great measure guided by the circumstances of the 
case : where the os uteri is not fully dilat^ where the head is still high and 
not much engaged in the pelvis, the liquor dnuned away, and the cord be- 
ginning to suffer pressure during the pains, we dare not wait until the case be 
sufficiently advanced to admit the application of the forceps, but must proceed 
as soon as possible to turn the child. The operation should be performed vdth 
the greatest possible caution ; the cord shoidd be guided to one of the sacro* 
iliac symphyses ; the expulsion of the trunk must be very gradual ; a dose of 
secale should be given to ensure the requisite activity of the uterus when the 
head enters the pelvis, and the forceps kept in readiness to apply the instant 
that its advance is not sufficiently rapid. On the other hand, where the labour 
has made considerable progress before the membranes ^"^^^v^^vt^i^^^^V^e^ 
has £urljr engaged in the eavity of the peVns, Vi iiK« ^'Q&»n.S&^»^ ^S^a&fi^ 
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it will be no longer advisable to attempt turning ; the head is 'within reach of 
the forceps, which should be immediately applied, taking care that the cord 
does not get squeezed between the blades and the head. Where the arm or 
shoulder preseuts, this will of itself require that the child should be turned. 

Reposition of the cord. Although the reposition of the cord has been re- 
commended from the time of Mauriceau, and bj the majority of authors since, 
it has nevertheless met with so little success as to have fallen into complete 
disuse until the last few years ; one of its strongest opposers was the celebrated 
La Motte. ** The delivery ought to be attempted as soon as we find that the 
string presents before the head, it being to no purpose to try to reduce it be- 
hind the head, which at that time fills up the whole passage, and can only 
admit you to push it back into the vagina, and it will fall down again at every 
pain ; and if you have done so much as to reduce it into the uterus, what 
hinders you from finishing the delivery at once, by seeking for the feet? the 
chief difficulty is then over." {La Motte, English translation, p. 304.) This 
mode of delivery (turning) has been more adopted by practitioners in such 
cases than any other, especially in former times, when the forceps was either, 
not at all or imperfectly known ; by none has it been so with more success 
than by Mauriceau himself, having saved every living child in which he at- 
tempted the operation. Still, however, he recommended that the attempt 
should be made to return the cord wherever it was possible, and has recorded 
four cases of this mode of treatment, all of which proved successful, although 
one of the children was bom so feeble as to die shortly afterwards. GifiiEuxl 
seems to have attempted the reposition of the cord only once, and failed, ap- 
parently from the unusual size of the child. In later years Sir R. Croft " has 
related two cases in which he succeeded, by carrying the prolapsed funis 
through the os uteri, and suspending it over one of the legs of the child. In 
both these cases the children were bom alive." (Merriman's Synopsis^ p. 99.) 
It is to Dr. Michaelis of Kiel that we are indebted for much recent and va- 
luable information on the subject of replacing the prolapsed cord. Having 
pointed out the fact that it is the uterus alone which prevents the cord from 
prolapsing, he shows that, in order to replace the cord, we must carry it " above 
that circular portion of the uterus which is contracted over the presenting 
part." The reposition of the cord may be effected by the hand, or by means 
of an elastic catheter and ligature. In replacing the cord by means of the 
hand alone. Dr. Michaelis remarks that we shall effect this more readily by 
merely insinuating the hand between the head and the uterus, and gradually 
passing it further round the head, pushing the cord before it In this manner 
we do not require to rupture the membranes when we have felt the cord 
jbefore the liquor amnii has escaped ; a point of considerable importance. 

The reposition, by means of Uie catheter, is effected by passing a silk liga- 
ture, doubled, along a stout thick elastic catheter, from twelve to sixteen 
inches in length, so that the loop comes out at the upper extremity ; the ca- 
theter is introduced into the vs^ina, and the ligature is passed through the coil 
of the umbilical cord, and again brought down to the os externum. A stilet 
with a wooden handle is introduced into the catheter, the point passed out at 
its upper orifice, and the loop of the ligature hung upon it ; it is then drawn 
back into the catheter and pushed up to the end. The operator has now only 
to pull down the ends of the ligature, so as to tighten it slightly, passing the 
catheter up to the cord, which now becomes securely fixed to its extremity. 
When the reposition has been effected, he has merely to withdraw the stilet ; 
the cord is instantly disengaged. To prevent any injury, the ligature shodd 
be brought away first, and then the caUieter. 

Dr. Michaelis has recorded eleven cases of prolapsus of the cord, where it 

has been returned by the above means, in nine of which the child was bom 

alive. In three cases the arm presented also, which was replaced, and the 

head brought down ; in two of these the child was bom alive." {British and 

J^oreign Med, Review^ voL l p. 588.) A. sVmi^ ^Aasi oi Tfe^^asiYa."^^<fc ^^\s^ 
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means of an elastic catheter has been tried bj Dr. Collins, but he had not tried 
it sufficiently often at the time of publishing his Practical Treatise to be able 
to give a decided opinion about it 

The plan of introducing a piece of sponge after replacing the cord, in order 
to prevent its coming down again, is of no use whatever. Dr. Collins tried it 
in several instances, and considers that " it is quite impossible, however, in the 
great majority of cases, to succeed in this way in protecting the funis from 
pressure, as it is no sooner returned, than we find it forced down in another 
direction.*' The plan has been recommended by several modem authors, but 
it is by no means a new invention, having been proposed by Mauriceau ; it 
does not appear, however, that he ever put it in practice. 

Where no pulsation can be felt in the prolapsed funis, which is flabby and 
evidently empty, no interference will be required ; the child is dead, and there- 
fore the labour may be permitted to take its course. We should, however, be 
cautious in examining the cord where it is without pulsation, and yet feels tole- 
rably full and turgid, for a slight degree of circulation may go on nevertheless, 
sufficient to keep life enough in the foetus, even for it to recover if the labour 
be hastened. We should especially examine the cord during the intervals of 
the pains, and after we have guided it into a more favourable part of the pelvis, 
where it will not be exposed to so much pressure, for then the pulsation will 
become more sensible to our touch, and prove that the child is still alive. 

The following case by Dr. Evory Kennedy is an excellent illustration of 
what we have now stated : — *^ The midwife informed me that there was no 
pulsation in the funis, which had been protruding for an hour ; on examination 
made during a pain, a fold of the funis was found protruding from the vagina, 
at its lateral part, and devoid of pulsation. As the pain subsided, I drew the 
funis backwards towards the sacro-iliac symphysis, and thought I could observe 
a very indistinct and irregular pulsation ; I now applied the stethoscope, and 
distinguished a slight foetal pulsation over the pubes. Fortunately on learning 
the nature of the case, I had brought the forceps, which were now instantly ap- 
plied, and the patient delivered of a still-bom child, which, with perseverance, 
was brought to breathe, and is now a living and healthy boy, four years of 
age. Had I not in this case ascertained by the means mentioned, that the 
child still lived, I should not have felt justified in interfering ; but, supposing 
the child dead, would have left the case to nature, and five minutes, in all like- 
lihood, would have decided the child's &te." (Dr. Evory Kennedy, on Pregnancy 
and Auscultation, p. 241.) 



CHAPTER XL 

PUEBPERAL CONVULSIONS. 



JEpilqftic convulsions with cerebral congestion, — Causes, — Symptoms. — Tetanic 
species, — Diagnosis of labour during convulsions, — Prophylactic treatment — 
Treatment — Bleeding. — Purgatives, — Apoplectic species, — Ancemic con» 
vulsions. — Symptoms. — Treatment, — Hysterical convulsions. — Symptoms, 

Women are liable, both before, during, and after labour to attacks of convul- 
sions, not only of variable intensity, but differing considerably in point of 
character. We shall consider them under three separate heads, viz. epileptic 
convulsions with cerebral congestion ; epileptic convulsions from collapse or 
ansemia ; and hysterical convulsions. Other species have been enumerated by 
authors, but they are either varieties o^ or intimately connected with, those of 
the first species. 

No author has more distinctly pointed out the fact that epilepsy may arise 
from diametrically opposite causes than Dr.CuWeu \ ^ ^\TQ,\a&^»SL^A ^\^<^V^^ 
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a practical point of view, is of the greatest importance. " The occasional 
causes," says he, ** may, I think, be properly referred to two general heads; 
the first being those ^hich seem to act by directly stimulating and exciting the 
energies of the brain, and the second, of those wMch seem to act by weakening 
the same." ** A certain fulness and tension of the vessels of the briun is ne- 
cessary to the support of its ordinary and constant energy in the distribution 
of the nervous power" {Pmctice of Physic) ; and hence it may be in£Brred 
that, on the one hand, an over-distension, and, on the other, a colh^[)6ed state of 
these vessels, will be liable to be attended with so much cerebral disturbance as 
to produce epilepsy. 

Epileptic convulsions with cerebral congestioHi Epileptic convulsions con- 
nected with pregnancy or parturition, and which are preceded and attended 
with cerebral congestion, alone deserve, strictly speaking, the name of EdatH" 
psia parturientium (which, in £u;t, signifies nothing more than the epilepsy of 
parturient females), being peculiar to this condition ; whereas the anmmic and 
hysterical convulsions may occur at any other time quite independent of the 
pregnant or parturient state. 

The term " puerperal convulsions '* is employed in a mucU more vague and 
extended sense, and applies generally to every sort of convulsive sSfection 
which may occur at this period, and as such it therefore forms the title of the 
present chapter. 

Causes. The exciting cause of eclampsia parturientium is the irritation arising 
from, the presence of the child in the uterus or passages, or from a state of irri- 
tation thus produced continuing to exist after labour. The predisposing causes 
are, general plethora, the pressure of the gravid uterus upon the abdominal 
aorta, the contractions of that organ during labour, by which a large quantity 
of the blood circulating in its spongy parietes is dnven into the rest of the 
system, constipation, deranged bowels, retention of urine, previous injuries of 
the head or cerebral disease, and much mental excitement, early youth : also 
*' in persons of hereditary predisposition, spare habit, irritable temperament, 
high mental refinement, and in whom the excitability of the nervous, and sub- 
sequently the sanguiferous system is called forth by causes apparently triviaL*' 
(^Facts and Cases in Obstetric Medicine^ by L T. Ingleby, p. 5.) 

Symptoms. From the above-mentioned list of causes it will be evident, that 
these convulsions will be invariably attended and preceded by symptoms of 
strong determination of blood to the head. Previous to the attack the patient 
has " drowsiness, a sense of weight in the head, especially in stooping ; beating 
and pain in the head ; redness of the conjunctiva ; numbness of the hands ; 
flushing of the face, and twitching of its muscles ; irregular and slow pulse ; 
ringing in the ears, heat in the scidp, transient but frequent attacks of vertigo, 
with muscse volitantes, or temporary blindness ; derangement of the auditory 
nerve ; embarrassment of mind and speech ; an unsteady gait ; constipation 
and (Edematous swellings." (Ingleby, op. cit. p. 12.) 

As the attack approaches, the patient frequently complains of a peculiar 
dragging pain and sense of oppression about the prsecordia, which comes oa. 
and again abates at short intervals, and is attended with much restlessness and 
anxiety : this is followed by intense pain, which usually attacks the back of 
the head, and upon the accession of which the precordial affection apparently 
ceases-, the pulse now becomes smaller and more contracted. K the con- 
vulsions do not make their appearance by this time, and the headach con- 
tinues one or more hours, a slight degree of coma supervenes, the patient 
loses her consciousness more and more, and wanders now and then; after 
a time she becomes restless and evidently uneasy, the eye becomes fixed and 
staring, the countenance changes, and the outbreak of convulsive movements 
follows. 

Sometimes the premonitory symptoms are much less marked; indeed, in some 

cases, there is scarcely a sign to warn us of the impending danger ; in die midst 

of a conversation the patient becomes su!i<^ei]\7 »(i<^uv wA«<an^Vy:^^sv^to see 
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^be eanse, "we find the expression altered, tlie muscles of the face are twitching^ 
the features beginning to be distorted, and the next moment she falls down in 
general conyulsions. 

'Wigand {Gdmrt des Menscheriy toLi. §102.) considers that the two sym- 
ptoms which nsher in the attack are, the frightful staring followed by rolling 
of the eyes, with sudden starts from right to left, and twisting of the head to 
tiie same side by the same sudden movements ; as soon as the conyulsions have 
commenced, the head generally returns to its former position, or rather is pulled 
more or less backwards ; " Uie eyes are wide open, staring, and very promi** 
nent, the eyelids twitch violently, the iris is rapidly convulsed with alternate 
contractions and dilatations ; the face begins to swell and grow purple, the 
mouth is open and distorted, through which the tongue is protruded, brown, 
and covered with froth ; the lips swell and become purple : in fact, it is the 
complete picture of one who is strangled." (Op. ciV) 

These convulsions, as in common epilepsy under other circumstances, usually 
if not always commence about the head and face, gradually passing down to 
the chest and abdomen, and then attacking the extremities. After the above- 
mentioned changes, they pass into the throat and neck, by which a state of 
trismus is produced, and the protruded tongue is not unfrequently caught be- 
tween the teeth and severely wounded. The neck is violently pulled on one 
side, and from the pressure to which the trachea is subjected, severe dyspnoea 
IS produced. The respiration is nearly suspended, and from the violent rush- 
ing of the air as it is forced through the contracted rima glottidis, the breathing 
is performed with a peculiar hissing sound. The muscles of the chest now 
become affected, and the thorax is convulsively heaved and depressed with great 
vehemence ; those of the abdomen succeed, and the convulsive efforts are here, 
if possible, still more violent: such are the contractions of the abdominal 
muscles, and so powerfully do they compress the contents of the abdomen, that 
a person who had not previously seen the patient would scarcely believe she 
was pregnant ; the next moment the abdomen is as much protruded as it was 
before compressed. From the same cause, the contents of the rectum and 
bladder are expelled unconsciously, the extremities become violently convulsed, 
and the patient is bedewed with a cold clanmiy sweat. The duration of such 
a fit is variable ; it seldom lasts more than five minutes, and frequently not 
more than two, and then a gradual subsidence of the convulsions and other 
symptoms follow ; the swollen and livid face returns to its natural size and 
colour^ the eyes become less prominent, the lips less turgid, the breathing is 
earner and more calm, the viscid saliva ceases to be blown into foam from the 
mouth, and the patient is left in a state of comatose insensibility or deep stertorous 
sleep, from which, in the course of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
she suddenly awakes, qmte unconscious of what has been the matter ; she 
stares about with a vacant expression of surprise ; she feels stiff and sore as if 
she were bruised : this will be especially the case if it has been attempted to 
hold her during the fit. The convxdsive efforts of the muscles of the body and 
extremities are not easily resisted, and thus it is that we hear of a delicate 
woman under these circumstances requiring several strong men to hold her i 
the result of such treatment is, that her muscles and joints are severely strained, 
and continue painful for some time after. Patients, on recovering their senses, 
frequently complain of pain and soreness in the mouth, arising from the tongue 
having been bitten ; in some cases where the tongue lias been much protruded, 
the injury is very severe, the tongue being bitten completely across, and hanging 
only by a small portion. 

The woman may suffer but one attack, and have no return of the fit, or irt 
half an hour, an hour, or longer, the convulsions again appear as at first K this 
happens several times, she does not recover her consciousness during the in- 
tennals, but remains in a continued state of coma from one fit to another. 
Although it rarely happens that the patient dies during a fit, still ueverthelesa 
one fit will ia some cases be sufficient to throw \i&x Vxi!(a ^ «^»iub ^ ^RR&Ak^s^a^ 
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which she does not recover ; in others, the patient may lie for even twenty- 
four hours in strong convulsions and yet recover. 

The character of these attacks appears to vary a good deal with the cause ; 
thus where plethora has been the predisposing cause, and the fits frequently 
repeated, they take on more or less of an apoplectic character, the coma is 
more profound and of longer duration, and is frequently attended with para- 
lysis ; the cerebral affection is more severe, the patient does not recover her 
senses even where the intervals between the attacks have been of consider- 
able duration ; and when the fits have ceased and the coma abated, she is occa- 
sionally left in a state of imbecillity and blindness, which lasts for several 
hours or even days. 

Where it is connected with constipation or deranged bowels, we think that 
we have seen it more frequently attended with delirium or even temporary 
mania ; the fits are as numerous, the convulsions as severe, but the cerebral 
congestion is not so intense, the coma less profound ; instead of being left in a 
state of torpid stapor, the patient is very restless and at times unmanageable, 
and when we consider the identity of the causes which produce these con- 
vulsions and one form of puerperal mania, it will be easily understood why the 
symptoms should assume this character. The degree also of determination to 
the head will in no slight measure influence the character of the symptoms 
which attend these attacks. " One circumstance," says Dr. Parry, " of in- 
creased impetus deserves to be noticed. The delirium is preceded by a pain 
in the head, but as the delirium comes on, the pain ceases, Uiough the impetus 
remains as before, or perhaps increases. Diminish in a slight degree the im- 
petus, and you remove the delirium and renew the pain ; diminish the impetus 
in a greater degree, and the frown on the forehead is relaxed, the features seem 
to open, and the pain entirely ceases." {Posthumous Medical Writings^ yoLi, 
p. 263.) 

By far the majority of cases of eclampsia parturientium occur in primiparse; 
thus in thirty cases which occurred to Dr. Collins during his mastership at the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, "twenty-nine were in women with their first 
children, and the other single case was a second pregnancy, but in a woman 
who had suffered a similar attack with her first child." In two instances under 
our own notice, where the disease occurred in multipane, the fits did not appear 
until after delivery; the patients were plethoric, cmd in one especially the 
bowels were excessively deranged : in the other the attack had much of the 
apoplectic character, and the coma did not once abate until the fatal termination. 

Convulsions usually make their appearance towards evening ; and if pains 
are coming on, they return with every uterine contraction. The patient's 
danger will in great measure depend upon the severity, frequency, and du- 
ration of the fits ; and although they must ever be looked upon as a disease of 
the most dangerous character, yet we are justified in saying that in the ma- 
jority of instances the patient recovers : thus of the forty-eight cases recorded 
by Dr. Merriman, thirty -seven recovered ; and of the thirty by Dr. Collins, only 
five died, " three of which were complicated with laceration of the vagina, one 
with twins, and one with peritoneal inflammation. It is thus evident that 
the fatal result in these cases, with the exceptipn of the twin birth, was not 
immediately connected with the convulsions ; and the danger in all twin 
deliveries, no matter what the attack may 6e, is in every instance greatly 
increased." (Practical Treatise, p. 210.) 

Although puerperal convulsions usually occur at the commencement of 
labour, it not unfrequently happens that they do not come on until after the 
child is bom ; whereas in other cases they occur several months before the 
full period: these varieties depend entirely upon the circumstances under 
which the attack has appeared. " With respect to their occurrence in the last 
month of gestation, although the paroxysm mostly appears during the actual 
dilatation of the os uteri, or on the first approach of labour, still when we re- 
collect that in the last week or two o{ pxeguaxic.^ t^iftn^^oix^Si^^aX&Tv^&S&fQli^ 
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developed, the subsequent changes being confined to the os intemmn (the 
most sensitive part of the organ), it cannot be surprising that, in very irritable 
persons, a serious impression should be made upon the brain at those periods." 
(Ingleby, cp.cit p. 11.) ^ 

Dr. Merriman has called it dystocia epHeptica : there is, in fkct, no difference 
between this disease and common epilepsy, beyond that, under ordinary cir^ 
cumstances, epilepsy is a chronic affection, and, generally speaking, not attended 
with much duiger, whereas in the present case it is an acute attack, and of a 
highly dangerous character. 

Many phenomena connected with uterine irritation, both in the unimpreg- 
nated state and during pregnancy, prove the intimate nature of the consent 
existing between the brain and uterus. Thus it is well known that menstrual 
irritation is accompanied with a great variety of nervous and hysterical sym- 
ptoms, which are merely a part of the same series of results to which epilepsy 
itself belongs ; it is occasionally fittended with delirium, spasms, and even 
coma, and preceded by the oppression at the pit of the stomach and pain of 
head, which we have sdready noticed among the immediate precursors oif puer- 
peral epilepsy ; on the other hand, as Dr. Parry has well remarked, ** the 
beginning and end of each epileptic fit, before total insensibility begins, and 
after it ceases, is often delinum, screaming, false impressions, attempts to 
annoy others under these impressions," &c. (Op,cit voL i. p. 396. &c.) 
Thus also during labour, either at the termination of the first stage, when the 
OS uteri has attained its full degree of dilatation, or immediately after the birth 
of the child, the patient is frequently seized with a sudden convulsive rigor so 
violent as to make her teeth chatter and agitate the whole bed, and which i« 
nothing more than a harmless modification of convulsive action arising from 
uterine irritation ; the surface is perfectly warm, and the patient frequently 
expresses her surprise to find herself shivering thus violently and yet not feel 
eold. 

It has been a common opinion that epileptic puerperal convulsions are almost 
certainly &tal to the child, especially if they continue for. any length of time : 
experience, however, proves ^e contrary, as cases continually occur where the 
mother has laid for many hours in a constant succession of severe convulsions, 
and yet has been ultimately delivered of a living child. Still, however, it must 
be owned, that barely an equal number of the children are bom alive under 
these circumstances. Thus, in Dr. Merriman*s 48 cases as already mentioned, 
only 17 children were bom alive (including the 6 bom before the mothers 
were attacked with convulsions) ; in the 30 cases recorded by Dr. Collins, 18 
of the 32 children (two of the women having had twins) were bom dead ; of 
these, however, it must be o'bserved, that 8 were delivered with the perforator 
and two were bom putrid. 

Tetanic species. There is one modification of eclampsia parturientium which, 
fi-om the spastic rigidity of the uterus which accompanies it, is peculiarly dan- 
gerous to ihe child's life : it has been called the tetanic form : the convulsions 
are incessant, without any apparent interval, and the uterus actively partici- 
pates in the state of general spasm : under such circumstances, the pressure which 
it exerts upon the body of the foetus will seriously obstract the abdominal cir- 
culation,- and produce &e same effects as pressure on the cord. 

In most cases, however, the convulsions have no effect upon the process of 
labour, which continues its course uninterrupted ; so that, where there has been 
no return of consciousness during the intervals between the fits, and the patient 
has laid in a continued state of coma for some time, the child may actually be 
bom before there has even been a suspicion that labour was present. It is, 
therefore, of great importance that the practitioner should be on the watch to 
detect any symptoms of its coming on, not only for the purpose of giving her 
the necessary support at the moment of expulsion, but also such assistance as 
may tend to shorten that process. 

** By attentively observing what passes in cases c& co'UTQ\svsstA^^^ x^sb^si^ 
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that they do not always intemipt the course of the labour pains, whether they 
had excited those pains, or the pains had preceded them. All anthors relate 
examples of women who have been delivered without help after several fits of 
strong convulsions ; and others while they were actually convolsed, whether 
there were lucid intervals between, or that the loss of understanding was per- 
manent. The progress of labour in most of these cases seems even more nwid 
than in others, since we have often found the child between its mother's thighs, 
tiiough an instant before we could discover no disposition for delivery.'* (JBoit- 
delocque, trans, by Heath, § 1109.) 

Diagnosis o/kiour during amvulsums. Where the patient is in a state of in- 
sensibility, we may infer the presence of labour by a variety of symptoms ; 
every now and then, from a state of torpor, she becomes restless, and evidently 
uneasy ; she pushes the bed-clothes from the abdomen, and gropes about it as 
if trying to remove something that is heavy or uncomfortable ; she writhes her 
body, and moans as if in pain ; after a while, she again relapses into her former 
state of coma. A little attention will soon show us that these exacerbations of 
restlessness are periodical ; and if we examine the abdomen at the moment, we 
feel the uterus evidently contracting ; the os uteri also will be found tense and 
more or less dilated : if the head has already advanced into the vagina, these 
contractions will be accompanied by a distinct effort to strain. 

It is rare to find convulsions complicated with nuilposition of the child; 
indeed, so uncommon is the occurrence of it under these circumstances, that we 
may feel almost certain, on being summoned to a case of convulsions, that 
there will be little chance of this additional difficulty being superadded. ** There 
was but one case," says Dr. Collins, " of convulsions during my residence in 
the hospital, where the child presented pretematurally ; Siere was not one 
case with a preternatural presentation during Dr. Clarke's residence ; and Dr. 
Labatt has stated the same fact in his lectures while master of the hospital 
In these three different periods there were 48,379 women delivered, so that 
from this we may infer, where the presentation is preternatural, there is little 
cause to dread the attack." (^Practical Treatise, p. 200.) 

Prophylactic treatment Under no circumstances is the old saying of ** Pie- 
vention is better than the cure," so well illustrated as in the prophylactic treat- 
ment of puerperal epilepsy : it is only by carefUly watching for and rec()g- 
nising those symptoms which we have already enumerated as threatening an 
attack, that we are able to adopt such measures as shall either keep it off en- 
tirely, or at any rate considerably diminish its violence. 

The treatment which we have recommended during the last weeks of preg- 
nancy, is particularly valuable in keeping off any disposition to these attacks : 
regular, and for her condition even tolerably active, exercise and strict atten- 
tion to the bowels, should be required, especially in primiparse. If any distinct 
symptoms of cerebral congestion make their appearance, such as flushed hce, 
headach, or slight wandering ; if, moreover, the pulse be slow and labouring, 
we must at once relieve the circulation by bleeding ; and by an active dose of 
calomel and James's powder at night with a warm pediluvium, and a brisk 
laxative the next morning, endeavour to ward off the dreaded attack. Not 
unfrequently, however, we have no warning of the danger until the fits burst 
out, and are thus debarred the opportunity of preparing against them. 

Treatment, During the fit itself little can be done beyond placing the 
patient in such a situation that she should not iigure herself by her exertions. 
If she happens to be upon a chair when the attack begins, it will be as well to 
let her sink gently upon the floor, and lie there until the fit is over ; if she is in 
bed when it comes on, we have merely to watch that she does not roll off during 
her struggles ; her movements should be restrained as little as possible, and by 
so doing we shall spare her the suffering after the fit f^om strained muscles 
and half-wrenched joints, which is so severe where the assistants, from mis- 
taken kindness, have endeavoured to hold her. 
It has been recommended by Dr. I>enm»ix\o\uK^^^<^'^aii<s^'« 
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dashed with cold water dnriBg the fit, a remedy which, as Dr. Merriman obserres, 
is very effectoal in ordinary hysterical paroxysms, and which possibly may have 
a slight effect in moderating the violence of the epileptic convulsions ; but 
from what we have seen we are not inclined to consider it of much use. 

Bleeding, As soon as theifit is sufficiently over to render the operation 
possible, tiie patient ought to be placed in a half* sitting posture, and bled from a 
large onfice in the arm ; the quantity of blood abstniucted must be determined 
by the appearance of the patient, the severity of the cerebral symptoms, and the 
condition of the pulse ; this latter will usiudly be found labouring, and even 
small, but will rise considerably in fulness and volume as we gradually re- 
lieve the circulation. Syncope is an effect which, under these circumstances, 
it would neither be easy nor safe to produce ; but at the same time it will 
be highly desirable to produce a powerful effect upon the circulation by so 
large and speedy an abstraction of blood as shall be certain of alleviating the 
cerebral congestion : this is not often attained until after a loss of twenty or 
five and twenty ounces. She should be supported in the half-sitting posture 
by means of a chair turned against the head of the bed, so that its back forms 
an inclined plane, which should be covered with pillows for her to lean upon. 

Purgatives, An active dose of purgative medicine should be given the 
moment the patient is able to swallow ; for in case of the fit returning, it will 
be sometimes very difficult to make her take any thing. Eight or ten grains 
«f calomel, with fifteen or twenty of jalap, should be mixed into a paste with 
a little thin gruel and laid upon the back of the tongue, and a few spoonftds 
more of gruel, &c. given to carry it down. If this cannot be taken, a few 
drops of croton oil will seldom fidl to produce the necessary effect. 

It is of the greatest importance to do this as early as possible, not only for 
the reason we have just assigned, but also because we find that purgative 
medicines frequently take a longer time to operate in these cases than they do 
imder ordinary circumstances, and require the repetition of even a powerftd 
dose before the bowels can be made to act Where the convulsions appear 
to depend in great measure upon the deranged state of the bowels, the in- 
dications for the immediate employment of purgatives become still more 
urgent, for although we may controul the cerebral congestion by means of the 
lancet, we shall not remove the source of irritation ; but when once the bowels 
have been freely evacuated, the chain of morbid actions is broken, and the 
^sease ceases : hence in some cases we observe much more striking relief pro- 
duced by purgatives than even by bleeding. In order, therefore, to insure a 
certain and speedy effect upon the bowels, she should take, about two hours 
after the powder, repeated doses of salts and senna, and if necessary have 
their action still further assisted by a purgative injection. 

In the mean time the hair must be closely shaven from the crown and back 
of the head, leaving the front bands, that she may be disfigured as little as 
possible, and a large bullock*s bladder half filled vdth pounded ice applied to 
the bare scalp ; in lieu of which an evaporating lotion of vinegar spirit and 
water, may be applied until the ice is procured. Sinapisms to the calves of the 
legs and soles of the feet will also be required, so that, on coming into a room 
where a patient is lying in puerperal convulsions, the practitioner may quickly 
find employment for Uie numerous friends or assistants who generally crowd 
round her on such occasions, and convert their officiousness into real utility. 
The air of the room must be kept as fresh as possible, and no more people 
allowed to remain in it than are absolutely necessary. 

If she be tolerably conscious during the interval, a hot foot bath, rendered 
still more stimulating by some mustard flour, will be of great service ; flannels 
wrung out of a hot decoction of mustard, and wrapped round the feet and legs, 
are also useftil, and tend still further to diminish the cerebral congestion. 

In all cases of convulsions, especially if the patient be near her ftill time, it 
will be necessary to ascertain the state of the bladder ; for the pressure of the. 
head frequently produces much difficulty in e!ywi\k«i^\xi% Vt» vsA ^xsiAs^oas^s^ 
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causes so much distension and irritation as to be itself quite capable of exdting 
the convulsions. Lamotte has given two instances where the fits had been 
evidently brought on by retention of urine, and where relief was immediately 
given by evacuating the bladder. 

Where the patient has still some time to go, and no i^pearance of uterine 
action has been excited, the probability is that the above-mentioned treatment 
will be sufficient to prevent a return of the attack ; and if we have succeeded in 
calming the circulation, we may combine a little henbane with her medicine 
to allay irritability. But if she be near her full time, and labour has dis- 
tinctly commenced, there will be little chance of the conmlsions permanently 
ceasing until she is delivered, as the contractions of the uterus frequently 
appear to excite a return of them. 

The practice in former times of dilating the os uteri, introducing the hand 
and turning the child, has been long since justly discarded, for the irritation 
produced by such improper violence would run great risk of aggravating 
the convulsions to a &tal degree. 

** No cases require more prudence, attention, and sagacity, than the accident 
of convulsions in women, with their first children especially. The state of 
the OS uteri is of immense importance, and when it will admit of your deliver- 
ing the woman without violence, trouble, or irritation, no doubt it ought to be 
performed with all prudent expedition, as you never can be sure of her being 
restored without delivery." (M'Renzie's Lectures, MS. 1764, quoted by Dr. 
Merriman.) 

Where we are called to a patient, who has been some little time in con- 
vulsions, and where bleeding and other necessary measures have been already 
had recourse to, we may, with a tolerable degree of certainty, expect to find 
the OS uteri fully dilated, and the head in a favourable state for the application 
of the forceps. The practitioner should be able to apply the forceps whether 
the patient be lying upon her back or her side, as it is not always possible to 
choose her position ; the former will generally be the safest, as she will not 
only lie more quietly upon her back, but can be kept with most facility in this 
posture. Generally speaking, the fits subside immediately after the child is 
delivered, although not unfrequently they recur during the first twelve or 
sixteen hours after labour, coming on at increasing intervals. 

If, however, the state of the os uteri forbids our interfering with art, we must 
be content to follow out that plan of antiphlogistic treatment which has been just 
laid down, bearing in mind, that in proportion as we reduce the power of the 
circulation we increase the disposition of the os uteri to dilate, and, as Baude- 
locque justly observes, ** while we wait the favourable moment for operating, we 
should only employ those means which we could use after delivery, if the con- 
vulsions should continue." (^Op. cit, § 1110.) 

By the time that the medicme has begun to operate, a considerable change 
will usually be observed in aU the symptoms — tiie violence of the convulsions 
abates, the coma is less profound, and if the child be not yet bom, the 
process of labour much more speedy and favourable ; but if we find that the 
convulsions assume a tetanic character, and that the uterus actively participates 
in this state of spasmodic rigidity, we must not expect any very favourable 
change until delivery is effected ; and there will be little chance for the child 
of its being bom alive for reasons already mentioned. Under such circum- 
stances, which are fortunately of rare occurrence, it will be our duty to per- 
forate rather than run the risk of losing the mother as well as her child ; but 
before proceeding to this extremity we must satisfy our minds that the state 
of the OS uteri forbids the forceps, and that, from the tetanic action of the uterus, 
there is little chance of its fUrther dilatation. 

** It does not always happen that the convulsions cease upon the termination 

of the labour ; on the contrary, ihey often continue after the birth of the child, 

and sometimes increase in violence, and at length produce death. If^ however, 

ibe intervals between the fits become longiet, ^T&s(r%^NQisa^V^'^x<^^Q6is may 
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be formed, but it will be expedient to continue our exertions in relieving the 
symptoms." (Merriman's Si/nopsis,') 

The after treatment will be little more than a continuation of that which 
has been described during the attack, only in a much milder form : the head 
must be kept cool by a proper lotion, and the bowels sufficiently open by 
gentle laxatives ; a little gruel, with or without milk, may be given occasionally ; 
and if the child be alive, it should by all means be applied early to the breast, 
in order to establish a flow of milk as soon as possible. Where the breasts 
have been very flaccid, and there were little or no signs of milk, we have now 
and then applied a sinapism over them with very good effect, for the mammary 
excitement thus produced has been attended with a copious lochial discharge, 
which has evidently produced much relief. 

Apoplectic species. Dr. Dewees has described a species of convulsions by 
the term ** apoplectic," but it is perhaps questionable how far he is correct in 
calling them ** puerperal convulsions ; " for, from the cases which have come 
under our own notice, the disease has been nothing else than genuine apoplexy 
occurring in the pregnant, parturient, or puerperal state : he justly observes that 
" it may be brought on by causes independent of pregnancy, though this pro- 
cess may with propriety be regarded as an exciting cause; for it sometimes 
takes place when this process is at its height, but is no otherwise accessary to 
this end, than increasing by its efforts the determination of blood to the head.'' 
{Op. ciL § 1238.) 

The treatment will in no respect differ from that of the genuine puerperal 
convulsions, except that, as the danger is still greater, so, if possible, must the 
treatment be more prompt ; indeed it can scarcely be said that there is a con- 
vulsion, for there is merely loss of motion with insensibility. It is fortunately 
of rare occurrence, as the patient seldom recovers. 

Ancsmic convulsions. The next form of epiplectic puerperal convulsions is 
the ansemic form, where, in consequence of serious loss of blood or debility 
otherwise induced, the due balance of the nervous system has been disturbed, 
and irregular and convulsive actions have been the result 

We have already shown that cerebral congestion is favourable to that state 
of irritability, which, by the help of any exciting cause, may easily pass into a 
state of epilepsy ; an opposite condition, viz. that of exhaustion, is capable of 
acting in a similar way, and thus confirms Dr. CuUen's assertion, " that there 
are certain powers of collapse, which, in effect, prove stimulants and produce 
epilepsy." 

*' That there are such powers which may be termed indirect stimulants, I 
conclude from hence, that several of the causes of epilepsy are such as fre- 
quently produce syncope, which we suppose always to depend upon causes 
weakening the energy of the brain." *• The first to be mentioned which I 
suppose to be of this kind, is hemorrhage, whether spontaneous or artificiaL 
That the same hsemorrhage which produces syncope, often at the same time 
produces epilepsy, is well known ; and from many experiments and observa- 
tions it appears, that haemorrhages occurring to such a degree as to prove 
mortal, seldom do so without first producing epilepsy." {Op. cit.) It is a well- 
known fact, that when once a state of exhaustion or collapse has been carried 
beyond a certain point, the irritability of the nervous system increases in pro- 
portion : the due balance of its various actions becomes more and more un- 
steady ; their equilibrium is disturbed by the slightest impressions, and losing 
the state of well-adjusted repose which belongs to health, they continually 
vibrate between the extremes of excitement or collapse, which seldom fail to 
produce some serious derangement. 

" The symptoms of reaction from loss of blood," says Dr. Marshall Hall. 
** accurately resemble those of power in the system, and of morbidly increased 
action of the encephalon ; and, from these causes, the case is very apt to be mis- 
taken and mistreated by tlie further abstraction of blood. T\ieTft%\axQ^>i!Ks&Vt«a&.- 
ment is in itself again apt further to mislead \i&\ ioi iW. liJfckft -^tcsKovs&^^Tss^x^TSA 
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are'promptly and completely relieved, and this relief, in its torn, again suggests 
the renewed use of the lancet In this manner the last bloodletting may prove 
suddenly and unexpectedly fatal." 

Symptoms. A very little attention, however, will discover the real features of 
the disease ; the pale face, the glazy eye, the shrunken features and colourless 
lip, the cold moist skin, the heaving chest, the quick, weak, small, and irritable 
pulse, all betoken a condition of exhaustion and collapse. The history of the 
case will also show that the patient has suffered from profuse hsemorrhage, or 
some other debilitating evacuation; and the intense pain on the smnmit of the 
head, verging into actual delirium, the rambling thoughts and confused mental 
associations, the restlessness or absolute insomnia, the tinnitus anrium, dispo- 
sition to strabismus or other derangements of vision, indicate the defective 
condition of the cerebral circulation. 

We have already mentioned, in the congestive form of epilepsy, that where 
the irritation from gastric derangement is conjoined to a state of body already 
predisposed to the disease, that this is frequently suf&cient to excite it into 
action ; still more will this be the case where the system is rendered irritable 
by exhaustion ; and it will occur under more formidable circumstances, from our 
means of treatment being confined within still narrower limits. Dr. M. Hall 
justly observes, that ** ei£austion is sooner induced under circumstances of in- 
testinal irritation : " and again, " paralysis has occurred in a state of exhaus- 
tion from other causes, as undue lactation; and in various circumstances of de- 
bility, as in cases of disorder of the general health, with sallowness and pallw, 
and a loaded tongue and breath.** 

Treatment Our treatment of these cases will not vary essentially from that 
of exhaustion fh>m hsemorrhage under the ordinary circumstanoes ; the patient 
must be placed with her head low, and as soon as she is able to swallow, a 
little hot brandy and water, or ammonia, should be given to rouse the droula- 
tioa to a sufficient degree of activity. If the uterus be still flaccid and disinnlimj 
to contract effectively, a dose of ergot will be advisable, and the abdomen 
should be tightly bandaged with a broad toweL When the powers of the cir- 
culation have rallied somewhat, a little plain beef-tea will fireqoently prove 
Tery grateful and ^pear to revive her more powerfully than even the stl> 
muumts above mentioned ; and now, as it is of the greatest importance to calm ths 
irritability of the brain and nervous system, we must proceed to the use df se- 
datives. Of these opium and hyoscyamus have the preference, the latter 
especially so, from its not being liable like opium to derange the stomach or cmi" 
stipate the bowels. Moreover, where the exhaustion is very alamungv it is not 
always easy to controul the sedative action of opium within due bounds ; and 
in such cases we are sometimes i^t to produce so much sopor, as to render it 
even difficult to rouse the patient. For this reason, the combination with a dif- 
fusible stimulant is always desirable : five grains of camphor and of ext hyose. 
in two pills, form perhaps the best and safest sedative which can be ^ven ; these 
may be repeated every hour, and then at longer intervals of two, three, or more 
hours, until sleep has been produced. Sleep, in cases of this kind, is of the 
greatest importance, and produces the most fiivourable change in the patient's 
condition ; the intense headach and irritability of the nund, of the sight» and 
of the hearing, all abate ; the circulation becomes calmer, the pulse more fiill 
and soft, the heat of the body more equable ; in short, the whole nervous system 
is returning to a more natural and regular state of action, the stomach is more 
capable of receiving and digesting its food, the bowels are more manageable^ 
and we may now venture to remove a state of constipation, if present, or any 
morbid intestinal contents without running the risk of bringing on cUarrhoM 
and increasing the debility. 

We rarely find that the convulsions return when once the patient has eijoyed 

the calm of a sound and refreshing sleep, and consider the victory as more than 

half gained when this fiatvourable state has been produced. The laxative should 

be of the mildest form, such as will meceVy ex.c\\A i()ki<&ysfua^si^a& v^^^srvqC the 
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intestines vithont increasing their secretions ; for this purpose a warm draught 
of rhubarb and manna with hyoscyamus, or castor oil guarded by a little liq. 
opii sed., will be the safest Food of the blandest and most nutritious quality 
should be given in small and frequently repeated doses ; it is important not 
to load the stomach much or suddenly, for vomiting is easily produced, and 
when once excited, the stomach becomes so irritable as to be scarcely capable 
of retaining any food whatever. 

Where, on the other hand, several hours have passed, not only without sleep 
bat without even a temporary state of quiet ; where the headach alternates 
with restless delirium ; where the medicines and nourishment have produced 
little or no effect, or have been rejected by vomiting ; where the pulse becomes 
quicker, and the debility increases, we have not only to dread a return of the 
fits, but that the stage of actual sinking is at hand. 

" It would perhaps," says Dr. Marshall Hall, ** be difficult to offer any ob- 
servations on the nature imd cause of excessive reaction ; but it is plain that 
the state of sinking involves a greatly impaired state of the functions of all the 
vital organs, and especially of the brain from defective stimulus. The ten- 
dency to dozing, the snoring and stertor, the imperfect respiration, the im- 
paired action of the sphincters, the defective action of the lungs, and the ac- 
enmolation of the secretions of the bronchia, the feeble and hurried beat of the 
heart and pulse, the disordered state of the secretions of the stomach and 
bowels, and the evolution of flatus, «ll denote an impaired condition of the 
nervous energy." (^Onthe Morbid and Curative Effects of Loss of Blood, p. 54.) 

Hysterical convulsions scarcely deserve the name of puerpend convulsions, 
being liable to occur under circumstances quite independent of the puerperal 
state ; they rarely occur daring the process of labour itself, but are chiefly ob<- 
served daring thd last few wedks of pregnancy, and the first week or so after 
labotu*, especiaUtr when the milk is commg on. 

' ' ISf/n^pkms. The patient is of a nervous hysterical habit ; ^ she is either still 
Terj^ yoong, or is of a slim and delicate make ; the&ee is pale and interesting ; 
she fatt fiill blue eyes and light hair, and was always of a highly sensitive con- 
stitution ; the pulse is quick, small, and contracted ; the temperature of the 
skin is rather cool than otherwise ; her spirits are variabte; fretfhl, bsA anxious ; 
1^ starts at the slightest noise, cannot bear maeh or loud talking, and mis- 
nnderstands or takes every thing amiss. During her slumbers, which are 
short, there are slight twitchings of the eyes and mouth, and in her sleep the 
eyes are in constant resUess motion, and she frequently starts. She complains 
of sickness, and has frequent calls to pass water, which is very pale ; slight 
rigors alternate every now and then with flushing, and she is easily tired, even 
by trifling pains, and dozes a good deal during the intervals. She is exces- 
sively sensitive, even to the most gentle and cautious examination; the os 
uteri remains thin, hard* tense, and painful to the touch longer than is usually 
the case. The ordinary tension and stretching of the os uteri at the termi- 
nation of a regular contraction is attended with much more pain, and with a 
peciUiar feeling of lassitude, although uncomplicated with any rheumatic affec- 
tion. The pains follow no regular course, being sometimes stronger, at others 
weaker, and frequently cease entirely for eonsiderable periods. The uterus 
hsA a great disposition, from the slightest irritation, to partial and spasmodic 
contractions." (Wigand, Geburt des Menschen, voL L p. 164.) 

Before the fit the patient usually passes a large quantity of colourless and 
limpid urine ; she has oppression at the stomach, anxiety, difficulty of breathing 
and palpitation, with globus, sobbing, and other hysterical symptoms. There 
lire not those precursory symptoms of cerebral congestion as mark genuine 
epileptic puerperal convulsions ; the headach is neither so severe, nor is it in 
the same place, being usually at the temples and across the forehead ; the fkce 
is rather pale than flushed, and when the fit begins, we see littie or none of the 
convulsive twitching among the small muscles, as is the case with &u e^llei^tie, 
attack; the face ia less distorted, but the large T(m&c\es oil \Jda \xvss^ ^sA. «^'' 
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tremities are mach more violently affected ; the patient struggles furiously, and 
in severe cases has more or less of opisthotonos; she screams, and never 
appears to lose her senses so entirely as in the epileptic form ; her raving 
may generally he controuled to a certain extent hy suddenly dashing cold 
"water in her face, and speaking loudly and sharply to her ; at any rate it in- 
stantly produces a deep and sadden inspiration, which is frequently attended 
with a prolonged hooping sound; this is followed by sobbing, gasping, 
choking, and the ordinary phenomena of an hysteric fit, but the convulsions 
themselves are usually arrested more or less by this application : we hold the 
effects of cold water to be one of the best diagnostics of the disease from epi- 
lepsy, in which the patient is entirely insensible to such impressions. - 

A similar fact is observed during vaginal examination ; the patient seems 
aware of our intention, and resists in every possible way. 

** The patient, after the fit, can for the most part be roused to attention, or 
will frequently become coherent so soon as she recovere from the fieitigue or 
exhaustion occasioned by her violent struggles ; and though she may Ue ap- 
parently stupid, she will nevertheless sometimes talk or indistinctly mutter. 
After the convulsion has passed over, she will often open her eyes and vacantly 
look about, and then, as if suddenly seized by a sense of shame, will sink lower 
in the bed, and attempt to hide her head in the clothes." (Dewees's Compend, 
Stfst. of Midwifery, § 1240.) 

When sufficiently recovered to be capable of swallowing, she should sip 
some cold water, or what is still better, take a dose of spiritus ammoaias 
fcetidus in water ; this soon produces copious eructations from the stomju^h, 
which are followed with much relief. Where there is a disposition to vomiting; 
and other evidences of a deranged stomach, it should be encouraged by some 
warm water, chamomile tea, &c. The bowels are almost always in an un- 
healthy state, which frequently produces much irritation, and in plethoric 
habits so much tendency to cerebral congestion as to endanger even an attack 
of the epileptic convulsions. One or two doses of a pretty brisk purgative 
should therefore be given, and if there be still heat or pain of head, a bleeding 
may be required. 

Under ordinary circumstances hysterical convulsions are by no means dan- 
gerous, and beyond a little fatigue and exhaustion, the patient recovers fitna 
Siem almost inmiediately. 



CHAPTER XIL 

PLACENTAL PBESENTATION, OR PLACENTA PREVIA. 

History, — Dr. Bighy'a division of hcBtnorrhages before labour inio accidental 
and unavoidable. — Causes. — Symptoms. — Treatment — Plug. — TwfniMgi — 
Partial presentation of the placenta. — Treatment 

There are few dangers connected with the practice of midwifery which are 
more deservedly dreaded, and which are wont to come more unexpectedly, 
both to the patient as well as to the practitioner, than that species of haemor- 
rhage which occurs in cases where the placenta is implanted either centrally or 
partially over the os uteri. Well has a celebrated teacher observed, that 
•• there is no error in nature to be compared with this, for the very action 
which she uses to bring the child into the world is that by which she destroys 
both it and its mother." (Naegele, MS. Lectures.) In other words, where there is 
this peculiar situation of the placenta it becomes gradually detached, either in 
proportion as the cervix expands during the latter months of pregnancy, or as 
the 08 uteri dilates with commencing \abouT,«xi'^\&^i\i\]&'<asiiK^KAda.^ attended 
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with a profuse discharge of blood, which generallj increases as the dilatation 
proceeds. 

The peculiar feature of this species of hsemorrhage, necessarily accompanying 
the commencement of every labour where the placenta is implanted over the 
08 nteri, was first fully described in this country in 1775 by the late Dr.Rigby 
in his classical Essay on the Uterine Hcemorrhage which precedes the Delivery 
ijf the fuU-grown Fcetus, a work which has been justly looked upon, both in 
England and the Continent, as the great source to which we are indebted for 
.our practical knowledge in the management of these dangerous cases. 

History, There is abundant evidence to prove that sudden attacks of hse- 
morrhage during pregnancy, attended with circumstances of great danger to the 
life of the mother and her child, were known from the earliest times, and es- 
pecially noticed by Hippocrates where he says, "that the after-burthen should 
come forth after the child, for if it come first, the child cannot live, because he 
takes his life from it, as a plant doth from the earth." (2>e Morbis Mvlierum 
lib. L quoted by Guillemeau.) 

Hippocrates, therefore, evidently supposed that this presentation of the pla- 
centa at the OS uteri was owing to its having been separated fi:om its usual sit- 
uation in the uterus, and faUen down to the lower part of it. 

- This view has been closely adopted by Guillemeau, to whom we are in- 
debted for having called our attention to the above passage. He has devoted 
his fifteenth chapter * to the management of a case where the placenta pre- 
sents, and shows that " the most certain and expedient method is to deliver 
the patient promptly, in order that she may not suffer from the haemorrhage 
irhich issues from the uncovered mouths of the uterine veins, to which the 
placenta had been attached ; that, on the other hand, the child being enclosed 
in the uterus, the orifice of which is plugged up by the placenta, and unable 
to breathe any more by the arteries of its mother, will be suffocated for want 
of assistance, and also enveloped in the blood which fills the uterus and 
escapes from the veins in it which are open." 

- The operation of turning, which had been newly practised by his teacher, 
Ambrose Pare, and still further brought into notice by himself, at that time 
formed a great sera in midwifery, for it furnished practitioners with a new and 
successful means of delivering the child in cases where urgent danger could 
only be avoided by hastening labour ; hence, therefore, in Sll cases of profuse 
haemorrhage coming on before delivery, it was a general rule, if the case 
became at all dangerous, to turn the child. 

' Guillemeau's explanation of the nature of placental presentations was still 
more explicitly adopted by Mauriceau, La Motte, and many others. Mauriceau 
invariably speaks of the placenta, when at the os uteri, as '* entirely detached ;"' 
and adds that " even a short delay will always cause the sudden death of the 
child if it be not quickly delivered ; for it cannot remain any time without 
being suffocated, as it is now obliged to breathe by its mouth, for its blood is 
no longer vivifi^ by the preparation which it undergoes in the placenta, the 
function and use of which cease the moment it is detached from the uterine 
Tessels with which it was connected : the result of this is the profuse flooding 
which is so dangerous for the mother ; for if it be not promptly remedied she 
will quickly lose her life by this unfortunate accident." (VoL i. p. 332. 6th 
ed.) He also adds, " it must be observed that the placenta, which presents, is 
nothing more than a foreign body in the uterus when it is entirely separated " 
(p. 333.), " for when it comes into the passage before the infant it is then 
totally divided from the womb." {Chamherlen*s Transl. p. 221. 8th ed.) In 
the sixteen cases which he has detailed, he has distinctly mentioned the fact in 
thirteen that the placenta was entirety separated from the uterus, and pre- 
sented at the OS uteri. In two of these he has expressly stated his conviction 
that the placenta. had been detached from the uterus, by the mother having 

* In the edition whJch has been translated into EngU%h, k.i>.\C\*l,\\i\&^«tu)e\jiH€cai^\»(. 
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been exposed to a yiolent shock, when the cord was shortened fhmi being 
twisted round the child. 

These facts prove that Mauriceau considered presentations of the placenta 
to arise solely from its having been separated by some cuxideni from the 
ftindus, and fallen down to the os uteri. 

Dr. Robert Lee, in his " Historical Accoont of Uterine Haemorrhage in the 
latter Months of Pregnancy" (Edin. Med, and Surg, Journal, April 1839), has 
omitted all mention of this circumstance, and from the account which he has 
given of Mauriceau's observations, would infaUibly lead his readers to snp* 
pose that Mauriceau was fully acquainted with the real nature of these pecu- 
liar cases. Thus he commences with saying, ^ The symptoms and treatment 
of cases of placental presentation are here accurately described, and in all 
cases of haemorrhage from this cause he recommends immediate delivery;" 
and again he observes, ^ The rules for the treatment of these cases are laid 
down with the greatest precision. When the placenta was entirely separated, 
then only did he consider it as a foreign body, and recommend its extraction 
befbre the child." The student would be led by such a statement to sup- 
pose that Mauriceau did not consider the entire separation of tAe piaeenta 
as the most usual occurrence in these cases, and will therefore natorally infi» 
that in the mtyority of cases of placental presentation he recognised the implant- 
ation of the placenta upon the os uteri. That such was very far from tiie 
case, we have already shown by quotations from various editions of his work* 
Dr. Lee has collected sixteen (not seventeen) eases of placenta praevia from 
Mauriceau, and has given a short smnmary of them. Out of the thirteen cases 
In which Mauriceau has ^stinctly mentioned that the flooding had been caused 
by the entire separation of the placenta which presented, Dr. Lee has noticed 
it in only three ; and in one of these he has reversed the expression by saying 
** placenta presenting and entirely detached ;" thus leading his reader to infer 
that the placenta had presented at the os uteri, but had b^me detaehed ttoa. 
it Nor is the case (No. 423.), to which Dr. Lee has referred ^ as a proof 
that Mauriceau was aware of the fact that the placenta had not been wcholly 
detached from the uterus," at all tend to show that he had any idea of-tiie 
placenta being implanted upon the os uteri. 

By stating that *^ Mauriceau has also recorded the histories of tbatyimwm 
eases of uterme haemorrhage in which the placenta did not present, but had 
adhered to the upper part of the uterus and been acddentallj detached,* 
Dr. Lee has conflnned the erroneous infer^iee that the implantation of the 
placenta upon the os uteri was known to this valuable author ; whereas we 
have prov^ by numerous quotations, that Mauriceau distinctly suppoeed that 
in oZ? cases of haemorrhage befbre labour, whether the placenta was fi»md pre* 
tenting or not, it had been originally attached ** to the upper part of the 
uterus." 

Paul Portal was the first, as fiir as we are acquainted, who describes the 
l^acenta as adhering to the os uteri He has recorded eight cases, ** in. which," 
as Dr. Rigby observes, ** he was under the necessity of ddivering by art, oa 
account d! dangerous haemorrhages, and in all <tf them he found the placenta 
at the mouth of the womb." (JEasay on Uterine Hamorrhage,^2S» 6th ed.) 
In these he distinctly mentions the placenta adhering to the os uteri. In 
several of these he separated it from the os uteri and brought it away ; and in 
seven he turned the child. In the other (Case 39.), the head bant its way 
through the placenta. In one case only (51.) does he attempt to make aay 
practical inference whatever, having in all the others contented himself with 
merely stating the fact of the placenta adhering to the os uteri, in this in* 
stance, however, he has described the real nature of the case, and painted 
out the cause of the haemorrhage. On introducing his hand he ** fbnnd the 
after-burthen placed just before and quite across the whole inner orifice, which 
JiBd actually been the occasion of tihe ^\ix. of blood: for by the opening of the 
'^rMcetbe said after-burthen then\>emg loosed ttoi!ii(\aX^VK\.'fi>»^ 
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to befbre, and the vessels containing the blood torn and opened, produced this 
flooding, which sometimes is so excessive as proves fatal to the woman unless 
it be speedily prevented." (Portata Midwifery, transL p. 167.) 

There is no doubt, as Dr. Rentcn has very justly observed, ** that Portal in 
1672 (not 1683) knew as much on the subject of uterine haemorrhage occa- 
sioned by the displacement of the placenta from the os uteri, and the practice 
necessary for its suppression, as we do at the present time." {Edin. Med, and 
Surg, Joum, July 1837.) But we cannot coincide with him in the passage which 
follows, viz. ** It is to him unquestionably that we are indebted for our know- 
ledge on the subject," because, as Dr. Renton himself has shown, all the authors 
in midwifery up to the time oif Roederer and Levret (1753) were ignorant of 
Portal's explanation. We do not even except Giffard, as there is sufficient 
evidence to show that he, for some time, entertained the prevailing erroneous 
opinions of Mauriceau, until he at last discovered the real nature of the case 
himself. We attribute the omission solely to the above observation of Portal 
being so short and isolated, and to its having been entirely imaccompanied by 
any other practical remarks or inferences which might have been expected from 
80 remarkable a fact To this reason ahne can we attribute the circumstance 
of its not having been expressly mentioned by Dr. Rigby when alluding to 
Portal's cases. In a similiur way we can explain why Portal has not had the 
the merit of a valuable improvement in the operation of turning which has 
been attributed to Pen, viz. the passing the hand between, the membranes and 
uterus up to the fundus before rupturing them, solely because he mentions it 
as a cursory observation, without any further notice or practical inference. 

The next author who has at all alluded to the real nature of placenta prsevia is 
GifiBEurd, whose posthumous work was published in 1734. The value of his evi- 
dence on this subject is considerably mo^fied by his having made no allusion 
to the implantation of the placenta upon the os uteri in the ten first cases of 
flooding, where he found the placenta presenting, but repeatedly describes the 
placenta as being wholly separated and lying in &e passage, and in some he ex- 
panessly mentions that the placenta-had £dlen down to the os uteri. . in cases 115, 
116. and 224. he gives a perfectly correct explanation of the cause of flooding^ 
but the opinion is expressed with such a degree of hesitation and so cursorily, 
that we doubt much if it attracted more notice than the observations of Portal 
above alluded to, more especially as in the six cases of placenta prsavia, which 
occur between the two last above-mentioned (viz. 120, 121. 158. KO. 185. and 
209.x he returns again to his former mode of describiiig them. We therefore 
regret that Dr. Renton has not mentioned this circumstance, and that in 
quoting from ** two of the numerous cases which he relates," he has not stated 
tiiat these were two out of the only three cases which Giffiird had described 
eorrectly.* 

It is therefore to the above-mentioned circumstances of GifTard having 
given what is now recognised as the correct explanation, in only three out of 
nineteen cases, that we can explain why so little notice was taken of the sub- 
ject at that time; why Dr. Smellie, when speaking of it, makes no allusion to 
Giffard ; and why Dr. Rigby, in his Essay on Uterine HcBtnorrhage, was led 

* We subjoin the passages to which we hare referred in the three above mentioned cases : — 

Case 115. " 1 cannot implicitly accede to the opinion of most writers in midwifery, which is, 
that the placenta always adhores to the fundus uteri ; for in this, as well as many former in- 
stances, I have good reason to believe that it sometimes adheres to or near the os internum, 
and that the opening of it occasions a separation, and conseauently a flooding." 

Case 116. "The first Uiing I met with was the placenta, which 1 found closely adhering round 
the OS internum of the uterus, which, among other things, is a proof that the placenta is not 
adways fixed to tlie bottom of the uterus, according to the opinion of some writers in midwifery. 
Its adhering to the os internum was, in my opinion, the occasion of the fiooding ; for as the os 
internum was gradually dilated, the .placenta at the same time was separata], from whence 
proceeded the dTusion of blood." 

Case 224. ** It is generally believed that the ovum, after its impregnation and separation 
from the ovarium, and its passing through the tuba Fallopiana, always adheres, and is fixed after 
•ome time to the Amdus uteri ; in this case the placenta adhered, and was fixed cUma <a «sA 
round about the cervix uteri, as I have found it m many otYi«t caMA,«o^«x.\iv^^^^^^'^*^^'^ 
of the o§ uteri a sejiaratioii has always followed, wd beuoe & &»QASiB% TiaK»x«2^i oovaR^* 
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to suppose that he was ignorant of the real nature of these cases : certain it 
is that his opinion could scarcely be called a decided one. 

Smellie mentions that ** the edge or middle of the placenta sometimes ad* 
heres over the inside of the os internum,* which frequently begins to open 
several weeks before the full time ; and if this be the case, a flooding be^ns 
at the same time, and seldom ceases entirely until the woman is delivered ; the 
discharge may indeed be intermitted by coagulums that stop up the passage, 
but when these are removed it returns with its former violence, and demands 
the same treatment that is recommended above." His cases contain no ob- 
servation beyond the recital that a considerable haemorrhage had occurred, 
the placenta had been found presenting, and that he had turned the child. In 
his sixth case (Collect 33. No. 2.) which is dated 1752, it is evident that he 
was ignorant of what had been said upon the same subject by GifBard and 
Portal ; for he observes, ** This case being uncommon, I was imcertain at first 
how to proceed; but at last considering with myself, if I broke the membranes 
to evacuate the contained waters, so as to allow the uterus to contract and 
restrain the flooding, the foBtus would be lost by the pressure of the head 
against the funis (which presented) in the time of delivery. I resolved in 
order to prevent this misfortune to turn the child, and bring it along in the 
preternatural way, which would give it a better chance to restrain the one, 
and save the other, if the operation could be performed in a slow cautious 
manner." This forms the amount of his observations on this important subject, 
and therefore justifies the observation which Dr. Rigby has made, viz. that 
there are no practical inferences drawn from the cases ; nor in his directions 
about the management of floodings, are there any rules given relative to this 
situation of the placenta. 

Roederer decidedly stands pre-eminent, as being the first author who gave a 
distinct and complete description of this species of haemorrhage ; he posits 
out the cause of it, and accurately describes its symptoms and mode of attack; 
he shows that the placenta may be entirely or partially attached to the os 
uteri ; that in the one case the hsemorrhage will be very profuse, and artificial 
assistance will be required ; in the other it will be slighter and in many cases 
it may be left to nature.* 

Levret, cotemporaneously with the first edition of Roederer's work, published 
at Paris a valuable paper on placental presentation, which, with the above- 
mentioned chapter of Roederer, must be looked upon as the first observations 
in which this form of hsemorrhage was made a distinct subject of consideradon. 
Although Levret has in no wise claimed the merit of being the first who had 
noticed the fact of the plaoenta being implanted upon the os uteri, still there 
can be no doubt that to him and Roederer we are indebted for having fif^ 
investigated the subject, and called the attention of the profession to its 
peculiar characters. 

Levret has reduced his observations under three heads, viz. that the placenta 
is occasionally implanted over the os uteri, that hsemorrhage under such cir- 
cumstances is inevitable, and that the safest mode of remedying this accident 
is the accouchement forc^. He has also added a few valuable remarks, but by 
far the greater part of the essay is occupied with theoretical arguments to prove 
that it is impossible for the placenta, which had been attached to the fundus, 
to sink down to the os uteri. Indeed, beyond stating the three above-men- 

* Tbe second edition of Rcederer's admirable Elementa Artis Obstetricue, wliich was pao- 
lished by his distinguished successor, Wrisberg, in 1766, three years after his death, is that 
which is chiefly known, although it never had an extensive circulation in this country. The 
means of communication with the Continent at that time were very different to what they are 
at present ; and although none caa regret more than ourselves that Roederer's work should nave 

{>asscd unnoticed in Dr. Rigbv's Essay on Uterine Hiemorrhage, still we feel assured that tbe 
iberal portion of the medical world, whether in this or other countries, will not attribute thii 
omission to a disingenuous supjiression of his name, but rather to the more probable circum- 
stance that, residing in a provincial town, and actively engaged in the arduous duties of an 
extensive country practice, T)r. Rigby had not enjoyed «& o^v^tv.xx'oits «!t wwsoiSia^ the work i 
Mt any nte, we have good reasons to luaow thaJL Yieixefvet vu%mm«^V(.. 
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tioned positions, which are undeniably of great practical valne (although by 
no means original), Levret has added but little vhich is not contained in 
Giffard, his chief merit being that of making it a subject of distinct con- 
sideration, and establishing it as a matter beyond doubt. 

Levret cannot however be looked upon as the first who considered that the 
flooding, in cases of placenta prsBvia, was " inevitable," although, from his not 
having quoted Gif^rd, we willingly concede to him the merit of originality 
as far as he himself was concerned : it was Giffard however, as far as we know, 
who first pointed out that haemorrhage was the necessary consequence of 
placental presentation, as is shown from what we have already quoted from 
him, although to a certain extent it was hinted at by Portal in his fifty- 
first case. Levret's memoir was afterwards reprinted in his large work en- 
titled VArt des Accouchemens : the third edition, which appeared in 1766, 
was quoted by Dr. Rigby in the first edition of his Essay on Uterine Hcemor- 
rhage 1775*, in further proof of the placenta being implanted over the os 
nteri, and being the cause of heemorrhage. 

We are chiefly indebted to Dr. Rigby for a complete exposition of this im- 
portant and interesting subject. His well-known essay on the uterine haemor- 
rhage which precedes the delivery of the full-grown foetus has stood the test 
of time, and will ever remain, not less remarkable for its practical value, than 
'* for the perspicuity and simplicity of its style." (Renton, op, cit.) To Dr. 
Rigby without doubt is due the merit of having first distinguished haemorrhages, 
which occur before delivery, into accidental and unavoidable^ a division so truly 
practical and appropriate, as to have placed this subject in the clearest and 
simplest possible light He was, as Dr. Collins has justly observed, " the first 
English author who fully established this most important practical distinction 
in the treatment of uterine haemorrhages, although Levret had many years 
before published a somewhat similar statement" Dr. Rigby's arrangement 
has been adopted by Dr. Merriman, Dewees, and every other modem author 
of any note ; and the medical world have amply testified their sense of its value, 
as well as of the work itself in general, by the numerous editions which it has 
undergone in this, and translations and reprints in other countries. 

We have entered into an historical detail of the literature of this subject, 
from its having been asserted that Dr. Rigby ** published an abstract of the 
doctrines of Puzos and Levret with the addition of some cases from his 
own practice *' (Bums, Principles of Midwifery, 9th ed. 1837, p. 364.) ; that he 
availed himself of the discoveries of Dr. Smellie and M. Levret, while he 
contrived to make the profession believe that his doctrines were original" 
(Hamilton, Practical Observations, ^c, 1836, vol. ii. p. 238) ; and that ** no fact of 
the slightest importance has since (Smellie) been discovered relating to the 
causes and treatment of uterine haemorrhage in the latter months of pregnancy." 
(Dr. R. I-.ee, Edin, Med. and Surg, Joum. 1889, voL li. p. 389.) We therefore 
deem it only just to our readers, and also to the author, to lay before them his 
own account of what at the time he supposed to be a discovery, and how far 
he considered himself justified in laying claim to its originality. 

'* A case of haemorrhage, in which I found the placenta attached to the os 
uteri, occurred at a ver^ early period of my practice ; but not finding such a 
circumstance recorded m the lectures which I had attended, or taken notice 
of in the common elementary treatises on midwifery, I considered it at first 
merely as a casual and rare deviation from nature. In a few years, however, 
so many similar instances fell under my notice, as to convince me, that it was 
a circumstance necessary to be inquired after in every case of haemorrhage: 
and this conviction was confirmed by the perusal of cases in midwifery ; for 
I then found that the fact of the placenta being thus situated had been recorded 
by many writers, though in no instance which had then reached me had anj 
practical inferences been deduced fi^)m it It appeared to me indeed most ex- 
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traordinary that sach a fact, known to so man j celebrated praetitionen, should 
not long before hare led to its practical application, and in consequence to 
more fixed principles in the treatment of hsBmorrhage from the gravid aterus; 
and I maj perhaps be allowed to say, that I congratulated myself, yonng in 
years and practice as I then was, in being probably the first to suggest an 
important improTcment in the treatment of one of the most per^dexing and 
dangerous cases in midwifery ; and that I committed my observations on th« 
subject to paper, not only under a conviction of their practical utility, but 
certainly also under an impression that my suggestions were originaL 

^ Not long after the first edition was at press, indeed before the first sheet 
was printed, Levret's dissertation on this sulgect fell into my hands, and in a 
note I referred to it as additional testimony in proof of the placenta, in these 
cases, being originally attached to the os uteri. 

*' I have been led into this little detail^ because it has been suggested that I 
have borrowed my theory from Levret. After remarking the gross folly I 
should have been guilty of m quoting Levret, had I fhrtively adopted his opinions, 
it will I trust be sufficient for me unequivocally to declare that my ori^nal 
ideas on the subject were derived solely firom my own personal observation and 
experience ; and that having previously neither read ncnr heard of the placenta 
being ever fixed to the os uteri, the knowledge of such a circumstance, derived 
as before observed, came to me and impressed me as a discovery. 

** I was certainly afterwards struck with the coincidence of the sentiments 
of Levret and mjseM on the subject, with the similarity of our practical deduc- 
tions; and, allowmg for the difference of language, even with the sameness of 
our expressions. I am further not reluctant to acknowledge, that after reading 
Levret's dissertation, I felt less entitled to the chum of absolute originality on 
the subject ; and I now rest perfectly satisfied to divide with him the credit 
arising from the mere circumstance of communicating a new physiolo^cal 
fact But were I even denied all claim to originality, I should still not be 
without the satisfaction of having at least materuilly contributed to diffuse the 
knowledge of an important fact, and of having established its practical utility 
on the unequivocal testimony of experience ; for had I seen Levret's dissertation 
sooner, or had even my attention been first directed to the sul^ect by its 
perusal, ought it to have superseded my publication ? Was the practice in 
this country, at that time, at all influenced by Levret's dissertation ? or has it 
even since been translated into the English language ? Was it at that time 
generally known that the attachment of the placenta to the os uteri was a fre- 
quent cause of hsemorrhage ? and were any directions for our conduct in these 
cases, founded on the knowledge of this fact, given by those who then lectured 
on the art of midwifery? 

** Levret's facts, moreover, though they proved that the placenta might be 
originally attached to the os uteri (and a single instance would establish this), 
were scarcely sufficient to prove the frequency of its occurrence, from which 
alone arises the necessity of practically attending to it in every case of hie- 
moiThage. His observations (perhaps even more creditable to him for being 
founded on such scanty materials) were derived from four cases only, and of 
these but two were under his own immediate cognisance ; whereas in the first 
edition of this essay my opinions were supported by 36 detailed cases, in 13 of 
which the placenta was found at the os uteri ; and in the fourth edition the 
number was increased to 106, 43 of which were produced by this peculiar 
original situation of the placenta." (Pre£Eu:e to the 5th ed.) 

The causes of this peculiar deviation from the usual situation of the placenta 
are littie if at all known. The condition of the decidua shortiy after the en- 
trance of the ovum into the cavity of the uterus, will probably influence the 
situation of the placenta considerably. Under the ordinary circumstances, this 
efiusion of plastic lymph has already attained such a degree of fimmess and 
coherence as to prevent the ovum from passing beyond the uterine extremity of 
the Fallopian tube from wluch it has emeT^<^\ XraX. vql <i'u&«^ ^l\k\afi«xLtal pre- 
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mentation it may be presumed that at this period the decidua was still in a 
semifluid state, had formed little or no attachment to the walls of the uterus, 
and had therefore no effect in preventing the ovum gravitating to the lower 
part or eyen to the mouth of the uterus itself. We state this of course as a 
mere matter of theory, since the difficulty of investigation at such early 
periods, and the comparative rarity of placental presentati<»is, will probably 
ever prevent our ascertaining the real cause. 

Symptoms, The first symptom which warns us that the placenta is pre- 
senting is the sudden appearance of haemorrhage, which is usually more copious 
than ordinary hsemorrhage, and apparently comes on without any assignable 
reason ; it is usually the more prof^e the nearer the patient is to the fiill tenq. 
of pregnancy, for not only now are the ruptured vessels larger, but the sepa- 
ration of the placenta is generally greater. If she has still some time to go^ 
the discharge will be probably slight, and with rest and quiet, &c. will cease, 
to return again in ten days or a fortnight with increased violence : this usually 
happens at what would have been a catamenial period. The suddenness of its 
at^uik, the profiiseness of the discharge, and its coming on without any evident 
oaose, are peculiarly suspicious. 

It has been stated that the abdomen is less distended in these cases than 
usual, ih)m the placenta not being in the upper parts of the uterus : it is an 
observation however which requires to be confirmed, and certainly our own 
experience, as yet, has not led us to such a conclusion. 

On examination, the os uteri is found to be larger and thicker than ordinary : 
it has a loose spongy feel, for its vessels are now as immensely distended as 
those of the fundus, when the placenta has its usual situation. If the pla- 
centa be partially attached over the os uteri, it is generally upon the anterior 
lip, which is much thicker. In this case we shall feel the ^ge of the placenta 
projeeting at one side of the os uteri, and the bladder of membranes and pro- 
bably the presenting part of the child at the other. Whereas, if the placenta 
be centrally attached, we shall find it attached to the whole circumference, 
except perhaps where the separation is, fi:om which the heemorrhage proceeds. 
We shall distinguish the placenta by its spongy mass, by its soft irregular sur- 
fiEU», and by the stringy feel which it communicates where it has been torn. 

The character of tiie hsemorrhage is also different from that of common 
haemorrhage, inasmuch as it increases during a pain, and diminishes or ceases 
during the intervals, whereas in hsemorrhage under ordinary circumtances 
it is the reverse. 

Where the hsemorrhage takes place at some distance of time from the full 
period of utero-gestation, it probably arises from the gradual developement of 
the cervix during the latter months of pregnancy : where, on the other hand, 
it does not appear till just b^ore labour, the separation of the placenta will 
have been produced by the incipient dilatation of the os uteri itself. It might 
therefore be supposed, that the period of the attack would, in great measure, 
depend upon whether the placenta was centrally, or only partially, attached to 
the OS uteri ; that in the former case the placenta would be more liable to be 
separated by the gradual developement of the inferior segment of the uterus ; 
and that therefore haemorrhage would come on several weeks before the full 
term ; whereas, if only a portion of it cover the edge of the os uteri, the 
patient would probably go to the very end of pregnancy before any flooding 
appeared. Although this view is supported by tiie high authority of Pro- 
fessor Naegele, still we can scarcely agree with it, since not only do a con- 
siderable majority of recorded cases show that a patient with central present- 
ation of the placenta may go to the full time without an attack of flooding, 
but also several of those which have come under our own observation lead to 
a similar conclusion. 

The most alarming attacks of hsemorrhage are doubtiess at the full term, 
when the os uteri is beginning to dilate from commencing uterine contractions 
and the placenta is centrally attached ovex \X *. m Kk^'gft c»&^ ^<^ ^stsiSQaHL^ 
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experiences Uttle or no abatement beyond an occasional short remission, bat 
retams with the pains, increasing in profoseness as the gradually dilating os 
nteri produces a still further separation of the placenta. Such cases, if left 
to themselves, would almost necessarily prove fatal The first fainting fit or 
two would probably produce a temporary cessation of the discharge, and 
&vour the formation of coagula in die upper part of the vagina ; but with 
returning contractions of the uterus, the heemorrhage would be renewed with 
increased violence, and quickly reduce the vital powers. In snch cases the 
patient will probably ^e undelivered, or soon after the birth of a dead child 
In some rare instances, the pains have been sufficiently powerful to force the 
head through the placenta, and thus enable the mother to be delivered by 
the natural means, although with little chance of the child being bom alive, 
fh)m the injury which the fcBtal vessels in the placenta have received. Portal's 
twenty-ninth case terminated in this way. A similar and very interesting 
case was lately communicated to us by Mr. W. White of Heathfield in Sussex, 
where the placenta appears to have been centrally attached to the os nteri, and 
where, in consequence of two or three powerful pains, the head was forced 
throughf tearing it quite across. The child was bom dead, but the mother did 
well 

In a few rare cases the placenta has been entirely separated and expelled 
before the child, but these have usually been attended with a most alarming 
loss of blood. In almost all the cases related by Mauriceau, and in the 
majority of those by Giffard, the placenta is stated to have been entirely 
detached fh>m the uterus, but this was evidently under the mistaken sup- 
position of the placenta having been originally separated from the fimdus. 
** It is extremely rare to meet with a total separation of the placenta. 
Dr. Clarke informed me that he met with but one case of total separation ; 
the patient dying before he reached the house." (Collinses Pract Treatise, 
p. 91.) A still more remarkable instance is recorded by Dr. Collins, where 
tiie placenta had been expelled many hours (probably about 18) before the 
birth of the child. ** The membranes had ruptured, and the waters been dis- 
charged a fortnight previous to admission, from which time, until the evening 
before she was brought to hospital, she had more or less hsemorrhage. It was 
now ascertuned that the placenta had been expelled the evening before her 
admission, and separated by the midwife in attendance. She left the hospital 
well on the thirteenth day." * (Op, cit p. 103.) In all these cases the child 
has been bom dead, and must ever be so, where any period of time has elapsed 
between the expulsion of the placenta and that of the child. The only case 
we know of where a living child was bom after the expulsion of the placenta 
is recorded by F. Ould. " I found this woman in imminent danger, being 
seized with faintings and hiccough, having her &ce pale and Hippocratic. Upon 
examination I found the placenta presented to the orifice of the womb, wluch 
I immediately extracted; and although the head was fieur advanced in the 
passage, I put it back into the womb, and taking hold of the feet brought a 
living though very weakly child into the world. The mother also recovered, 
though with much difficulty." (Treatise of Midwifery, p. 77.) La Motte 
has described a similar case, but where the child died immediately after birth. 
(Ohs. 238.) 

The irregularity with which cases of placental presentation have appeared 
at different times, have more than once excited notice.: thus it frequentiy 
happens to ourselves that several years have elapsed without our meeting witii 
a single case, although connected with a large lying-in hospital ; whereas at 
other times two or three cases have followed each other at comparatively short 
intervals. In selecting ten successive years from the period during which 

* Dr. Merriman hai also recorded three cases of this kind, one of which occurred to himself; 
in this case '* the placenta was expelled maxiyVoniXft Yn&ot« \bAcb,Ud vas bom ;*' the mother 
died Grom puerperal fever. 
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Br. Rigby observed the numerous cases recorded in his essay, we see this irre- 
gularity remarkably exemplified. 

In 1779 three cases. In 1784 five cases. 

In 1780 four cases. In 1785 two cases. 

In 1781 none. In 1786 two cases. 

In 1782 five cases. In 1787 one case. 

In 1783 one case. In 1788 two cases. 

A still more remarkable variation has been described by the celebrated 
Matthias Saxtorph, of Copenhagen. Having stated that placental presentation 
had occurred only once in 3600 cases, he adds, " the reader will be astonished 
when I assure him that this case, which is so rare that I had only seen it twice 
in so many years, and that I had met with it but once out of so many thousand 
labours at our lying-in hospital, occurred to me in the last six months eight 
times" (^Collect. Soc. Med, Havn. 1774, voL i. p. 310.) Professor Naegel^ 
has made a similar remark in his lectures, and states, that in some years 
placental presentation was so frequent that it seemed as if it were almost 
epidemic. 

Experience proves beyond doubt that, of the serious floodings which occur 
during the last weeks of pregnancy, the majority arise from the attachment of 
the placenta to the os uteri. Dr. Rigby also states " that this attachment of the 
placenta to the os uteri is much oftener a cause of floodings than authors 
and practitioners are aware of, I am from experience fully satisfied ; and so 
far am I convinced of its frequent occurrence, that I am ready to believe that 
most, if not all, of those cases which require turning the child, are produced 
by this unfortunate situation of it." 

The period of pregnancy at which hsemorrhage may come on from pla- 
cental presentation, varies very considerably. Although, in by far the ma- 
jority of these cases, it does not come on until the last four or six weeks, it 
now and then occurs at a much earlier period, viz. the sixth or even the fifth 
month, and sometimes even earlier. Where this is the case, it must rather be 
looked upon as one of " accidental " hemorrhage or abortion, for it can 
scarcely be supposed that any changes about the os or cervix uteri could have 
been sufficient to have produced an " unavoidable" separation of the placenta 
at this time. Thus, for instance, in Dr. Rigby's seventy-fifth case, the first 
attack of hemorrhage had appeared when the patient " was about three 
months gone with child ;" and at that early period could hardly have been attri- 
buted to the peculiar situation of the placenta, but to the more common causes 
of haemorrhage connected with abortion. In his forty-third case the hemor- 
rhage, which came on about the twenty-sixth week, appears at first to have 
been purely " accidental," although it afterwards was produced by ** unavoid- 
able " attachment of the placenta. " We very seldom meet with unavoidable 
haemorrhage before the sixth month of pregnancy ; it is not imtil the cervix 
uteri begins to distend freely, and the changes that take place previous to the 
approach of labour commence, any suspicions are observed ; consequently, it 
will be in the last three months of utero-gestation that haemorrhage of this na- 
ture is found to occur." (Collins, op. ciL p. 93.) 

The examination of a case where the placenta presents is not always easy ; 
the natural position of the os uteri during the latter months of pregnancy in 
the upper part of the hollow of the sacrum makes it very difficult for the finger 
to reach so completely as to afford us the means of ascertaining satisfactorily 
whether the placenta be attached to it or not. " For this purpose, however, the 
usual method with one finger will not always suffice, but the hand must be intro- 
duced into the vagina, and one finger insinuated into the uterus ; for in several 
of the following cases it will appear, that though the women were frequently 
examined in the usual way, the placenta was not discovered till the hand was 
admitted for the purpose of turning the child." (Essays 6th ed. p. 35.) 

Treatment, We have already stated that the eaxUei Klicift \v€n»^ ^ Vbi^^*^^ 
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flooding comes on, the less profuse it will be ; the treatment, therefore, where 
the haemorrhage is inconsiderable, differs but little from that in an ordinary 
case of abortion or miscarriage. The indications, in fact, are the same, yii. 
to stop the discharge, and allay any disposition to uterine contraction. 

The patient must be placed upon a mattress, and covered as lightly as pos* 
sible with safety and tolerable comfort to herself. If the circulation be actire, 
the pulse strong, with more or less heat of surface, it may even be desirable to 
reduce this by means of the lancet. " Under any kind of active hsemorrhage, 
when the pulse is vigorous, the taking away blood fh>m the arm has unifomdy 
been found useful, by producing contraction by tl^e mere unloading of the 
vessels, and more especisdly in diminishing the velocity of blood within them." 
(Dewees, Compend. Syst, of Midw. p. 441.) Cold cloths must be applied to 
the vulva, loins, and over the symphisis pubis; gentle saline laxatives with ni- 
trate of potass should be ^ven if the bowels are confined ; and if there be the 
slightest appearance of the pains, an injection of twenty or thirty drops of 
Liq. Opii Sedat into the rectum will be necessary. This may be given imme- 
diately where the bowels are not confined, or, if they are, after the rectum has 
been washed out by a large domestic enema. If necessary, she should also take 
an opiate by the mouth. Her food must consist of little else than plain 
drinks, as tea, milk and water, &c. all of which must be taken cold ; and she 
must preserve the most perfect quiet of body as well as mind. We cannot 
agree with Dr. Dewees in permitting " our patients, under treatment for uterine 
haemorrhage, to be five or six days without a discharge from the bowels ; " as s 
loaded state of the lower bowels cannot fail in our opinion to obstruct seriously 
the free return of the circulation from the pelvic viscera, and thus greatly in- 
crease the disposition to congesticn and hsmorrhage. 

The longer the patient has still to go, the more desirable is it that we should, 
if possible, controul the symptoms, and prevent them from proceeding to such 
extent as to require artificial delivery. It is of the utmost consequence that 
we should take such measures as will enable the pregnancy to go on safely, if 
not to the fiiU time, at least to a later period, for by this means the uterus will 
have attained such a degree of developement as will enable the turning to he 
undertaken with ease to the practitioner and with safety to the mother ; the 
child also will have so far advanced towards maturity as to give it a better 
chance of surviving the operation. 

Wherever hsemorrhage has occurred during the last three months of preg^ 
nancy, which has come on suddenly and without any assignable reason, we 
should earnestly warn the patient and her friends to summon the practitioner 
the moment there are any symptoms of its return ; for if it be a case of placental 
presentation, it assuredly will return, and as certainly much more profusely 
than at first. 

Where the patient has gone nearly or quite to her full time, the first attack 
is much more alarming ; the hsemorrhage frequently appears with a sudden 
gush, and in a few minutes a serious and even dangerous quantity of blood is 
lost ; thus a patient, whom we had seen but a few hours previously in perfect 
health, was suddenly seized with profhse flooding as she was standing at the 
door of her house speaking to a person, and before she could move a large 
pool of blood had formed at her feet ; in another case, the patient whSe 
standing at her tea-table was attacked in a similar manner, and in a moment 
the floor was deluged with the discharge. 

Although artificial delivery by turning the child is reqmred in every case 
of centra] presentation of the placenta during the latter periods of pregnancy, 
it is evident that this will not apply during ti^e earlier months, when the utems 
from its size will preclude the possibility of sueh an operation. Dr. Rigby has 
established a valuable axiom on this point, viz. ^ that when the uterus is too 
small for the admission of the hand, the expulsion of the placenta and fcBtoB 
will happily be timely effected by natoxe. It \% well known tlwt in the early 
iXKmtbs, instaoees of fatal ternunttdon \y^ {LQQdGaiL'|g& \u^^% \m«dl ^qt^ -va^^ as 
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abortioii sooner or later puts a stop to the discbarge. It has been likewise 
before observed, t&at in floodings at any period of pregnancy women seldom 
die, at least not in the first instance, unless a considerable quantity of blood 
has been suddenly lost Now. as the danger of a great and sudden loss must 
obviously depend upon the size of the uterine vessels, and as the enlargement 
of the vessels is in exact proportion to the increased size of the uterus, it be- 
comes probable that when the vessels have acquired such a magnitude, that 
when detached from the placenta they would bleed largely and suddenly, the 
uterus itself must have attained to such a capacity as to admit the hand for ar- 
t^cial delivery." (Op cit p. 48. 6th ed.) He further observes, "that as the most 
material increase of the uterus does not take place until the end of the sixth 
month of pregnancy, an hemorrhage before that period will seldom require 
artificial delivery; and after that period, should it become necessary, that it is 
probable the hand may then be admitted for that purpose." (Ibid, p. 51.) 

In almost every case where the patient is some time short of her full time, 
the OS nteri will be found unyielding and but little dilated ; it will therefore 
seldom be possible, and scarcely ever proper, to introduce the hand into the 
uterus under such circumstances; the os uteri either entirely resists our efforts, 
or if we do overcome it, the degree of force required to effect this has been so 
great, as will in all probability have been attended with serious injury to the 
part itsel£ In no case is it proper or safe to force delivery by artificially di- 
lating the OS uteri, when it is contracted and unyielding (see Turning) ; but 
where the placenta is presenting, it is peculiarly dangerous, for even slight 
laceration of the os uteri will be followed by serious consequences. Where 
the placenta is situated in the upper part of the uterus, it is of very little con- 
sequence if the edge of the os uteri has been torn somewhat during labour ; 
but in the present case it is very different ; the os uteri now plays the part of 
the fundus, its vessels are immensely dilated, and large ones are ruptured, which 
cannot be closed by the firmest contraction of the uterus. 

** In recommending early delivery, I think it right however to express a caution 
against the premature introduction of the hand, and the too forcible dilatation 
of the OS uteri before it is sufficiently relaxed by pain or discharge ; for it is 
imdoubtedly very certain that the turning may be performed too soon as well 
as too late, and that the consequences of the one may be as destructive to the 
patient as the other." (Rigby, op, cit, p. 87.) Cases have occurred where the 
OS uteri has been artificially dilated, where the child was turned and delivered 
with perfect safety, and the uterus contracted into a hard ball ; in fact, every- 
thing seemed to have passed over favourably ; a continued dribbling of blood 
has remained after labour, which resisted every attempt to check it ; friction 
upon the abdomen and other means for stopping hsemorrhage by inducing firm 
contraction of the uterus were of no use, for the uterus was already hard and 
well contracted ; the patient has gradually become exhausted, and at last died : 
on examination after death. Professor Naegele has invariably found the os 
uteri more or less torn. 

" It must be acknowledged indeed," says Dr. Rigby, ♦* that it may sometimes 
happen that at the very first coming on of the complaint, if the discharge be 
smidl, and more especially if it be the patient's first child, and the parts be close 
and unyielding, the admission of the hand into the vagina, as I have directed, 
will be attended with the utmost difficulty, and perhaps be almost impracticable : 
in this case let us wait (but let it be with the patient) till the discharge in- 
creases, and has continued long enough to relax the parts ; for certainly if the 
woman be able to bear losing a little blood, which at first she may safely do, 
the examination will be thereby rendered more easy, and the turning of the 
child, if necessary, be more practicable and safe. (Op, cit, p. 36.) 

We have already shown (see Turning, p. 148.) that there is no means of 
rendering a rigid os uteri yielding and capable of admitting the hand equal to the 
relaxation produced by loss of blood: wherever the powers of the system have 
already suffered ih)m the effects of h8BmoTr\iage,^« m«^^ fe^ ^JaasssX. ^"(jssNssssv 
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that we shall find the 06 uteri capable of dilating, even if it be so little open as 
barely to admit the finger. Where the patient has become faint or fallen into 
actual syncope, the relaxation of the soft parts is very striking, and frequently 
to an extent which could scarcely be believed by those who have not felt it ; 
all resistance seems to be at an end for the time, and the hand enters the 
flaccid passages with scarcely a sensation of pressure from them, but rather 
(as has been aptly compared, to that of some wet bladder wrapped around it. 

" It has been advised (observes Dr. Rigby) never to introduce the hand till 
nature has shown some disposition to relieve herself by the dilatation of the 
OS uteri to the size of a shilling, or a halfcrown ; and this rule is certainly 
founded on a rational principle, for when it is so much dilated, there is no 
doubt but the turning may be easily and safely effected ; but from some of the 
annexed cases it appears, that a dilatation to this degree sometimes does not 
take place at all ; and that even when the woman is dying from the great loss 
of blood, the uterus is very little open ; the reason for which seems to be, 
that when the discharge has been considerable, and more particularly when 
much blood has been suddenly lost, such a faintness is brought on, that 
though the uterus be totally relaxed, and might therefore be opened by the 
most gentle efforts, yet nature is unable to make use of these efforts ; and, 
moreover, if there be slight pains, the adhesion of the placenta to the internal 
surface of the mouth of the womb, counteracts their influence, and thereby 
hinders its giving way to a power, which would otherwise, probably, very 
easilv open it." (^Op, cit p. 39.) 

Plug. Where, however, the case is at that doubtful period of early preg- 
nancy, when even under the most favourable circumstances as above men- 
tioned, the hand must experience considerable difficulty in entering the os 
uteri, and yet the expulsion of the child cannot be safely trusted to the 
natural powers, it becomes necessary, as in certain cases of premature ex- 
pulsion, to have recourse to such means as shall enable the os uteri to go on 
dilating without the danger of further haemorrhage ; in other words, we must 
plug the vagina. " If oiter the commencement of a flooding, we favour the 
formation of a coagulum by means of a plug, are we not aiding nature ? It 
brings on labour much sooner, and the os uteri has time to dilate without 
further loss of blood." (Leroux, sur les Pertes de Sang, § 309.) By means of 
the plug, we enable the patient to go on with perfect security until the pains 
have produced a sufficient dilatation of the os uteri to admit the hand ; after a 
time we may withdraw it, and if then not satisfied with the state of the os 
uteri, it must be again introduced until our object be effected. (For directions 
as to the use of the plug we must refer to p. 94.) 

" This remedy should be early employed, as it will, by proper management, 
save a prodigious expenditure of blood. We gain by its application important 
time ; time diat is essential for the successful delivery of the foetus ; for, by it, 
the woman's strength is preserved ; pain is permitted to increase ; and, event- 
ually, though tardily, the os uteri is dilated, the placenta and foetus thrown off, 
and the flooding almost immediately contronled. The other means which we 
have constantly pointed out, should also be tried : they may aid the general 
intentions, and render the operaiion of the tampon more certain." (Dewees, 
Compend. Syst. o/Midw, § 1143.) 

Although Dr. Rigby has given a short account of Leroux's views respecting 
the use of the plug in these cases, we cannot but agree with Dr. Dewees, in 
regretting that he either did not ^* put this plan in execution," or that if he 
did, he has not given us the details of his experience upon it From what 
Dr. Gooch, however, has stated in his Account of some of the more important 
Diseases peculiar to Women^ there is every reason to suppose that Dr. Rigby 
was latterly in the frequent habit of using the plug, and that he thought highly 
of it. The plug is not only useful in keeping the hsemorrhage imder due 
eoDtroul until the os uteri be sufficiently dilated, but may occasionally prove 
of the greatest value in cases of extreme exk^.>]&\!\QrLiTQrDi\<»e& f^t\^l<\Qd^ where 
at 18 too mucb. reduced to xmiQietgo \3tkft wtX. ^1 ^^^cr^, ^^SossoX 
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mnning the risk of dying during the operation ; the plug will enable us to 
wait with safety until the system has had time to rally its powers and be 
recruited by the administration of proper nourishment " Mr. Grainger, of 
Birmingham, on yisiting a poor woman with placenta prscvia, and apparently 
in a moribund condition, immediately filled the vagina and os uteri with linen 
cloths, and waited two days before he durst hazard delivery, which he ac- 
complished with an auspicious result"* (Ingleby, on Uterine Htemorrhage, 
p. 155.) 

Turning. The operation of turning the child will, in no wise, differ from 
that under more ordinary circumstances, and will require to be conducted 
according to the rules which we have already given. In no case is it 
more important to preserve the membranes unruptured until the hand has 
fkirly entered the uterus than here ; the hand should be carefully insinuated 
between the os uteri and placenta ; if possible, this should be done at the part 
where the separation which has caused the flooding has already taken place, 
in order to avoid all unnecessary detachment of the placenta ; the pressure of 
the hand prevents any great discharge of blood ; and as it gradually makes its 
way between the membranes and the uterus, the arm which now occupies the 
Tagina will effectually act as a plug. Portal was probably the first who 
practised this mode of operation, viz. passing his hand between the os uteri and 
placenta, and then between the uterus and membranes before rupturing them : 
in this respect he anticipated Pen, whose work appeared nine years after (see 
Turning, p. 147.), and would have undoubtedly been looked upon as the 
originator of this improvement in turning, had he given any reasons for this 
mode of practice, or deduced any inferences from it 

Some discrepancy of opinion has existed as to whether it is better to perforate 
the placenta, or to follow the plan we have just recommended. Dr. Rigby's 
authority has rather tended to confirm the former opinion, although he after- 
wards modifies it so much as to make us almost suppose that he must have 
preferred the other method. He states, " that by this means (perforating the 
placenta) not more of the placenta may be separated than is necessary for the 
introduction of the hand, and, consequently, that as little increase of bleeding as 
possible may be produced by the operation ; but if it be impracticable, as I 
have more than once found it, and it must ever be when the middle of the pla- 
centa presents to the hand, from the thickness of it near the funis, it must be 
carefully separated from the uterus on one side, and the hand passed till it gets 
to the membranes." {Op. cit. p. 61.) 

To Dr. Dewees are we chiefly indebted for having put the inexpediency of 
perforating the placenta in the strongest possible light. ** We are advised by 
some," says he, ** to pierce the placenta with the hand ; but this should never 
be done, especially as it is impossible to assign one single good reason for the 
practice, and there are several very strong ones against it 

** 1. In attempting this, much time is lost that is highly important to the 
patient, as the flooding unabatingly, if not increasingly, goes on. 

** 2. In this attempt we are obUged to force against the membranes, so as 
to carry or urge the whole placentary mass towards the fundus of the uterus ; 
by which means the separation of it from the neck is increased, and conse- 
quently the flooding augmented. 

" 3. When the hand has even penetrated the cavity of the uterus, the hole 
which is made by it is no greater than itself, anct consequently much too small 
for the foetus to pass through without a forced enlargement, land this must be 
done by the child during its passage. 

" 4. As the hole made by the body of the child is not sufficiently large 
for the arms and head to pass through at the same time, they will consequently 
be arrested ; and if force be applied to overcome this resistance, it will almost 
always separate the whole of tiie placenta from its connection with the uterus. 

** 5. That when this is done, it never fails to increase the dischar^e^ be- 
sides adding the bulk of the placenta to that oi l\ie ttnxA «xy^\k&'ai^^^<^ Os^^« 
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*< 6. When the placenta is pierced, yre augment the risk of the child ; for 
in making the opening, we may destroy some of the large umbilical veins, and 
thus permit the child to die from heemorrhage. 

** 7. By this method we increase the chance of an atony of the uterus, as 
the discharge of the liquor amnii is not under due controul. 

'* 8. That it is sometimes impossible to penetrate the placenta, especially 
-when its centre answers to the centre of the os uteri ; in this instance much 
time is lost that may be very important to the woman." {Op. cit. § 1153.) 

We have already stated why it is so particularly important not to use any 
force in passing the hand through the os uteri : the less we separate the pla- 
centa, the less also will be the hsemorrhage ; and even this will be in great 
measure controuled by the presence and pressure of the hand itself, fa no 
case of turning is it so important to have all the circumstances connected with 
the operation as favourable as possible, for the case itself is sufficiently dan- 
gerous without being increased by other unfavourable causes. To hurry the 
delivery would be only to increase the danger : the operation must be per- 
formed slowly and with caution : every rule whi<^ we have given (jsee Turn- 
iNo) for ensuring its safe and successful termination, must now be adhered to 
with double vigilance. " Should the woman," says Dr. Dewees, ** be very much 
exhausted before we commence our operations, we should use additional cau- 
tion in the delivery. It should be very slowly performed, and we should have 
at each step of the progress assurances, if possible, that the uterus has not lost, 
or rather that it possesses, sufficient contractility to render the completion of 
the operation eventually safe, if performed with due and necessary care." 
(Qp. cit. p. 463.) 

When once the os uteri is sufficiently dilated to admit the hand, there will 
not be much fear of the patient losing much blood during the turning, for 
during the first part of the operation the hand and arm act both as a compress 
and plug; and afterwards, when the body of the child is advancing, lliis will act 
in a sinular manner. There is little danger of hsemorrhage coming on after the 
child is delivered, for the contraction of that part of the uterus to which the 
placenta has been attached is much greater in these cases than it is where 
the placenta is situated in the upper parts of the uterus under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The placenta, which is already separated to a certain extent by the 
introduction of the hand, usually comes away without any trouble as soon as 
the child is delivered. We once met with a case where it was firmly adherent 
to the OS uteri on one side, and required to be artificially removed, which was 
effected without difficulty. In this instance, hsemorrhage returned after 
the labour from uterine inertia, and was checked by the means already re- 
commended. {Med, Gaz. Sept. 2. 1837.) The after treatment should be con- 
ducted upon the same principles as in o^er cases of hsemorrhage. 

Partial presentation of the placenta. Where this is the case, the danger is 
rarely so alarming, nor is it always necessary to effect artificial delivery by 
turning. The edge of the placenta frequently projects but a very little over 
that of the os uteri, feeling, as it were, like a second lip ; at other times it 
covers a third or more of the opening, and is usuaUy attached upon tiie 
anterior portion of it. Our own observations have rather led to Uie con- 
clusion, that where the placenta is but partially attached over the os uteri, the 
first attack of flooding is rarefy delayed until the ftill term of pregnancy, but 
makes its appearance some weeks earlier. We are inclined to attribute this to 
the OS uteri being only in part covered with placenta ; that its other portion, 
being free, is more capable of dilatation from slight causes, than it would be 
were the placenta centrally attached : from a similar reason we may under- 
stand why the hsemorrhage is seldom so proftise in these cases as to be dan- 
gerous, and why the os uteri usually dilates sufficiently soon to allow the head 
to descend and be bom by the natural powers. We are confirmed in this view 
by wbaLt we have already quoted from Dr. "Kv^^ i^s^^e^lvci^tlie os uteri being 
prevented dilsLtmg by the close adhesioa oi tiXie T^X^aeoXab— «d. ^v^^^^'^^'^ 
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moreover approved of by Dr. Dewees as being **both ingenioiis and probable." 
Hence, also, we may reverse oar position, and say, that in a case of partial pre- 
sentation of the placenta, we shall seldom find the hemorrhage very profuse, nntil 
the OS uteri has attained a considerable degree of dilatation. Besides the portion 
of placenta which presents, there will be also a bag of membranes occupying 
the remaining portion of the opening; we shall rarely, if ever, meet with those 
difficulties connected with a contracted and un3rielding state of the os uteri, 
which we described in cases of central presentation; and if the hand requires 
to be introduced, which is not often the case, it will seldom experience much 
opposition. 

Treatment In our treatment of partial presentation of the placenta, we 
must be guided, in a great measure, by the strength of the pains and the 
degree of dilatation which the os uteri has attained ; the extent to which it is 
covered by the edge of the placenta, must also be taken into consideration. 
Where the pains are strong and active, the pressure of the membranes dis- 
tended by liquor amnii against the mouth of the womb will be sufficient to 
check the hsemorrhage; if not, by rupturing them we shall be enabled to let off 
the liquor amnii, and thus allow the head to press directly upon the os uteri, 
and act in the double capacity of a plug and compress. Where the pains are 
slow and inactive, the rupture of the membranes will diminish the size of the 
uterus, and thus excite it to more powerful contraction ; if not, a dose of secale 
comutum, repeated according to circumstances, will be of great assistance. If 
the patient has suffered a good deal by the loss of blood, a litde beef -tea, in small 
quantities frequently repeated, will rouse the powers ; wine or a little brandy 
may also be given at intervals ; but unless the prostration be very serious, we 
have not found stimulants so useful as beef-tea, which is usually, also, much 
more gratefuL 



CHAPTER XIIL 

PUEBPERAL FEVEBS. 



Mature and varieties of puerperal fever. — Vitiation of the blood. — Different 
gpecies of puerperal fever. — Puerperal peritonitis, — Symptoms. — Appearances 
after death. — Treatment — Uterine phlebitis, — Symptoms. — Appearances after 
death. — Treatment, — Indications. — False peritonitis, — Treatment — Gastro^ 
bilious puerperal fevers, — Symptoms. — Appearances after death. — Treatment, 
— Contagious^ or adynamic, puerperal fevers. — Symptoms, — Appearances 
after death. — Treatment 

In enumerating the different species of Dystocia, we have mentioned a long 
list of causes, by which the process of labour might be rendered one of con- 
siderable danger either to the mother or her child ; but, for the most part, they 
are not of very common occurrence, those only which are of trifling import 
being met with most frequently. Even under the most dangerous £9rms of 
dystocia, as for instance convulsions and the different forms of haemorrhage, the 
danger, although great, is capable of being averted, from the mother at least, in 
the majority of instances by timely and skUful assistance; the means of treatment 
which art and experience have supplied us with, being generally capable of 
affording both certain and effective relief, if used according to the rules which 
we have given when treating of these subjects ; but we now come to a source 
of danger which follows the most favourable as well as unfavourable labours -— 
which is extremely varied in its nature, fatal in its effects, and (what renders 
it so peculiarly formidable) by no means uncommon in its occurrence. 

Of all the dangers to which a lying-in woman is exposed, puerperal fever is 
by far the most to be dreaded : there are few or no difficultiea dux^xv%\'fts^s£&^^^ss^ 
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• 

which the practitioner has to contend with that can he compared to it ; there are 
none in which he is frequently made to feel so helpless, and his various means 
of treatment so utterly inefficacious ; certain it is that puerperal fever in its 
worst forms has occasionally committed such ravages among patients of thb 
class as to rival in destructiveness the most malignant pestilences with which 
the human race has heen afflicted. 

One of the greatest improvements in our knowledge of puerperal fever which 
has taken place in modem times, is the having ascertained that it is not one 
specific disease, but occurs under different forms, each of which is subject to a 
good deal of variety, depending upon individual peculiarity, season of the year, 
and numberless other circumstances. The chief error into which authors have 
&llen when treating of this difficult subject, is their having merely described 
the peculiar form of disease which had come under their own notice, and to 
which they have exclusively awarded the name of puerperal fever — an error 
in judgment, which has led to still greater errors in practice, and which has 
certainly tended to prevent the subject being so clearly understood as it might 
have been. The mode also in which it has been investigated by modem au- 
thors has been but of little assistance in disclosing the true features of the 
disease ; they have indeed rather tended to mislead than to guide us, they have 
directed our attention to cerUdn effects of it, which they have considered to be 
the disease itself, and thus rather concealed than disclosed the real natura morhu 

In our printed lectures on puerperal fever we have taken a similar view. 
^ I am not sure if the present fashionable morbid anatomy of the day, misnamed 
pathology, has assisted so much in developing the real nature of the disease as 
has been supposed : it appears to me rather to have withdrawn the attention 
of practitioners from a close observation of the phenomena presented during life, 
to the inspection of those changes which are to be found after death. They 
have rather sought to examine the effects of the disease at a time when it had 
attained such an extent as to be incompatible with life, than to investigate upon 
correct and physiological grounds the series of changes which were taking 
place during the earlier periods." {London Med, and Surg. Joum, June 27. 
1835.) Dr. Alison of Edinburgh, in his dissertation on the state of medical 
science (Cyc. Pract Med.) has taken a similar view of this prevailing mode of 
investigating the nature of disease ; he considers that it is "an important prac- 
tical error to fix the attention, particularly of students of the profession, too much 
on those characters of disease which are drawn from changes of structure a/' 
ready effected, and to trust too exclusively to these as the diagnostics of different 
diseases, because in many instances these characters are not clearly percep- 
tible until the latest and least remediable stage of diseases — ^the very object 
of the most important practice is to prevent the occurrence of the changes on 
which they depend. Accordingly, when this department of pathology is too 
exclusively cultivated, the attention of students is often found to be fixed on the 
lesions to be expected after death, much more than on the power and application 
of remedies eitiier to controul the diseased actions, or relieve the symptoms 
during life." 

" Pathological anatomy (says Dr. Stevens) is but one of the many * points of 
view in which we may consider the science of disease,' and notwithstanding all 
that has been said about * la medicine eclairee par les ouvertures des cadavres,' 
I have a firm belief that morbid anatomy has done little good, particularly in 
the hands of those who do not imderstand its real value ; for those who are con- 
stantly mistaking the effect for the cause, or confounding the immediate cause of 
death with the cause of the disease, and forming theories on this foundation, not 
only deceive themselves, but unfortunately, particularly for the inhabitants of 
hot climates, they have deceived others." (^Obs. on the Healthy and Diseased 
Properties of the blood, p. 182.) 

We have made our last quotation f^om one of the most valuable and original 

works of the present day upon the subject of fevers, and which has tended in 

great measure to unveil the my steTio\isn.a\.\ix%oi^<&'&ft^«e&aft.«. Dr. Stevens's 
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researches have been conducted in the truest spirit of pathological enquiry, and 
form a striking contrast with the modem morbid anatomy of puerperal fevers. 

We use the term puerperal fevers precisely with the same meaning as Dr. 
Locock has done in his valuable essay on this subject {Library of Pract. Med. 
voL i.)» requesting our readers to bear in mind his observation, " that they vary 
in their nature and treatment as much as other kinds of fevers ;" that whether 
occurring sporadically, or in epidemics, they rarely appear twice alike, but 
vary with the season of the year and the type of the prevailing fevers of the 
place ; they are influenced by the rank, habits, and constitution of the patient^ 
as well as by the nature and locality of her residence. 

Although we cannot quite coincide with the views of Dr. Ferguson to their 
fullest extent, respecting the exclusive cause of the various forms of puerperal 
fever, viz. the vitiation of the fluids, still, in great measure, we consider them 
as correct, having not only taught them for many years, but published them in 
our lectures on this subject in 1835. Much praise is due to the two last men- 
tioned authors for the able manner in which they have handled this difficult 
subject, they have carefully sifted the mass of jarring opinions, and tested them 
by their own great experience ; and have not only reduced the subject to a sim- 
pler form, but have succeeded, we trust, in removing the very erroneous views of 
some modem authors respecting the supposed identity of certain forms of local 
inflammation with this disease. 

Having drawn our information upon puerperal fevers from the same ample 
source, we willingly bear testimony to the accuracy with which they have 
described the different forms ; and trust that in giving a detail of our own 
opinions and observations, it will be found that, so far firom differing from them, 
we have tended to confirm, reconcile, and carry out, their views. 

Nature and varieties of puerperal fever. The history of puerperal fevers at 
the General Lying-in Hospital wocdd of itself afford an excellent monograph 
on this class of diseases in all their varied forms. When we resided at the 
hospital in 1826, the cases were all of the inflammatory character; they ap- 
peared to occur sporadically, among the out as well as the in-patients; and 
were successfully relieved by bleeding, hot poultices, and a mercurial purge, and 
occasionally leeches. During the following years, an epidemic of a highly ma- 
lignant character spread destruction rapidly among the patients, setting at defi- 
ance the treatment previously employed. Still more remarkable was the sudden 
change in the character of the disease noticed by Dr. Locock in 1822. " In the 
spring of 1822, puerperal fever existed in the lying-in hospital in two very diffe- 
rent and well-marked forms, at an interval of about six weeks between the last 
case of the first epidemic and first case of the second. The early cases were of 
an active inflammatory character; the peritoneal covering of- the utems and in- 
testines was chiefly affected ; the albuminous and serous effusions in the fatal 
cases showed a sthenic state of the system, that is, the serum was clear, the 
coagulable lymph firm and white ; the patients bore bloodletting, and other 
active treatment to a great extent, fairly, and with much advantage ; the blood 
drawn was strongly cupped and highly buffed, and the fatal cases were few. 
Six weeks afterwards a very different epidemic was found to exist. The same 
remedies which had been so beneficial a few weeks before, were naturally at 
first tried, but their bad success confirmed the sagacious remark of Gooch, that 
' the effects of remedies form not only an essential but an important part of their 
history.* (Gooch, on Peritoneal Fevers, p. 35.) The fever was attended with 
marked oppression and debility ; the local pain was comparatively slight ; the 
pulse was extremely rapid from rtie first, with no force, and easily compressible. 
In many of the cases, purulent deposits took place in the joints and in the 
calves of the legs, and in one case there was destructive inflammation of the 
eye." (Locock, op. cit p. 349.) 

The various forms and modifications under which puerperal fevers have ap- 
peared at different times, have produced an equal variety of arrangement in 
the classifications of authors Thus, some 'wh.o 'V^'^Q «\.\.T^\)Xft^^<& ^£^sft»sfe ns^ 
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inflammation, have merely distingrnished its varieties aecording to the different 
organs which have exhibited after death appearances of congested or injected 
vessels, or have been covered and imbedded in effusions of coagulable lymph, 
&c or have had their structure more or less broken down and disorganised. 
Thus, for instance, Dr. R. Lee is of opinion, that " inflammation of the uterus 
and its appendages must be considered as essentiaUy the cause of all the de- 
structive febrile affections which follow parturition ; and that the various forms 
they assume, inflammatory, congestive, and typhoid, will in great measure be 
found to depend on whether the serous, the muscular, or the venous, tissue of 
the organ has become affected." (Med, Chir. Trans. voL zv. part iL p. 405. 
1829.) He accordingly arranges "the principal varieties of inflammation of the 
uterus in puerperal women under the following heads, viz. I. Inflammation of 
the peritoneal covering of the uterus, and of the peritoneal sac ; 2. Liflamma? 
tion of the uterine appendages, ovaria, fidlopian tubes, and broad ligaments; 3. 
Inflammation of the muscular and mucous tissues of the uterus ; 4. Inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the absorbent vessels and veins of the uterine organs.*' 
(Cyc, PracU Med. art Puebpebai. Feveb.) This arrangement is manifestly in- 
correct, and by giving so partial a view of puerperal fevers, must, if adopted, ne- 
cessarily lead to serious errors in practice. " That these forms of inflammation 
are the proximate cause of the various febrile affections is most completely 
refuted by the detail of his own (Dr. Lee's) experience, as relates to the varie- 
ties occurring under similar circumstances." (Moore, on Puerp, Fever,) We may 
also add, that, according to our own experience, and that of our colleagues at 
the General Lying-in Hospital, in the worst forms of puerperal fever the fewest 
traces of inflsjnmation have been observed ; and that in the severest and most 
rapidly fatal cases it has frequently happened, that not' a single vestige of in- 
flammation could be detected. In our review of Mr. Moore's able work in the 
{Brit, and For. Med. Rev. Oct. 1836, p. 483.) we have made a similar remark, 
and quoted a striking passage from Dr. Stevens, when speaking of contagious 
fevers, that ** there is not one symptom of inflammation during the fatal pro- 
gress of the disease, nor one inflammatory spot to be seen after death, to mark 
its existence, or to induce us to believe that any thing but functional disease 
had existed in any of the solids ; yet these are the very cases of all others 
which are most fatal" (On the Bloody p. 179.) 

In many of the worst cases which have come under our notice, there has 
neither been time nor power sufficient to produce either a symptom or a trace 
of inflammation ; the powers of life have from the very commencement sunk 
under the deadly influence of the disease, without a single effort to establish 
even a temporary reaction in the system : hence, in most instances, we are led 
to the necessary conclusion, that inflammation, when it does appear, is the 
result of disease, not the disease of inflammation. " For," as Dr. Ferguson 
observes, *'if any one or more of these (phlebitis, peritonitis, &c) be assumed 
as constituting the essence of puerperal fever, abundant examples may be found 
of puerperal fever, in which the cause fixed on is absent. Thus to believers 
in the identity of peritonitis and puerperal fever, we can show puerperal fever 
with a perfectly healthy peritoneum. To those who insist on inflammation of 
the uterine veins, as constituting puerperal fever, we can show the genuine 
disease without this condition. " (JEesa;^ on ike most important Diseases of Women^ 
part i. PuEBPEBAL Feveb, p. 81.) 

The mtiation of the bhod has long beeuB subject which has excited our deepest 
interest, and the admirable researches of Dr. Stevens upon the condition of this 
flnid under the effects of malignant fevers, have tended to disclose the real 
nature of the diseases under consideration. We have long been convinced that 
one of the causes of puerperal fever is the absorption of putrid matters ftur- 
nished by the coagula and discharges which are apt to be retained in the 
uterus and passages after parturition, — a view which has been adopted by 
Kirklandf C. White, and other older authors. It is with sincere pleasure that 
we now Snd ourselves supported by the a\A<& wnxVior, tcQm.^\i<(nsL^^ \!k9Bwve ^ost 
qaoted, in this opinion. Dr. Ferguson's t^ee ^osVSasyas x^«'e<iR?cav^'''^ VJaa ^wsos^ 
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and nature of puerperal ferer " are highly valuable, for they have been de- 
daced fit)ni carefol physiological experiments, and not less sound physiological 
reasoning ; they are as follows : — 

1. The phenomena of puerperal ferer ori^ate in a vitiation of the fluids. 

2. The causes which are capable of vitiating the fluids are particnlariy rife 
after childbirth. 

3. The various forms of puerperal fever depend on this one cause, and may 
readily be deduced from it. 

We do not agree with him in supposing that every fbrm of puerperal in- 
flammation is produced by vitiation of the circulating fluids, because in one 
species of uterine phlebitis, which occurred sporadically, and prevailed a good 
deal from 1829 to 1832, it was, in our opinion, evidently produced (ft>ec<^ by 
the absorption of putrid matter into the uterine veins and lymphatics, excit- 
ing inflammation in these vessels : the same cause, when only carried to 
a certain extent, produces a local inflammation, which, when affecting the 
general circulation, is followed by fever. Thus, then, we may have in the 
same case uterine phlebitis followed by the typhoid malignant puerperal fever 
— the local and constitutional disturbance arising from the same cause, im- 
bibition or absorption of putrid matter; the one being the local, the other the 
general effect, but not the one resulting from the other. The doctrine of the 
vitiation of the blood from its admixture with pus secreted by the lining mem- 
brane of an inflamed vein, though very plausible, still requires further confirm- 
ation, for it is doubtful if the introduction of pure healthy pus into the 
circulation produces any of those dangerous effects which result from the 
absorption of putrid matters, whether purulent, sanious, mucous, &c. It is the 
introduction into the circulation of an animid poison generated by putrefkc- 
tion, which destroys the vitality of the blood, and renders it unfit for main- 
taining the vital powers. 

Few have expressed this opinion more strikingly than Dr. Kirkland, al- 
though so long ago as 1774 ; and it has often created our surprise, that amid all 
the numerous writings on this subject, which have excited attention during 
later years, so little notice should have been taken of his observations. We 
consider that Dr. Kirkland is one of the earliest authors who has shown that 
puerperal fever is not the result of inflammation, but that it may be produced 
by the introduction of an animal poison into the circulation. ** There are other 
causes beside inflammation which bring on a puerperal fever ; for it sometimes 
happens that coag^ulated blood lodges in the uterus after delivery, and putrefy- 
ing frt>m access of air, forms a most active poison, is in part absorbed, and 
bnngs on a putrid fever. In this case the discharge which should immediately 
follow delivery is not sufficiently large, making allowance for the difference 
which happens to different women in this respect : small clots of blood make 
part of the lochia, which are less in quantity than they ought to be ; but the 
patient has not any other sort of complaint for three or four days till the re- 
tained blood begins to putrefy. A fever then first makes it appearance, fol- 
lowed by a quick weak pulse, thirst, pain in the head, want of sleep, sighing, 
load at the prsecordia, restlessness, great weakness, dejection of spirits, either 
wildness or despair in the countenance, and the white of the eyes is often a 
little inflamed.*' {A Treatise on Childbed Fevers, by Thos. Kirkland, M.D. p. 70.) 

The late Mr. Charles White of Manchester adopted a similar opinion, and 
in our published lectures we have quoted largely from these two authors in 
support of the opinions which we have there advanced. 

Dr. Ferguson's opinion, that the different modes in which the poison infecting 
the circulation manifests itself, give rise to the different forms of puerperal 
fever, is highly interesting, and deserves great attention. He conceives that in 
some instances it spends its virulence upon the peritoneum, producing the 
inflammatory peritoneal form of puerperal fever. He considers that the gastro- 
enteric form arises from the action of the poison being directed to ihft Ivq^^^ 
** the oi^gan through which, as the experiments oi Otts^gox^ veA ^^Tii^ssAb «fi& 
the adixuantm ofaU jphjsiologists show, most poUctiA T««/^vseAL\s^ ^(^Q^ vj^^«& 
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endeavour to escape." {Op, cit. p. 85.) These views have been proved by in- 
jecting putrilage, &c. into the veins of animals, and the effects of which, both 
as seen in the syniptoms during life and the appearances after death, tend 
strongly to confirm these opinions j still we cannot feel justified in exclud- 
ing inflammatory forms which have not been indirectly produced by the 
vitiation of the circulation, but which are the more direct effects of labour 
itself, or, as we have before observed, from the immediate absorption of putrilage, 
&c. into the veins and lymphatics, and production of inflammation in them. 
The production of inflammation in that part of a vein or absorbent with which 
putrid matter has come in immediate contact, is an important fact, for it is 
by this means that nature prevents the poison being carried into the general 
system, and thus, instead of generating a malignant fever, she limits the 
injury to a local inflammation, by which further mischief is confined by the 
effusion of coagulable lymph, tumefaction, and other means for rendering the 
vessel impervious. In making these remarks we wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we by no means undervalue the views brought forward by Dr. 
Ferguson, that " the introduction of a poison into the circulation is capable of 
producing local inflammation, varyine according to the strength and qualities 
of the agent." &c. ' 

The results of Professor Tiedemann's experiments, of which we have given 
an abstract in the Brit and For. Med. Rev. vol. L p. 241., contain some facts 
which throw much light as to the modus operandi of certain agents when 
mingled with the circulation, and tend still further to prove the correctness ot 
Br. Ferguson's views. In the experiments where musk was injected into the 
femoral vein of a small bitch, the effects of the poison upon the abdominal 
viscera were remarkable ; the veins of the abdomen were distended with dark 
coloured blood, the whole intestinal canal was very red, the mucous membrane 
of the stomach had a reddish tinge ; that of the whole intestinal canal was of 
a dark red, it was swollen, turgid, and in the highest state of engorgement— 
the canal also contained a quantity of effused dark blood in its lower part ; 
the vessels of the liver and spleen were gorged with dark blood. 

We are anxious to impress upon the minds of our readers the physiological 
fact, that most, if not all, vegetable and animal poisons do not act primarify on 
the nervous system, but indirectly through the medium of the circulation. 
** The physiological researches (as we have observed elsewhere) especially 
during the last thirty years, both in this country and the Continent, have satis- 
factorily proved that most, if not all, of the agents which exert such destructive 
energies on the nervous system, do it through the medium of the circulation : 
this has been shown by the experiments of (3hristison and Coindet, of Brodie, 
Emmert, Viborg, and many others. Those of Sir B. Brodie on the action of 
the Woorara poison are well known. Emmert showed this to be the case in a still 
more striking manner, by amputating the leg of an animal, and leaving it con- 
nected to the body only by means of the nerves ; poisonous substances in- 
troduced into the foot produced no effects, not even when applied to the 
trunk of the nerve ; and Viborg even applied one drachm of concentrated 
prussic acid to the brain of a horse, which had been exposed by trepanning, 
without producing any effect." (Brit and For. Med. Rev. voL i. p. 559.) 

We cannot agree with the opinion, ** that the vitiated state of the blood is 
the secondary and not the primary link in the chain of phenomena, " and ** that 
the nervous system is the main instrument by which this change in the blood 
takes place." (Locock, op. cit p. 353.) " We believe that it is not the defici- 
ency of nervous influence which primarily tends to deteriorate this fluid (al- 
though it may possibly react in this way afterwards), but the deteriorated con- 
dition of this fluid, which renders it incapable of supplying the brain and ner- 
vous system with their due degree of energy." {Brit and For, Med. Rev. voL iL 
p. 483. 1836.) 

In considering the phenomena of fever, Dr. Stevens has well observed, that 
we mast not look upon them " as the xesnk ot eTSiJact ^kTver^wavav^-t^eaxw^or 
local in£ainmadonf for even in the "begiMSHig oi fevct \\& v^m^^XAnA vcft^oss^^ 
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versal and peculiar to itself. It is not therefore a local afifection ; and in all 
the idiopathic fevers, but particularly in those that are produced by the aerial 
poisons, there is but one thing which is never absent, namely, the diseased 
condition of the whole circulating current, and therefore this alone can be fairly 
considered as essential to the disease. This morbid condition of the blood is 
decidedly the first link in the chain of those phenomena which constitute fever, 
for even before the attack every drop of the vital current is changed in its 
properties ; and wherever this deranged blood can circulate, there fever extends 
its empire : for the cause which produces this disease is not confined to a part, 
but acts on every fibre, and in every tissue of the living system j it disturbs 
every function in the body, and deranges every faculty of the mind. All the 
excretions are in a diseased state, and every one of the secreted fluids is changed 
both in its quantity and quality. The blood is the medium that conveys the 
poison, while the impression on the nerves is merely the effect of the diseased 
condition of its natural stimulus." {On the Blood, p. 273.) 

These observations just quoted apply strictly to the causes as well as to the 
phenomena of puerperal fever, more especially of the adynamic kind ; and show 
that, particularly in this form, we must not merely refer the cause to the ab- 
sorption of putrid matters by the uterine veins and lymphatics, or to the com- 
mixture of the blood with pus secreted from the coats of an inflamed vein, but 
to the still more pervading and truly epidemic and contagious action of mias- 
mata, with which the air that surrounds the patient is charged. The lungs 
afford a ready and ample means by which effluvia may be conveyed into the 
circulating current, and enables us to account for the fact adduced by Dr. 
Stevens, that in situations favourable to the production of fevers, the blood is 
frequently found in a very unhealthy state, even before the outbreak of the 
disease itself. Dr. Kirkland has nearly anticipated the discoveries of later 
years upon this subject ; and considering the time at which he wrote, we 
think that his observations are both interesting as well as valuable. 

'* Seeing then that an absorption of putrid matter will bring on a puerperal 
fever, with common symptoms, may we not conclude that the putrid miasms 
of lying-in hospitals will produce the same effect ? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, i^aaX^Q puerperal fever which has been observed in hospitals, is owing 
to some cause peculiar to hospitals ? otherwise, would it not be equally frequent 
in other places ? Dr. Pringle informs us that the foul air occasioned by one 
mortified limb brought on a malignant fever in the military hospital. Peu also 
seems to have proved, that the putrid effluvia exhaling from wounded men 
brought on a fever which killed a great many childbed women who lay in the 
same hospital ; and are not the putrid effluvia arising from the lochial discharge 
in lying-in hospitals capable of producing the same disease ? I have sometimes 
been csdled to women in childbed, where the offensive qffluvia arising from this 
kind of evacuation, pent up in a small close room, at once evinced to what 
cause their fever was owing ; and though I have not any doubt, but in lying-in 
hospitals every attempt is made to preserve the air pure and the patient in a state 
of cleanliness, yet where many women lie in the same ward, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to obtain these advantages in the perfection to be wished." (Op. cit. p. 73.) 

Van Swieten compared the state of the inner surface of the uterus with that 
of a large wound, — ** Something of a like nature seems to be affected in the womb 
but in a slighter manner, because the injury is here superficial but on a broad 
surface." {Comment, on Boerhaave, § 1329.) He quotes also an interesting 
description from Moschion of the changes which are observed in the evacua- 
tions after delivery, — " Primo sanguis, secundo foeculentus etpaucus, ultimo puru" 
lentus" ** It hence appears," he observes, " that that fever in lying-in women, 
which is called the milk fever, does not spring solely from the milk brought 
into the breasts, but also from the purifying of the womb by that gentle and 
superficial suppuration. But, as even the best pus when retained too long 
becomes acrid and putrefies, the same thing will hold with regard to the puru- 
lent evacuations after delivery, if they slionld "be k«^\. \i«j5^' '''' ^^i^.^l ^^oai^ 
puralent matter does not come out, but bemg eo&'Wi^Xi^kJ^ ^'^^>i^^'^ "Q^^^^^^ 
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with the htunoors, it may, being brought to the viscera by a bad metastasis of 
the morbid matter, g^ve occasion to dangerous disorders." 

This comparison by Van Swieten and Dr. Kirkland, of the state of the uteras 
with that of an open nvound, has been recently brought into notice by Cruveilhier, 
and quoted by Dr. Ferguson in his work. **• All Qie uterine veins and arteries 
have been torn from the placenta, and they form a part of a large wound, and 
are therefore bathed in all the secretions which necessarily take place while 
this wound is healing. In this respect the uterus presents an exact analogy 
to the surface of an amputated stump ; and it is therefore not surprising, thiit 
the secondary evils of amputation should be so similar to those of the puerperal 
state." (Op. cit, p. 75.) Professor Schonlein also considers that the contagion 
of puerperal fever has the greatest similarity with hospital gangrene. 

The causes of puerperal disease which have been enumenUed by Cruveilhier, 
apply almost solely to those inflammatory affections of the puerperal state which 
do not depend upon a vitiated state of liie circulation, but ** are derived from 
the changes induced by parturition, and are dependent on 

** 1. The organic changes induced by pregnancy. 

** 2. Those induced by the act of labour. 

" 3. Those consecutive of labour. 

" 1. Pregnancy : — the hypertrophy of the uterus ; the enlargement of the 
ligamenta lata ; the traction on the peritoneum of the neighbouring organs ; 
the extraordinary developement of the arteries, veins, and lymphatics. 

" 2. Changes induced by labour : — bruising of all the soift parts — they v^ 
pear raw. 

** 3. Changes after labour : — the woman presents the fiaithful picture of one 
who has undergone a serious surgical operation. The internal sur&ce of the 
womb may be compared to a vast solution of continuity ; the whole of the 
mucous membrane has been altered by the inflammation, of which it has been 
the seat ; the gaping veins are like the open mouthed vessels of an amputated 
limb. 

** Except just at the inner surface of the cervix uteri, there is no mucous 
membrane at all ; but the muscular tissue of the uterus is every where exposed. 
This therefore, like the stump, is to be covered by a new membrane. 

** This process of reparation is accompanied by a traumatic fever, called 
milk fever. like the fever fhnn wounds, it has its period of incubation, 
varying in various individuals : it lasts about twenty-four hours, and vanishes . 
on the third day. 

<* As in amputation, a false membrane covers the stump, and precedes cica- 
trisation, so the inner surface of the womb is first cov^^ with a &lse mem- 
brane before it is cicatrised. If there be no lochial discharge, there is union 
by the first intention, as in the stump where there is no discharge : this is the 
rarest of all cases. 

** Ordinarily, this false membrane is thrown off with a purulent discharge, 
which is the lochia. At first it is sanious, t. e, mixed with blood, and fetid; 
then less fetid and more purulent ; then thin and serous. The quality and 
quantity of the discharge are, as in amputations, an index of the state of the 
wound." (Cruveilhier, quoted by Dr. Ferguson, p. 76.) 

The comparison between the inner surface of the uterus shortly after par- 
turition and that of a stump, does not hold good in every respect : in the one, 
the open mouths of the vessels are pretty firmly compressed by the contracted 
state of the surrounding uterine tissue, whereas in the other they are un- 
contracted beyond the mere effects of the traumatic inflammation upon their 
cut extremities, and they are surrounded by the flaccid surfiice of divided 
muscles : still, however, it is quite sufficient to show, that the inner 6v£r&ce of 
the uterus must be for some days bathed in mucous, sanious, and purulent fluids, 
highly prone to decomposition; and that, in this state, absorption is peculiarly 
liable to take place. 
The vehement exertions of the nteTua andi iXAo\iA^a\.TDKtM^«&<&!(aY^^ 
MBd the yiolent pressure to which the ibdoimnal ^x««Q^a}Q»&.>aB&\ft«BL v^s^f^Rji. 
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at this time, are soarces of inflammation, which, although not noticed by 
Croveilhier, are frequently met -with quite independent of puerperal fcTcr, 
although, from what we have already stated, it will be evident that the dis- 
position to absorption and consequent vitiation of the blood will be still further 
increased by the excited state of the circulation. 

Where the blood has been vitiated by the action of aerial poisons, or introduction 
of putrid matter into its current, changes are quickly produced in its condition, 
wluch not only unfit it for the varied functions which it has to perform, es- 
pecially in maintaining the activity of the brain and nervous system, but which 
xoay be perceived, as already shown, before the disease itself apx)ears. It is 
dark, and of an unhealthy tinge. In the severer forms of typhus, *^ when first 
drawn, it has a peculiar smell, and coagulates almost invariably without any 
crust. There are black spots on the suHace of the crassamentum ; the coagu- 
lum is so soft that it can easily be separated with the fingers, and during its 
formation, a large quantity of the black colouring matter &lls to the bottom of 
the cup. When the serum separates, it has generally a yeUow, and in some 
cases even a deep orange colour. (Stevens, op. cit p. 219.) 

Dr. Tweedie has observed similar conditions of blood in the common typhus 
of the metropolis, and remarks, "that in this class of fevers, the crassamentum 
of the blood, instead of forming a firm coagulum, is loose, small in proportion 
to the quantity of serum, and so soft that it breaks readily on attempting to 
raise it, resembling in consistence half-boiled currant jelly, and that in some in- 
stances, whai abs^cted late in the disease, it is scarcely coagulated at alL*' 
(Tweedie, Clin, lUust. of Fever, quoted by Dr. Stevens.) 

This accords closely with the appearances of blood drawn from patients 
under puerperal fever, especially of the adynamic form. The blood is of a 
dark muddy colour, in some cases resembling even thin treacle in consistence : 
in this state the coagulation is very imperfect, so that after a time it merely forms 
a homogeneous semi-gelatinous mass, with little (nt no separation of serum 
from the crassamentum. After death the blood is found perfectly fluid, 
readily infiltrating and staining the coats of the vessels which contain it, and 
resembling thin watery claret, both in colour and consistence. In the other 
forms, which are of a more inflammatory character, it is highly buffed and 
cupped; the crassamentum is small, the albuminous layer upon it is of a muddy 
yellow colour; and the serum, which is fi^uently large in proportion, is of a 
similar colour, or even of a slight bilious tinge; in some there has been occa- 
sionally observed a white cloudy appearance, as if from the admixture of milk. 

The mortality of puerperal fevers depends in great measure upon the 
form they assome ; and, as we have already stated, this will vary in great 
measure according to the period of the year, the nature of the season, and 
the type of the prevailing epidemic fievers in the neighbourhood, whether 
they assume the character of synochus, or low malignant typhus. It varies a 
good deal according to the class of patients attacked, being more frequently of 
the inflammatory character among the middling and higher classes, whereas 
among the lower orders, who are exposed tothe depressing effects of cold, damp, 
and ill-ventilated dwellings, of insufficient clothing and food, of an atmosphere 
poisoned with the noxious effluvia arising from a dirty and thickly inhabited 
suburb, and habitual intemperance, it generally assumes the adynamic or con- 
tagious form. This is the reason that puerperal fever is not only seen less 
frequently among the middling and upper ranks, but even when it does ap- 
pear, from being usually of the inflammatory form, it is more tractable. It is 
in lying-in hospitals where it appears in all its terrors, and occasionally as- 
sumes such a degree of malignity as almost to equal the plague or yellow fever 
in the frightful rapidity of its course, and in the almost certain fatality of its 
termination. Few have witnessed it in a more destructive form than the late 
Dr. W. Hunter at the British Lying-in Hospital. He observes in his lectures 
that he had seen a great many cases of it in the hospitali ''and ^miticQlBsb^ ^ 
one year, when it was so remarkably preraSbeut ^ere. Ax^^i^ii wiXsM^-^^^M&.-w^^. 
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only ev«ry-g«ntlemaiii Wonting to<ilM .faoApital} lmti«li -otir ifkieiid* igi Unm^- 
had a consultation to ihlnkwbetkev wo shmikl not shu^ Upthehouee. - 1^ tM» 
months tfUrfy-two peUienia had thefevay andd^>4m9 ofthim ^ecotm^^^ ,(MS,' 
Lectwf^^) . . I. •. . . ..• ■ ... .i.a 

Although puerperal fever h«B nerer yet attiuned ithis frigfatftil degreit of mutwi 
tfklity at the General Lying-in Hospital, nevortheless, ithas: vpfeated repeatedly 
with such malignity, as to commit fearful lavages among- tibe patients^ >IatiKts> 
epidemics, the first few cases are generally comparatively mild, heing of the 
peritonitic or gastro-hilious form (fiougla/s); hut a^it advances, the malignant 
adynamic form, which is so destructive, prevails. In some epidemics, as is 
seen tA common fevers, after a short time the disease has heftdme m«ha tltte- 
tahle^ it has assumed a milder character, and ultimately has again disai^ayedi' 
This corresponds with the admirahle remarks of Dr. Qooeb, to whose |^p^K 
p^n we are indebted for much valuable information on the subject of-puerpeMl' 
fevers. " Another remarkable circumstance about this disease is, thaV When' ih 
is most prevalent, it is most dangerous. Each case is more diifidultiofiiun)'' 
than when it occurs seldomer. The practitioner finds, that, although the gi^^ 
of symptoms resembles what he was formerly accustomed to, he ha6' xioW-to'^ 
deal with a disease far more obstinate and destructive, and his usual- nem^diM<^, 
are mot so sucoessful as formerly; he loses case after case in spile of i^^beif' 
efforts. When it has been thus raging for a considerate time, it- at • length'^ 
subsides ; the cases become less frequent and less severe; the practitioner findtf^ 
his treatment becoming more successful, partly because experience has taught^' 
him to detect it earlier and to treat it l]«tter, but probably also because- the' | 
disease has itself become milder." (Gooch, on Peritoneal Fevets, p. 8.V ' '• '•/ 

The table of the cases at the General Lying-in Hosf»tal and their mortality,'! 
which Dr. Ferguson has calculated during the twelve years, frdm March I'SSlH 
to April 1838, is highly important, and points out the period of the ytear ^ ^HieU^' 
puerperal fever piie vails most, and the contrary. The two last and th« 6€»veft'^ 
first months of the year are those in which the greatest mortality oecui^red'i" 
whereas, in the month of July, during this whole period, not a single paCieat' 
died ; in August only one ; in September two ; and again, no^ in O^tober^laA^'' 
though several were attacked. *' Puerperal fever was epidemk in the years' 1628, - 
1829, 1835, 1836, 1838 ; in the other years itwas onlyspovaidioi. TMe gr^lttest'* 
mortality was in the years-lSSS and 1838, in the last of which 20 in fi6 died. ' 
The malady commenced in January, in which month Dr. Rigby saved only 1 ■ 
out of 9. The hospital was closed for a month, and opened agahi in March, 
when he succeeded in rescuing only 2 in 8. Thinking that another mode of ' 
treatment might be more successful, I determined to bleed fairgeiy, and tO sali- - 
vate. This plan was fairly tried under the constant attendance of Dr. Oape, 
and with my supervision, but 3 only in 9 lived. Seeing that no tveikttnent 
was of avail, the hospital was closed from May till November.*' (Ferguson, 
op. eit. p. 277.) 

Different species of puerperal fetter. Having premised these general observ- 
ations on puerperal fevers, we now proceed to consider them separately, ac- 
cording to the various forms which they exhibit ; and in doing so^ shall adopt 
the arrangement of the subject made by Dr. Douglas, viz. under the three 
heads of inflammatory, gastro-bilious, and the contagious or adynamic form. 
It is not only one of the earliest, but in our opinion, one of the most correct; nor 
do the arrangements adopted by Drs. Locock and Ferguson differ essentially 
from it. We hope by this means to combine the advantages which each affords, 
while we hold ourselves free to differ or coincide with either, as our opinions 
lead us, trusting that we shall thus be able to render this complex and difficult 
subject more complete. 

Under the inflammatory form we shall not only consider the acute peritonitis. 

so ably described by Dr. Locock, which is chiefly produced by the effects of 

labour^ to which we have already alluded in the quotation from Cruveilhier, but 

also that form which, accor^ng to Dr. ¥eTgvi&o\i, ^srvsei^ itcsisL V\\Aa^<E^\v of the 
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blood, by the introduction of putrid matter into the eireolation ; a fbrm which 
has not only a great disposition to assume a typhoid character, but also to be- 
come epidemic. Under this head we must also bring the uterine inflammation 
and phlebitis, which we have described as resulting from the direct action of 
putrid matters contained in the uterus, a form which is very liable to pass into 
uterine, and afterwards general peritonitis ; lastly, there remains that species of 
nervous abdominal pain, which has received the name of fidse peritonitis. 

Puerperal Peritonitis. 

Symptoms, The acute peritonitis, which has been produced by the effects of 
labour, generally makes its appearance at an early period after. The labour has 
probably been either tedious or severe, the efforts of the uterus and abdominal 
muscles have been violent, especially during the last stage ^ and from the moment 
of the child's birth, the patient has complained of considerable soreness over the 
lower part of the abdomen, amounting to much pain and tenderness when touched. 
At first she is tolerably easy, so long as she lies still, and keeps the abdominal 
muscles in complete repose ; but, by degrees, fits of pain come on, they become 
more frequent, and the intervals between them shorter and shorter, until the pain 
is constant ; she now complains of much tension and fulness of the abdomen ; 
the tenderness is greatly increased, both in severity and extent, and is often 
attended with the p^unful sense of twisting about the umbilicus, which is ob- 
served in ordinary forms of peritonitis. The pain and tension are now so severe 
that she is constrained to lie wholly upon her back, with the knees drawn up, 
in order to relax the abdominal muscles, and thus, if possible, alleviate her suf- 
ferings. The abdomen itself is evidently fuller to the feel, and is beginning to 
be tympanitic ; the breathing is quick and anxious ; the tongue has a tlun coating 
of white fur, which is browner and thicker at the back ; the pulse is quick and 
hard, sometimes small and wiry, occasionally full and strong ; the lochia and 
milk have either never appeared, or only in small quantities, to be quickly 
suppressed again. As the tympanitis increases, the breathing becomes more 
anxious and psunful ; for every effort of the diaphragm in inspiration is fol- 
lowed by severe pain, from the movement which it produces in the abdominal 
contents. After a while, the flatulent distension of the intestines, particularly of 
the stomach, renders the diaphragm irritable, and provokes hiccough, which 
is excessively painful from the involuntary jerk which it gives to the ab- 
domen ; or, what is still worse, retching and efforts to vomit frequently come 
on, which greatiy aggravate her sufferings. She now lies upon her back, per- 
fectly helpless and immoveable, for the slightest attempt to touch her is insup- 
portable ; even the jar of a person walking heavily across the room excites pain. 
The abdomen is now even larger than it was before labour, her anxiety and rest- 
lessness increase, and she rapidly becomes exhausted from suffering and want of 
sleep. The face becomes ssdlow, the features fallen, the tongue dry and brown, 
and sordes collect upon the teeth ; she falls into an uneasy slumber, during which 
the eyelids remain partly open, or she mutters incoherently with low delirium. 
The abdomen is less painful, but not diipinished in size ; the pulse is small, 
hurried, and feeble ; subsultus tendinum and picking of the bedclothes follow, 
with all the other symptoms of approaching dissolution. 

Where the attack has arisen from the introduction of putrid matter into the 
circulating current, it usually appears somewhat later, seldom before the third 
day after labour : it is almost invariably preceded by a severe rigor, followed 
by intense headach, and darting pain about the lower part of the abdomen, 
which gradually becomes constant There is a nearer approach to the ady- 
namic form, or rather, it is frequently attended, or at least followed, by this dis- 
ease ; hence the inflammatory stage is shorter, the pulse is even more rapid, 
and loses its strength sooner than in the other form ; the milk and lochia 
have usually not only been established, but continue, we think, longer after- 

T 
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wards than in the other case ; the pain is perhaps less in many instances, hot 
in other respects the first part of the attack does not differ essentially fh>mtke 
form above described ; but as the disease advances, it gradually assumes tbs 
adynamic form ; the inflammatory symptoms of the early part of the attack aie 
merged in the general collapse vrhich now exists, the same eanse which had 
produced the peritoneal inflammation now acting on the whole system. 

Peritonitis occurring by itself is, as Dr. Ferguson observes, of comparalively 
rare occurrence in puerperal women, the condition of the system during child- 
bed disposing it quickly to assume more or less of the adynamic character. 

Appearances after death. On examining cases of fatal puerperal peritonitis, 
we shall find marks of inflammation, or its consequences, over a large extent of 
the peritoneum ; large portions of it are highly congested, and more or less thick- 
ened ; considerable effusions of serum or sero-purulent fluid, mixed with flakes 
of coagulable lymph, into the abdominal cavity $ the om^itum adhering to tilie in- 
testines, and also the intestines to each other, by means of coagulable lymj^ in 
which they are occasionally completely imbedded; the broad ligaments and 
ovaries are frequently much inflamed, covered with lymph, and the latter more 
or less softened ; the Fallopian tubes engorged and adhering to the neighbouring 
parts ; the uterus is covered at its fundus with a coating of coagulable lymj^ 
as if it had been smeared with a quantity of dirty white paint, and this extends 
more or less in patches over the various reflexions of the peritoneom, in the 
upper parts of the abdominal cavity. 

Treatment We may take it as a rule, that the earlier we see the patient in 
the disease, the less active will be the treatment required. At first, when the 
pain has not yet assumed its fiill intensity, and only occurs in paroxysms^ 
when little or no traces of abdominal tension and fblness are to be perceived 
firom incipient tympanitis, we may frequently succeed in cutting short the dis- 
ease by a full dose of calomel and James's powder, with some morphia (a 
Dover's powder to allay irritation and assist in producing a general determin* 
ation to the skin ; this must be followed by some castor oil, and if the pain is 
no longer constant, with the addition of a few drops of Liquor Opii Sedativus. 
Where the pain has already become severe, a draught of sulphate and carbonate 
of magnesia in peppermint water, with a little antimonial wine and henbane, will 
be preferable. We have long since been convinced, that c<«mion black draught, 
or any form of purge which acts violently or gripes, is objectionable, having 
frequently seen a return of pain brought on by its action. A hot poultice of 
linseed-meal, large enough to cover the whole abdomen, and as hot as the pa- 
tient can bear it, must be applied ; this, if made properly, will prove a great 
relief, for it not only allays the pain, but quickly acts as a powerful diapho- 
retic : there is a little art in making this, and unless it be dcNoe properly, it is 
apt to produce much discomfort, and do more harm than good. The water 
should be poured boiling hot on the linseed-meal, and the mixtnre well beaten 
with a large spoon, until it forms a nearly gelatinous mass ; it should then be 
spread upon a large piece of linen, so as to be between a quarter and half an 
inch in thickness ; there is now only one layer of cloth between the poultice 
and the patient's abdomen, and it can be applied or removed with perfect fitci* 
lity : without these precautions it is apt to form a pudding-like mass, which 
greatly annoys the patient firom its weight, and from being applied directly 
to the abdomen, smears about, and is not easily changed. A poultice made 
in the manner now described, will keep hot for three hours at least, and is 
by far the most effective form of fomentation which can be employed. Com- 
mon fomentations of sponges, or flannels wrung out of hot water, are by no 
means desirable, as from the constant exposure, which is required for their fre- 
quent repetition, the patient has little benefit fit>m the temporary heat, and is 
very liable to catch cold. 

If the symptoms do not yield to this treatment, but assume a more formidabls 

Bspecty or if the attack has not commeivc^d ia this gradual manner, but has 

come OB much more suddenly and. wvt\i ^e^Xex^^^Tkfift^T^^^^x^T&s^si^had 
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immediaielj to the lancet Xe««he8 are seldom prqper as a substitute for bleed- 
iagt although they frequently prove of great viUue afterwards. A certain ef- 
fyct is cequired to be producied upon, the general circulation, before leeches are 
4sapable of a£Bording even a temporary relief; and so £ftr from economising the 
patient's powers by using leeches instead of the lancet, we shall find that in 
order to oyercome the inflammation by this means, the patient will require to 
Jose a £Bir greater quantity of blood than if it had been suddenly removed, from 
the circulation by bleeding. Upon the same principle therefore we must jtal^e 
care, that the blood shall be drawn pleno rivo from an ample orifice : we thus 
spare the patient an unnecessary loss of power, fi)r the required effect upon the 
circulation is produced in a much shorter time and with less expenditure of 
blood, than if the blood had been slowly dribbled from a small opening. 

**• In the treatment of acute inflammation in the vital organs, the customary 
practice is to consider local bleeding as a milder means of effecting the same 
object as general bleeding, and to postpone it till the stage for the latter is over. 
To me it appears that they are calculs^ed to effect two different objects, both of 
which are necessary at the beginning of the treatment ; the one to reduce the 
Yiolence of the general circulation, the other to empty the distended capillaries 
of the part As long as the pulse is quick, ftill, and hard, it is in vain to take 
blood from the affected part: if we could completely empty its gorged capillary 
Teasels, they would be instantly gorged again, whilst the heart and large arteries 
are injecting them with so much violence. On the other hand, after having re- 
4iieed the force of the general circulation, the capillary vessels of the part often 
zemain pretematurally injected: this I conclude from the fact, that the patient 
is often not relieved till local bloodletting has been used, and then is relieved 
inunediately. Hence, as soon as the patient has recovered from the faintness oo- 
easioned by bleeding from the arm, leeches ought to be applied without delay." 
(Gooch, on Peritoneal Fevers, p. 47.) 

It is impossible to fix what quantity of blood is to be drawn ; nor is it easy, 
either from the patient's appearance or the feel of her pulse, to foretell how 
much she wiU require to lose : a certain effect is to be produced on the circu- 
lation in order to bring it under such controul as will moderate the state of in- 
&unmation« No two patients are alike in this respect ; and it frequently hap- 
jiens, that where from external appearances we might have expected to find 
most strength, faintness is quickly produced, and vice versd : on the whole, 
we think &at where the patient has a small, quick, and oppressed pulse, we 
may expect she will require to lose a large quantity of blood, for in these cases 
the pulse rises in volume and strength as the bleeding proceeds ; hence, as 
before observed, we must "carry the bleeding to its proper limits, which is the 
approach to, or actual state of, syncope.** So far from removing the pillows, and 
letting her lie with the head low, so as to recover from her faintness as quickly 
as possible, it will be much better to support her in a sitting posture, and 
thus prolong the state of faintness for some while; the dilated vessels h&venow 
time to contract, the heart returns to a more moderate and healthy action, the 
effects of the bleeding are much more permanent, and the chances of its repe- 
tition being required considerably diminished. From this state of relaxation 
and temporary collapse being prolonged, we find that the secretion of the 
akin, and particularly the intestinal canal, are more easily re-established, the 
operation of a purgative being now much quicker and more effective. 

As soon after the bleeding as possible, a smart dose of calomel and James's 
powder, followed by an active saline laxative, must be given ; and the combin- 
ation of sulphate and carbonate of magnesia with antimonial wine and Tinct 
Hyosc. already recommended, is preferred by us : it is better given in divided 
doses, as then the effects of the antimonial is prolonged. The action of the 
bowels may also be assisted by a domestic enema: and if there are no signs of 
action in the bowels after two hours, the purgative should be repeated. The 
results of the leeches, fomentation, and purging, will guide us as to thfi ^^<:f(:&- 
sity of repeating the bleeding. Dr. GoocVs trn\y ^T%fc^'c«X\«isiax^ ^w^^^iA 
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points are well worthy of attention : — ** I waited till the pnrgatiyes had operated 
fblly, that I might know what impression the combined operation of general 
and local bloodletting had produced on the disease, before deliberating on the 
employment of a second bloodletting. The common effect of these remedies 
was this, as long as the faintness lasted in the slightest degree, the pulse re- 
mained soft and often slower, and the pain was much less, or ceased altogether; 
but an hour or two after the bleeding, when the circulation had recovered, the 
pain returned more or less, and the pulse regained much of its hardness or 
incompressibility. This state continued till the leeches had bled freely, and the 
purgatives had acted repeatedly and copiously." (Qp. cit, p. 48.) 

If however the pain has experienced but little abatement, or hasretamedas 
severely as before; if the pulse has quickly re-assumed its former condition; if 
the action of the purgatives has not taken place, or has been at most unsatis&c> 
tory, even with a repetition of the saline, we are justified in having recourse to 
a second bleeding; the faintness this time will probably be more complete; the 
effect upon the disease more decided; and, in all probability, it will be quickly 
followed by fi'ee evacuations from the bowels, which produce great relief. In 
fome cases the bleeding requires to be repeated again and again before the 
disease can be subdued: this, however, usually arises not so much from the ob- 
stinacy of the attack, as from the first bleedings not having been performed in 
an effective manner. " The pulse " says Dr. L^ock, "is the best guide, for the 
pain after the first full relief from the bleeding is often of a mixed character, 
partly inflammatory, partly nervous, to be detected only by watching closely 
the other symptoms. The tenderness is a less certain guide, for few will bear 
pressure for a considerable time after the inflammatory symptoms have been 
entirely relieved. Many patients also from fear shrink from the pressure of 
Uie hand, although by drawing off the attention it will be found that they 
bear firm and steady pressure very well." ( Op, cit, p. 855.) 

Throughout the whole process of treatment, the linseed-meal poultices 
must be continued, and, if not made too heavy, can be borne when there is a 
considerable degree of abdominal tenderness. 

In all cases where the disease has not been completely checked in the very 
outset, but has showii a disposition to return, the treatment above mentioned 
should now be followed by a mild mercurial course. The effects of mercury 
in allaying inflammation at a certain stage, which does not appear to be fully 
imder the controul of mere antiphlogistic remedies, have been amply proved 
by British practitioners : this applies particularly to inflammation of serous 
membranes : mercury not only tends to prevent the effusions of serum and co- 
agulable lymph, but, where they have taken place, it is of great value in pro- 
moting their absorption. We agree with Dr. Locock, that calomel is by fiir the 
best form in which it can be used, where we wish to obtain its specific effects. 
The Hydrargyrum cum Creta, which we have occasionally found useful in the 
gastro- bilious or enteric form to restore a depraved state of intestinal secre- 
tions, has failed us in the other forms where we wished to produce salivation. 
The purgative dose of calomel which we have advised to be given after the 
bleeding ought not to be less than six to eight grains; but now, as the dose is 
to be repeated every two or three hours, a smaller quantity will be sufficient: in 
order to save time we usually begin with five grains of calomel, and an equal 
quantity of Dover's powder, and repeat this in an hour's time, idfter which we 
proceed with doses of two or three grains every second oi* third hour according 
to circumstances. The sooner the system can be brought under the influence (^ 
mercury the better, the pulse becomes softer and less frequent, the pun and 
tension of the abdomen diminish, the tongue becomes moist and natural at 
the edges, and general improvement follows. Throughout the whole attack 
the vagina shoidd be occasionally washed out with warm water, more espe- 
cially If we have reason to suspect that the disease has arisen from the imbi- 
bitioD or absorption of putnd matter. The smell of the patiefit will frequently 
guide us in this I'espect, and poVat oiii \\ie coii^^iiinu. ol ^« \asa»^ea and their 
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contents ; even if there be no putrid matter lodging there, the application of 
warm water will always act as a comfortable fomentation to the patient, and 
assists not a little in favouring a return of the lochia. 

If the pain and swelling of the abdomen still continue, and the case is evi- 
dently becoming more unfavourable, we have occasionally sprinkled the ab- 
domen with spirit of wine or oil of turpentine, and then covered it with a fresh 
poultice : this has acted as a powerM rubefacient, and has in some cases 
relieved the patient at a very advanced stage. We have also tried blistering 
the abdomen, and dressing the vesicated sur&ce with strong mercurial ointment 
as recommended by Dr. Locock ; but we have not met with the success which 
he mentions, probably from the disease having already assumed the malig- 
nant characters of the adynamic form, and in some instances because the 
patient could not endure the intense smarting which it produced. We have 
occasionally covered the abdomen with camphorated mercurial ointment 
without previous blistering, and with good effect. The internal use of tur- 
pentine, circular friction upon the abdomen, and enemata of Mist. Assafoetidse 
&c. which we have sometimes found useftd in removing the tympanites of 
the adynamic puerperal fever, and which does not depend on an acute form 
of inflammation, are scarcely applicable in the present case. 

When the powers are beginning to &ul, as a last hope we must have re- 
course to stimulants combined with nourishment : the Mist. Spiritus Vini 
Gallici of the last London pharmacopoeia, — anglice, " egg and brandy," — has 
for many years been used at the Lying-in Hospital to jsupport the system at 
this last stage, and sometimes even under most unfavourable circumstances 
with marked success ; powerful doses of ammonia will be required at frequent 
intervals, and an occasional opiate, to procure the still further refreshment of 
sleep. Even where the face is assuming a Hippocratic appearance, the pulse 
so feeble and rapid as scarcely to be counted, where the abdomen is immensely 
distended, with cessation of pain and cold clammy state of skin, we ought not 
to despair; no case, however bad, is entirely hopeless; and although the ma- 
jority of such cases perish in spite of the greatest care and activity, still we are 
justified in persevering till the last, knowing from experience that we every 
now and then succeed even at this late hour in rescuing our patient 

Uterine Phlebitis, 

In describing the other species of inflammatory puerperal affection, which 
we have designated by the title of uterine inflammation or phlebitis, and which 
we conceive arises in most instances from the presence and absorption of 
putrid matter in the uterus, we shall merely confine our description to the 
early part of the disease, because, as it invariably terminates in peritonitis if 
not stopped at an early period, it will be unnecessary to go over this part of 
our subject again. 

Symptoms. This affection generally makes its appearance on the second, 
third, or fourth day after labour, and varies considerably in its mode of at- 
tack. In some cases it will be observed to come on suddenly, with scarcely 
any premonitory symptoms. The patient is suddenly seized with severe 
griping pain in the lower part of her abdomen, generally extending more or less 
to one side, and usually preceded by a smart shivering fit, which is followed by 
intense headach. On examining the abdomen, the uterus is hard, larger than 
natural, and excessively painful to the touch ; the pulse quick and usually 
small ; the tongue covered with a thin white fur, becoming brown and thicker 
towards the back part ; the countenance anxious. With all this, the abdomen 
is neither hard nor painful upon moderate pressure ; not even over the uterus 
itself do we produce pain, until we begin to press so hard, that the organ be- 
comes plainly distinguishable to the hand through the soft integuments. The 
lochia has either not appeared at all, or has been suddenly su^^re^^ft^s^sAv^ 
all probability the secretion of milk has foUowedi «k cnm^x onrox^. 
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Or the disease may commence in a much more gradual manner. The after- 
pains are observed to increase in severity and duration, producing a oonsi- 
derable degree of pain over the whole abdomen, but especially tbe uterus* 
which, during the paroxysms, is harder than in the intervals. The pains are 
increased by the slightest pressure if suddenly applied ; but, if graduaUy 
increased, the patient will bear a considerable degree of pressure, not only 
without complaining, but will even remark that the pain is, as it were^ 
benumbed by it ; if the hand be now suddenly removed, yery severe suffering 
is produced. The pains become more and more constant, until they assume th^ 
uniform character of inflammation of the uterus, as already described when 
the disease makes its attack suddenly. If the disease be not checked in its 
progress, the pain becomes more intense, and gradually extends over the whole 
surface of the peritoneum ; the abdomen swells fh>m t^'mpanitis, and is followed 
by the other symptoms of acute peritonitis already described. The latter 
stages of the attack are almost invariably mingled with symptoms of the 
malignant form of puerperal fever, — & circumstance which, when we consider 
the probable source of the disease is not to be wondered at Indeed, we may 
say, that by the time the peritonitis is fairly established, the introduction ot 
putrid virus into the circulation has been of sufficient duration and extent to 
render the production of adynamic symptoms almost unavoidable. 

Appearances after death. Examination after death shows that the uterus and 
its appendages have been the chief seat of the inflammation, its whole peritoneal 
surface thickly covered with exudations of coagulable lymph ; the broad liga> 
ments vascular ; the Fallopian tubes livid, swollen, and softened ; the ovaries 
greatly altered in appearance and structure, being generally more or less 
swollen and much softened, — at times the natural tissue of the gland completely 
broken down into a pulpy semi-purulent mass, at others the external surfiioe 
only has been red or gorged with dark-coloured vessels ; the whole uterine 
appendages thickly imbedded in coagulable lymph. The uterus is large and 
soft, deposits of pus have been found beneath its peritoneal covering, or in the* 
proper muscular tissue of the organ ; and in many oases, on cutting into its 
substance, pus has appeared in numerous littie points, ooanngftom the-vtini 
or absorbents which have been divided. In those veins which are large enough 
to be traced by dissection, their coats have been found vascular, thickened, and 
in many places lined with lymph, so that the vessel has becmne completely 
impervious : in others they have been filled for a space with pus, and thor 
canal then obliterated, either by swelling, effusion of lymph, or by pings of 
flbrine ttom coagulated blood. These changes in ordinary cases do aot exuaad 
beyond the substance of the uterus ; but where the disease has been of Mme 
duration, as well as severity, they become much more extensive, affecting "die 
neighbouring veins to some distance. ** Inflammation,** S83rs Dr. R. Lee, nhof 
has examined this subject with great care, ** having onee began, it is liable, av 
I have before stated, to spread continuously to the veins of the whole uterine 
system, to those of the ovaria, of the Fallopian tubes, and broad ligaments. 
The vena cava itself does not always escape, the inflammation sprea&ig to it 
from the iliac or fh)m the spermatic veins.** (JResearches en the jPaihoiogy-mnd 
Treatment of some of the more important Diseases of Women, p. 54.) 

The surrounding structures are generally implicated in the inflammatite ; 
the muscular tissue of the uterus becomes soft and of a dark red or even dirty 
black colour, and, as before stated, the peritoneum which covers the organ is: 
particularly affected. The appearances after death in this species of pueipend 
fever are those most commonly observed, for puerperal peritonitis is rarely 
met with in its uncomplicated form, being usually more, or less mixed npwitii 
it; on the other hand, the majority of cases which belong to the adynamic 
form of puerperal fever (except the most malignant) are generally preceded 
to a certain extent and attended by this disease. 
Theatment In the early stage of t\i^ d\«e!aAe,\)id«c«VGA»Bnfi^^ 
peritonitis) has been established, we do not com.'Ki&'et ^i^QaX^<&\KXLc»x^&T«Q2(sa:^ 
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merely because there is pain -with a quick pulse. The uterus may be hard, 
swollen, and painful, and yet there is not actual inflammation present : we 
will not deny that inflammation will quickly follow, if nothing be done to re- 
move this state of uterine irritation. The pulse is quick, but seldom hard ; 
and even if it be at all sharp, it produces but little resistance to the pressure 
of the finger. In these cases we may bleed, but we seldom reduce the quick- 
ness of the pulse, although it sinks still further in point of strength. There 
is seldom much bufiy coat upon the blood when drawn at this stage ; and if 
flie pain be relieved for a short time, it returns again as soon as the system 
lias recovered from the immediate effects of the syncope. We do not see that 
striking relief follows a copious venesection in cases of this sort, which is re- 
markable in inflammation of the abdominal viscera under other circumstances ; 
and we are more than ever convinced, not only tram the fact just mentioned, 
and from the results of our own experience, but from the un&vonrable results 
of the practice in which bleeding has been uniformly and largely employed, 
that it is Tu^ a remedy which is always to be premised before the emplo3rment 
of other treatment, as in cases of simple inflammation of the viscera or serous 
membranes. The only circumstances we apprehend, under which venesection 
ought to be employed in this affection are, where the pain is constant, without 
intermission, and where, besides its rapidity, the pulse betrays a degree of 
wiry resistance to the finger, which can never be mistaken. In this case the 
blood drawn will show sii the usual marks of inflammation, and the relief 
procured will be proportionally great. On the other hand, where the pain, 
although severe, is not constant, but the patient experiences every now and 
then a slight abatement in its severity, or a short intermission altogether; 
where the pulse, although rapid, is soft, and resists the finger but feebly, we 
shall seldom produce any permanent relief by bleeding ; tlie pulse becomes 
weaker, but its rapidity, so far from being diminished, is ralher increased. 
The pain may be relieved for a short time, but it almost always returns as se 
Terely as before the venesection. 

Under these circumstances, the pure antiphlogistic treatment seems to have 
little or no controul, either in removing the pain, or diminishing the pulse, or 
in preventing the disease from running into that state of tympanitic perito- 
nitis, which IS so &tal in its effects ; and we are not only losing time by em- 
ploying an inefficacious mode of treatment, but are exhausting the powers of 
the system, already more or less depressed. ** Large hsemorrhages,'* as Dr. 
Ferguson correctly observes, " favour absorption " (op, cit, p. 108.) ; and it 
i?otdd seem that l^ thus reducing the powers of the system, we diminish its 
capability of ridding itself by the natural outlets of the vims which has been 
carried into the circolation ; nor do we see how this is to be assisted by bleed- 
ing. If a state of actual haemorrhage has been induced, bleeding, of course, 
must be used with the greatest promptness ; but in employing this remedy in 
the above-mentioned form of puerperal fever, although we relieve the inflam- 
mation for a time, the cause is not removed. It still continues to act, and the 
symptoms return under much more formidable circumstances, fh)m the in- 
creased debility of the system confining our means of treatment within still 
narrower limits. 

According, therefore, to the views which we have taken of this form of 
puerperal fever, the indications for treating it will be the following : first, 
to subdue any inflammatory symptoms, if they be present ; but it must be 
remembered, that we have no positive proof of the existence of inflam- 
mation, merely from the presence of pain and a rapid pulse, although these 
two symptoms denote a state of irritation, advancing with rapid strides into 
actual inflammation. The character of each must be carefrdly ascertained 
before we are justified in deciding upon the necessity of bleeding. As this 
operation is generally performed in the erect posture, to fiivonr a state of syn- 
cope, we are following a second indication at the some moHnKol^ v&^ ^^RsffaK^^c^ 
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one of the most important, viz. placing the patient in such a postore as will 
promote the escape of any coagula and discharges which may have been stag- 
nating in the uterus or vagina. To effect this still more completely, a stream 
of warm water should be thrown up briskly into the uterus, to dislodge any 
oflFensive irritating matter which may have collected : the relief thus produced 
is sometimes quite extraordinary, the pain abates, the uterus becomes less 
hard, the pulse more natural, and the patient expresses herself greatly re- 
lieved. The rule which we have made in our treatment of natimd labour, 
▼iz. that, if possible, the patient should sit up to take her food, and suckle hei 
child, and especially that she should always kneel to pass water, should nevei 
be neglected, for in many of these cases it will be found that the patient baa 
not stirred from the horizontal posture, and that the attack had evidently fol- 
lowed the accumulation of stagnant lochia, &c. which from the warmth of 
the adjacent parts, and free contact with the external air, has rapidly become 
offensive ; and moreover, from her position, has been prevented from being 
discharged. To ensure that the uterus has expelled any coagula which 
may have lodged in it, is a powerful argument in favour of applying the 
child to the breast as soon as possible after labour ; this refers particularly to 
those long slender coagula, which were first noticed in the uterine veins by 
Dr. Burton in 1751 as one of the chief causes of after-pidns; for by thus 
inducing firm uterine contraction, the greater part of these will be generally 
expelled, and access of air to the venous orifices prevented. " These coagula 
may be distinctly perceived for several weeks after delivery, and both, in tibeir 
form and colour they differ from those produced by inflammation,** (R. I^ 
op, cit p. 53.) 

Our ihird indication is to increase the action of all the excretory functions, 
and thus, as far as possible, remove the virus, which may have already en- 
tered the system. There is no remedy with which we are acquainted that 
has such a power of producing a general erethism throughout the whole ex- 
cretory system, as csiomel in large doses. The secretions of the liver, the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, of the skin, and kidneys, are all 
very remarkably increased by the action of a large dose of this medicine, and 
we cannot help attributing the return of healthy lochia, which so frequently 
follows such a dose of calomel, to a similar action on the vessels of the uterus 
and vagina. No effort of nature can be so well directed for the removal of any 
noxious principle from the circulating fluids as a general increased action of 
the excretory system, and we have seldom or never seen calomel act with such 
success in this form of puerperal fever, except where it had been given in a 
sufficient dose to produce this effect Salivation is by no means a necessary 
object, nor have we seen it produced even by a scruple dose of calomeL It 
is, however, seldom necessary to exceed ten gruns at a time, although this 
may occasionally be required to be repeated. It should always be combined 
with some medicine which will assist its diaphoretic action. For this pur- 
pose, in cases where the pain is constant, without any remission, showing that 
a state of inflammation has been already induced, it will be advisable to com- 
bine it with a littie of James's or antimonial powder. Where, on the other 
hand, the patient experiences evident abatement or even remissions of pain, 
ten grains of calomel with an equal quantity of Dover's powder, made up into 
pills, will be preferable ; the opium acts by relieving the pwn, and contributiDg 
to induce a copious perspiration. To assist this, and also to relieve pun still 
more, a hot linseed-meal poultice as above described will be of great service ; 
and in a few hours (or the next morning, if the calomel has been given over 
night), a saline of sulphate and carbonate of magnesia should be given. The 
vagina should be well syringed with warm water, and repeated from time to 
time as occasion requires ; in like manner the poultice must be continued UAtil 
the pain has entirely ceased. 
The general result of this treatment \&, \]baX.YQ.t^ftlve or eighteen hours 
the uterus loses its tenderness and \iax^ea&, V5aa ^\^afc \«R«!as& Ixii^x «nd 
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softer, the tongue cleaner and more iiiQi3t»:t2>£ kidueys and ]K>'wels have acted 
copiously^ and the lochia and milk hare returned. 

False Peritonitis. 

Under this title, which we believe first originated at the General Lying-in 
Hospital, and which has been adopted by Dr. Locock in 14s article upon the 
sabjject, we propose to describe that pecidiar species of stbdominal pain, which 
Dr. Ferguson has called the transient form of peritoniti& Strictly speaking, 
neither of these terms are exactly appropriate, for the disease appears to de- 
pend npon a state of high nervous irritability, perfectly independent of in- 
flammation, or any other affection of the peritoneum ; still, however^ as it has 
been most frequently known and described under the former of these appella- 
tions, we shall also continue to use it, merely warning our reader, that the 
appellation of fedse peritonitis is more conventional than correct Properly 
speaking, it should be called nervous abdominal pain ; for we have reason 
to think that its real seat is in the muscular coat of the intestines, and in 
the abdominal muscles themselves, much more than in any portion of the 
peritoneum. 

The disease chiefly attacks women of a delicate frame and irritable habit 
oi hody, with small features, fair complexion, and of a nervous hysterical dis- 
position, whose powers have but ill sustained them through the processes of 
pregnancy and parturition, and are now beginning to fail under that of lactation. 
Her mind is anxious and depressed, the sleep is restless, the circulation irritable 
and feeble ; she is pale, forebodes idl sorts of evils, and is unusually sensitive ; 
complains inordinately of her sufferings in trying to suckle the child, and of the 
severity of her after-pains ; not unfrequently she has severe headach, of that 
species which affects the top of the head, and which is generally considered to 
arise from a state of debility and ansemia. In many cases the pain has evi- 
dently been produced by the action of a griping pur^e. The pain is of the 
most intense character ; indeed, in many cases, it is evidently too severe for the 
ordinaiy suffering from abdominal inflammation. So irritable are the abdominal 
muscles, that the slightest motion, even that of respiration, will throw them into 
eramp-like contractions to the great agony of the patient. The breathing is short 
and timid, like that of a person under a severe attack of pleurodyne : the slight- 
est touch of the hand, or of a single finger, produces intolerable suffering, not so 
much from the pain which its pressure produces, but from the sudden and in- 
voluntary contraction to which the irritable muscles are thus excited. The 
quickened breathing, from a dread of the abdomen being touched, is frequently 
sufficient to bring on a paroxysm. If by soothing words and promises of cautious 
proceeding we induce her to let us apply our hand upon the abdomen so gently 
ttkMX it does not even rest with its weight upon it, we shall find that we may 
now gradasdiy increase the pressure, until by degrees it becomes considerable, 
not ouly without her feeling any increase of pain, but with complete relief — the 
pressure of ^e hand appearing, as it were, to benumb the pam. If we with- 
draw the hand in the same gradual manner, no pain will be produced ; but if 
we remove it suddenly, a spasm of the muscles, with intense pain, is instantly 
excited. 

The pulse is in an equally irritable state ; after a few beats it rises in ra- 
pidity as soon as the patient's mind is directed to it ; in others it is permanently 
quick. The tongue is sometimes slightly covered with a thin fur ; in others it 
is pale and flabby; and in others disposed to be glazed, red, and dry. 

The disease rarely exists long uncomplicated with any other form of puer- 
peral affection, but soon passes either into acute peritonitis, or into the typhoid 
state of the malignant form, the latter transition being almost certain if the 
practitioner has considered it as an inflammatory affection, and treated it anti- 
phlogistically. 

It is to the late Dr, Goooh that we are m^e\)l^^ iox 'V^vTv^^o^^'^S^kS^'^^ 
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attention of the profession to this disease, and pointed out its true characters 
by the nature of the remedies which proved successful in relieving it. ** The 
effects of remedies on a disease, if accurately observed, form the most im- 
portant part of its history ; they are like chemical tests, frequently detecting 
important differences in objects which were previously exactly simiJar. How 
many diseases are there in which the symptoms are inadequate guides? " ^ The 
local pains and constitutional disturbance which occur in feeUe and bloodless 
persons, and which are aggravated by bleeding and other evacuants, strikingly 
resemble the local pains and constitutional disturbance which occur in vigorous 
and plethoric persons, and which the lancet and other evacuants relieire and ulti- 
mately cure ; yet how many years is it before the young practitioner learns that 
there are cases apparently so similar yet really so different, and how to dis- 
tinguish them ; and how many practitioners are there who never- learn it at all? 
Sjrmptoms and dissections can never do more than suggest probabilities about 
the nature of the disease, and the effects of a remedy on it. A trial of the 
remedies themselves is the only conclusive proof." (^Op. cit p. 37.) 

In those cases which proved fatal, the post mortem appearances only tended 
to confirm the nature of the disease. So far from marks of inflammation being 
found, there was not a single trace to be discovered; in fact, an entirely oppo* 
site condition existed, the peritoneum and viscera were pale and bloodless. 

Treatment, It is of the highest importance to distinguish these affections 
firom a state of inflammation ; the treatment of the one will be precisely the re- 
Terse of the other. The ' lancet is as little indicated in this case, as it is in 
puerperal convulsions from anaemia, and the effects produced will be scarcely 
less mischievous. The fatal cases which Dr. Gooch has recorded, show that 
it was not the disease so much as the treatment which destroyed the patients, 
and prove, as we have already stated, that the presence of pain and a quick 
pulse do not surely indicate a state of inflammation, without being- confirmed 
by the general symptoms of the patienfs condition. ** These oases taught me 
a new view of the subject : they taught me that a lying-in woman might have 
permanent pain and tenderness of £e abdomen, with a rapid pulse, indepoi* 
dent of acute inflammation of the peritoneum or any other part; that these 
symptoms may depend on a state which bloodletting does not relieve, and 
which, if this remedy is carried as fkr as it requires to be carried in peritonitis, 
may terminate fatally; and that the most effectual remedies are opiates and 
fomentations. Most of the patients who were the subjects of these attacks, 
were women who, in their ordinary health, were delicate And sensitive ; the 
attack sometimes seemed to originate in violent after-pains, gradually passing 
into permanent pain and tenderness, resembling inflammation, or in the painM 
operation of an active purgative ; but it could sometimes be traced to no satis- 
&ctory cause — the patient had had a common labour, and had experienced no 
unusual cause of debility or irritation. The pulse in all these cases, although 
quick, was soft and feeble : this, together with the previous constitution of the 
patient, were my chief guides. VHien I could trace it to any irritating cause, 
such as a griping purge, and when blood had been already drawn without re- 
lief, and without being buffed, I saw my way still clearer. When I doubted, 
I applied leeches to the abdomen.** (Op. cit p. 72.) 

In ordinary cases a dose of Liquor Opii Sedativus, or of Dover's powder, re- 
peated according to circumstances, will be sufficient to stop the attack, taking 
care to clear the bowels of any irritating matter with castor oil in some 
aromatic water, guarded by a few drops of JBattley's solution. In many 
of these cases, where the circulation is below the natural standard in point o 
power, and the disease is more or less complicated with hysteria, the opiates 
should be combined with a gentle stimulant, of which camphor is by fkr the 
best. Five grains of powdered camphor with half a grain of hydrochlorate 
of morphia and a sufficient quantity of extract of henbane, to form two pills, 
majr be repeated at intervals whenever t\ie -^aMi ^Xvcyw^ «w di&^sition to return, 
and coDstipadon prevented by casUyr o\i «n& liv\. O^vl ^ft^asoc^^n «& \M&cst% 
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mentioiied, or a gentle draoght of sulphate of potass, rhubarb, and maniUL In 
most cases, when the stomach and bowels are in a proper condition, mild 
tonics -will prove useful, as equal parts of extract of gentian, henbane, with or 
without a grain or two of quinine or sulphate of iron, at night ; and, if necessary, 
the infusion of some vegetable tonic during the day. The diet should be simple 
but nutritious, and a certain quantity of malt liquor or wine allowed daily, 
if the condition of the patient permit it. In some instances the low diet whiob 
is usually deemed requisite for the first few days after labour, has appeared to 
have been the cause of this highly irritable condition, especially in those who 
have habitually accustomed themselves to pamper the s^petite, and to use fer«- 
mented or spirituous liquors in excess : with spirit drillers, the loss of theiv 
daily stimulus is almost sure to be followed by a low, feeble, irritable state of 
the system, much gastric and nervous derangement, and the paroxysms of 
pain just described. It is astonishing how quickly every symptom subsides, 
and the system returns to a natural condition, by the daily allowance of a small 
quantity of their favourite beverage. 

GdstrO'hilious Puerperal Fever, 

This is the gastro-enteric species of Dr. Ferguson, and corresponds with the 
** puerperal intestinal irritation" described by Dr. Locock. In its simple un- 
complicated form, this disease cannot be considered as a dangerous affection % 
it occasionally passes into inflammation, but more frequently it assumes after 
a while the typhoid or malignant form, especially where its true characters 
have not been recognised, and the powers of the system have become much 
exhausted by its severity and long continuance. 

Like the &lse peritonitis it is frequently met with in cases where, froca. nn* 
wholesome or intemperate living, the digestive organs are greatly deranged, 
or where the bowels have been much neglected for some weeks before labour. 
We cannot help thinking that the view which Dr. Ferguson has taken of its 
cause, viz. a vitiated state of the fluids, as with the case of puerperal peritonitis, 
is fieir too exclusive, inasmuch as it is evidently produced in many instances by 
the direct irritation of matters which are contained in the intestinal canal : in 
others we fully agree with him, that it is produced indirectly by the introduc- 
tion of an animal poison into the circulation, which spends its virulence upon 
the stomach, liver, or intestines, or which, in other words, nature endeavours 
to remove frcnn the system by these ouUets. In the early stage of uterine 
irritation, or of phlebitis, from the absorption of putrid fluids, we have shown 
that the cause at first, in most instances, acts directly, and not through the 
medium of the circulation, otherwise the symptoms would not be so instantly 
checked by washing out the uterus with warm water, and thus removing the 
source of mischief ; so in the gastro-bilious or enteric form, the symptoms at 
first are produced in most, if not all, cases by the direct irritation of the un- 
healthy intestinal contents, upon the removal of which they at once disappear ; 
although at the same time, if the source of irritation be not removed, we have 
no doubt but absorption will take place sooner or later and vitiate the circula- 
tion. Thus Dr. Ku*kland considers that retained faeces during a lying-in are 
capable f4 bringing on symptoms which ** may be properly enough be called 
puerperal fever " {pp. cit. p. 87.) ; and Dr. John Clarke, in enumerating the dif- 
ferent causes entertained by ^ writers of good reputation," mentions, where 
fssces are detained in the intestines, ** the thin putrid parts of which are 
supposed to be taken up into the blood.'' {Practical Essay on the Management 
iff Pregnancy and Labour j by J. Clarke, M.D. 1806, p. 53.) 

There is, however, no reason to confine the source of the pntrilage, which in* 
fests the circulating current, in cases of gastro-bilious or intestinal irritation, 
to unhealthy faecal matter in the intestines ; for in the experiment made by 
Professor Tiedemann, to which we have alr^y alluded^ viz«of uv\«fi^\Sk%\!K»s^ 
ioto tiaei^emonl rein of an animal^ the poison teemftOi \x^ Qomsinfiicnai^ N^s^f^ -<a^Ks^ 
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the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal ; and from the diarrhoea which had 
commenced shortly before deat\ it is probable, if the dose had been smaller, that 
nature would have succeeded in ridding the system of it by this means ; we may 
therefore conclude, in most of the cases of this affection, which are not the result 
of direct enteric irritation, but an effort of nature to purify the circulation by ex- 
pelling the morbid matter, with which it had been vitiated, through the medium 
of the mucous membrane of the bowels, that the uterus had been the source of 
its origin, introduction, or absorption, into the system. 

Symptoms, This form of puerperal fever seldom commences so soon after 
labour as any of the other species, and frequently the symptoms are so trifling 
at first as scarcely to excite attention. There is an indistinct uneasiness about 
the abdomen ; the tongue is never quite natural, being either slightly furred with 
a few prominent papillae, or pale and flabby ; the appetite is irregular, or fails 
considerably ; the patient complains of weariness and lassitude ; there is, perhaps, 
slight headach across the eyes and forehead ; the face has a sallow tinge, and if 
her complexion be dark, there is a leaden-coloured ring beneath her eyes ; the 
sleep is unrefreshing ; the spirits are unequal and anxious ; she is chilly at times, 
and at others has considerable flushings of heat, with increase of headach. The 
abdomen becomes full and doughy to the feel ; it is somewhat tender to the 
touch, but not distinctly so, as in peritonitis ; the motions are dark, sparing, and 
excessively offensive ; sometimes hard and scybalous ; but more usually they 
assume the character of an irritable diarrhoea, with much acrid slimy mucus, 
the evacuation of which is attended with much flatus, and for a time produces 
great relief, although, at the moment of passing, it is fV'equently attended with 
a good deal of forcing. The abdomen becomes more tender, with severe griping 
flatulent pains at intervals ; the diarrhoea assumes somewhat of the chuacters 
of dysentery ; the pulse becomes quick and irritable ; the tongue red and glossy 
at the tip and edges, with a patch of thin white fur in the middle, or with a red 
centre between two parallel streaks of creamy fur — the back part yellow, verging 
into brown ; the breath is of a faint disagreeable odour ; the attacks of fever, 
from time to time, are more distinct ; and frequently, during the sweating stage^ 
the skin throws out a strong peculiar odour, which taints the air of the whole 
room. In some cases there is frequent vomiting, either of watery fluid mixed 
with ropy mucus, or of a greenish colour ; the result probably of subacute in- 
flammation of the stomach. As the irritation of the intestinal canal increases, 
she becomes more exhausted, and rapidly emaciates. The tongue now becomes 
preternaturally red, its surface glossy smooth, the centre is parched and brown, 
and sometimes traversed with fissures ; the fever assumes a low typhoid cha- 
racter, with delirium at night, and gradual sinking. The appearance of the 
evacuations varies considerably ; at times they appear to consist of minute 
membranous shreds, floating in dark brown water *, in others, they are clay- 
coloured, slimy, adhesive, excessively offensive, and even pungent ; whereas, 
in others, they seem to consist chiefly of dark unhealthy bile, mixed with water 
and mucus. 

This form of disease is fi*equently met with in patients who have been 
weakened by haemorrhage, and necessarily tends to aggravate the state of 
anaemia which is present She has the intense pain at the sunmiit of the head, 
which characterises this condition ; she gets but little sleep, and that is dis- 
turbed by restless and uneasy dreams ; she lies with the eyelids half closed, 
and the occasional twitchings of the muscles betray the irritable condition of 
the system ; exhaustion quickly supervenes, and is usually attended either with 
low delirium, or the anaemic form of puerperal mania. 

Appearances after death. If the dysenteric affection has been very severe, we 

shall probably find softened or even ulcei^ted spots in the mucous membrane 

of the large intestine ; but in other cases, there have been no lesions of the 

kind; the intestines have been found a good deal distended with gas, but 

pale and bloodless. Where the disease Vi^ passed into the typhoid species, 

other appearances belonging to this ioxm ViW. ^^ c^tyv£n^\ <io(!^Gi)^ai(^V^\aj^h 
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-will probably be efifused, and those changes in the structure of the uterus, which 
-we shall mention when we come to the consideration of this species. 

Treatment. The treatment will, in great measure, depend upon whether the 
disease is the result of irritation from loaded bowels, scybalous and unhealthy 
contents, &c. or from that engorgement of the circulation belonginf^ to the 
chylopoietic viscera, with more or less fever, which indicates the effons nature 
is making to rid the circulation, by this outlet, of any morbid principle with 
which it may have been infected. 

In the first case it is simple enough, and, in most instances, the disease is 
prevented, or, at any rate, checked in its very outset, by the dose of castor oil 
which is customarily given on the second or third day after labour. If the 
pulse be quick, the headach severe, with much fulness and uneasiness of the 
abdomen, and more especially if the bowels have been constipated, or in an 
unhealthy state before labour, five grains of calomel and carbonate of soda, 
made up into two pills, with extract of henbane, and followed in a few hours 
by a dose of castor oil, guarded with some Liquor Opii Sedativus as before re- 
commended, will be required. We combine a little soda with the calomel, to 
prevent it griping and acting violently, which it is liable to do where there is 
much acidity of stomach, from its being converted into the bichloride. We also 
think that there will be less chance of vomiting, when the calomel is combined 
with the soda, than with an antimonial, as recommended by Dr. Locock ; a com- 
mon domestic enema of gruel and salt will assist the purgative, and bring away 
much unhealthy fseculent matter. The medicines will generally require to be re- 
peated in twenty-four hours, to insure the removal of the irritating cause from the 
bowels ; the abdomen becomes softer and more free from uneasiness ; the pulse 
rises in strength and fulness, but diminishes in rapidity, and the patient ex- 
periences general relief in her symptoms. She may now take an ammoniated 
salme, with tincture of hop or henbane during the day; five grains of Hydrarg. 
cum Creta with carbonate of soda and henbane at night, instead of the calomel, 
and a draught of rhubarb and magnesia with some aromatic confection the next 
morning, or of rhubarb ^d manna with sulphate of potash, rendered warm by 
a little spirit of nutmeg. 

If diarrhoea has come on spontaneously at an early period, the true nature of 
the case is more liable to be mistaken ; still, however, the evidences of gastric 
and enteric irritation are quite sufficient to guide the cautious and observant 
practitioner. The calomel here is not so desirable as where there is constipa- 
tion ; eight or ten grains of Hydrarg. c. Creta will produce less initation, and 
act as effectually: it will require to be followed by the same treatment as 
above-mentioned, and to be repeated according to circumstances. 

liie diet should be chiefly farinaceous with milk ; rice- milk, when the bowels 
have been sufficiently cleared, is generally very useful ; it is slightly consti- 
pating, and soothes the irritable mucous membrane with its bland consistence. 
Milk and soda-water, as mentioned by Dr. Locock, or with lime-water, is very 
beneficial, especially where the tongue is disposed to remain red, with a smooth 
glossy surface ; as convalescence proceeds, a tea-spoonful of the concentrated 
essence or decoction of sarsaparilla may be added with advantage. 

This form of puerperal afifection is never epidemic ; it is mere intestinal irri- 
tation after labour from scybalous and other unhealthy contents ; but this is 
not the case with the " gastro-enteric form " described by Dr. Ferguson ; in 
the former, the febrile excitement of the circulation is but trifling, and fre- 
quently can scarcely be said to exist ; whereas, in the latter, the disease rarely 
appears sporadically, but in conjunction with numerous cases of the same cha- 
racter, or of the malignant adynamic form ; it is also invariably accompanied 
with much febrile disturbance, and usually of a low form, unless complicated 
with abdominal inflammation at an early period. 

" This form of puerperal fever," as Dr. Ferguson observes, " assumes the 
general characters of a mild typhus, accompanied with intestinal \vT\\aiki\ii' 
(Cjp. cit p. 22.) The object of our treatment Yiere \s '^cr^ ^cfifex«sv\. \ft '^cax ^ 
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the other fbnn just mentioned ; it is to onload the gorgted cinenlttion of Ae 
stomach, liver, and bowels, of ihe noxions and excrementitious matters which 
nature has brought to these emunctories, in order that they may be dtschafged 
from the system. It is in these cases where, althoag^ tittle or no food has Iwea 
taken for some time, and without any evidences of ftecal aoenmulation, we find 
the exhibition of certain purgatives, especially calomel, to be followed by sndi 
copious fteculent evacuations, which we have every reason to believe have beei^ 
secreted by the liver and bowels under the action of this powerAil remedy. The 
treatment recommended by Dr. Ferguson is so in accordance with fmr own 
views, and so concisely expressed, that we may be allowed to quote it. 

** The following," says he, *' I have found the most suitable treatment. Get 
rid of all local inflammations as soon as possible by leeching or by moderate 
depletion, so as to reduce the malady into simple fever with gastro-enterie 
irritation. When the skin is early dusky, and there is naosea or vomiting, be* 
gin with an emetic If there be no nausea nor vomiting, bntintestiiial flnx» 
with a red tongue smeared with subnrra, a large dose of cak>mel, from ten to 
fifteen grains, should be given. Small doses create purging, pain, and izritatioii, 
while the full dose produces one to six large pultaceous stools, after whieh the 
tongue is cleaned, rendered less red and more moist, and the puke usually 
ialls. These stools, when examined, appear to contain the isBcal matter, sos- 
pended in large quantities of mucus and greenish bile, as if the turgid capillaries 
of the irritated intestinal canal and liver had been freed from their load. In 
aome instances a repetition only of the same dose is required to effibce the 
main features of the malady, and to leave nothing bat debility to support. In 
others, after a short respite, diarrhcsa re-commences, and soon is apt to become 
colliquative." (Op. cit. p. 168, 169.) 

We have already shown the effects which calomel possesses in large doses 
<^ rousing the different excretory organs into full action, and thus assisting to 
secrete or separate from the circulation any offiending principle which may hare 
been carried into it We are also convinced that where calom^ hasbeea 
promptly given in this manner, the chances of the disease being proloqged or 
terminating in the adynamic form are considerably diminished. Dr. fiandltoi^ 
in speaking of the advantages derived from the use of purgative medicines in 
typhus fever states, " I am now thoroughly persuaded, thatthe full and regular 
evacuation of the bowels relieves the oppression of the stomach, cleans the 
loaded and parched tongue, and mitigates thirst, restlessness, and heat of sor- 
face ; and that thus the later and more formidable impression on tlie nervous 
system is prevented, recovery more certainly and speedily promoted, and the 
danger of relapsing into the fever much diminished. (Observatums om the UtiHtg 
and Administration of Purgative Medicines in several Diseases^ by James Hamil- 
ton, M.D. p. 36.) 

As the gastro-enterie form of puerperal fever whiebwchave just described, is 
frequently observed in epidemics of the adynamic form, particularly at their com- 
mencement and going o£^ and frequently complicated with it, we would rather 
consider those local inflammations and deposits of puriform fluid in the muscles, 
joints, &c. which are occasionally seen after severe cases, to the disease being 
complicated with, or assuming the nature of, the malignant form. 

If the symptoms have not yielded to the treatment which we have recom- 
mended, the alvine discharge becomes excessively unwholesome and fetid, ^ 
skin exhales a strong and unpleasant odour, the strength fails, the tongue is 
either dry and brown, or smooth and red like raw meat, the fever sometimes 
assumes the remittent character as described many years ago by Dr. Batter of 
Derby ; in others the febrile symptoms subside, leaving the case one of chronic 
or subacute inflammation of the lining membrane of the bowels, wikh occasional 
attacks of irritative fever arising from it. In these cases mercurials, except 
in mild and guarded doses, appear to aggravate the irritation ci the mucous 
membrane, and increase the disposition, of it to ulcerate : Ave grains of Hydnag: 
cum Creta and Dover's powder may \»e f^^en oiifi^ en «X\!siA'QXss^s»x\:siv^ in the 
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twenty-four honrs ; half a drachm of carbonate of ammonia neatrallsed by lemon 
juice, and rendered alkalescent by a little Spirit Ammon. Arom., may be given in 
some aromatic water every three or four hoars ; iigections of starch into the rec- 
tnm with a few drops of Battley are also useful. In some cases, where there 
was continued flatulence, a small quantity of turpentine in some castor oil has 
had an excellent effect Others, where every means had seemed to fail, have 
yielded under the nse of copaiva. Br. Locock has found advantage from the 
occasional use of very small doses (eight to ten grains) of epsom adts with a 
few drops of landanum in some aromatic water. The after treatment, as also 
the rules for diet, are the same as in the other form. 

The Contagious, or Adynamic^ Puerperal Fever, 

Although we have classed under the head of *' puerperal fevers " a variety 
of affections connected with, and arising more or less from, the same cause witl^ 
the dreadful malady which we are now about to describe, and although every 
form and modification of them is liable to assume its characters, still we must 
confess that the term puerperal fever belongs pew ^xceilence to this form, 
the adynamic, malignant, and, as we have upon a former occasitm called it, 
the genuine puerperal fever. 

It is in this form of disease that the vitiated state of the blood is shown with 
most distinctness, not only Arom the condition of the blood both during life and 
after death, but also from the close connection which exists between it and the 
plague, African typhus or yellow fever, and the other malignant fevers, both of 
the temperate as well as the tropical climates. 

The interesting and daring researches of M. Bulard upon the pathology of 
the plague tend to throw great light upon the nature of this formidable disease, 
and to confirm the views which we have long entertained of this and other 
diseases of the same class, that the essence of the disease consists in the vitiated 
condition of the blood. 

Symptoms, The onset of tlus disease is almost invariably accompanied with 
a smart rigor, followed by intense headach, and rapid but generally powerless 
pulse. It seldom begins before the third day, although in some cases it seems to 
have commenced frcon the time of her deliveiy ; whereas, in others, the patient 
has gone on to recover fovourably until the tentii or even the fourteenth day be- 
fore being seized, and had already felt sufficiently well to leave her bed and sit 
up. The powers of the system seem prostrated at once ; the shrunken features 
and dusky hue of the skin, the leaden colour of the lids, and circumscribed 
crimson or almost purple patches upon the cheeks, the short imperfect breathing 
and occasional deep sighing to relieve it, indicate but too surely the nature of 
the disease and its depressing effects ipon the whole system. 

** The sensorium," says Dr. Douglas in describing this form, ** is seldom in 
any degree disturbed, whereas in the others it is so frequently, and even some- 
times is excited to high delirium. The pulse here is usually, from the mo- 
ment of the attack, soft, weak, and yielding, and in quickness often exceeds 
150 ; whereas in the first species it is full, bounding, and often incompressible ; 
and in the second small, hard, and contracted, and in both moderately quick. 
The eye, instead of being suffused with a reddish or yellow tint as in the others, 
is here generally pellucid with a dilated pupiL The countenance, instead of 
being flushed as in the others, is here pale and shrunk, with an indescribable 
expression of anxiety ; an expression altogether so peculiar, that the disease 
could on many occasions be pronounced or inferred fhjm the countenance alone. 
The surface of the body, instead of being as in others dry and o^ pyrexial high 
heat, is here usually soft and clanmiy, and the heat not above the natural tem- 
perature ; and not only is the skin cool with clammy exudation, but the mus- 
cles to the impression of the finger feel soft and flaccid, as if deprived of their 
vis vitSB by the influence of contagion. Indeed, there is sudi prostration of 
muscular strength and depression of vital piincv^Vb traiSL\2&ft^«r) q^qSar^. ^ '^&s^ 
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attack, that I must sappose the contagion to act throogh the medium of the 
nervous system in a manner analogous to that of the contagi(»i of phigne.*' (i?€- 
port on Puerperal Fever. Dub, Hasp, Rep. voL iii.) 

Where the powers of the system are not annihilated from the commence- 
ment of the attack hy the depressing effects of the poison with which the 
circulation is impregnated, an effort at reaction is frequently made, and for 
aome hours afterwards, the surface of the body is hot and dry ; but sooner or 
later, as the stage of collapse comes on, it then assumes the same cold death- 
like feel, as in the worst cases of malignant cholera. The character of the 
attack will be in great measure modified by the intensity of the poison and the 
extent with which the circulation has been infected by it. The same effort 
to produce such a state of reaction as will raise the temperature of the skin, 
will probably assist nature in throwing it off under the form of the peritonitic 
or gastro-enteric species of puerperal ^ver already described ; whereas, where 
the circulation has been thoroughly impregnated with it in its concentrated 
form, the ^*ital powers succumb at once, and a state of collapse exists from the 
rery commencement of the disease. The course which the symptoms follow 
and the duration of the disease will therefore depend not only on the severity 
of the attack, but also on the power of the particular constitution to resist the 
deadly effects of the morbid principle upon which the disease depends. 
Where broken down by previous disease, intemperance, poverty, and depress- 
ing passions of the mind, the vital powers can make no stand against the 
powerful enemy by which they are attacked ; " the blood is so much vitiated, 
even early in the disease, that it loses the power of stimulating the heart so as 
to keep up its healthy action ; and perhaps also the vascular organs are early 
affected by the action of the poison, and lose the power of either feeling the 
stimulus, or reacting with force on the impression, which is conmiunicated to 
their internal surface by the vitiated blood. In such cases, in place of increased 
excitement, there is frequently a want of action in the whole system." (Stevens, 
op. cit. p. 188.) The patient sinks without pain or complaint, beyond that of 
debility, but in such cases with a rapidity which would almost claim for the 
disease the name of " plague." The tongue becomes dry, red, and brown at 
the back part, the pulse weaker and more rapid, the debility and exhaustion 
more overpowering ; still, even in this state, her mind usually remains clear, 
unconscious of the fate which awaits her, and occasionally even cheerfid : a 
peculiar sickly odour exhales from the skin, and in many cases so distinctly, 
as to warn us, the moment we enter the room, of the patient's condition. The 
dusky ashen hue of the skin becomes darker, the fingers are shrivelled, and 
the nails dark or of a livid black as in cholera; diarrhoea frequently attends, 
the faeces are unhealthy and of the same peculiar odour just noticed ; during 
the first stage the lochia are generally present, although of an unhealdiy cha- 
racter ; the milk also continues in the milder cases, but as the stage of collapse 
approaches they both disappear, and the breasts become quite flaccid. In some 
cases there is vomiting from an early period, with more or less tympanitic 
distension ; but these symptoms rather depend upon the disease being compli- 
cated with one of the other modifications. Livid purpurous blotches some- 
times appear upon the legs, &c. and in some epidemics it is accompanied with 
dark or livid eruptions. The surface has now the cold wet feel in its greatest 
degree, and in some cases even the tongue feels cold to the finger ; a drowsy 
state of insensibility generally follows and continues until death. 

The symptoms here enumerated present the characteristics of fever under 
its different de^ees of intensity. The peritonitic and gastro-enteric forms may 
be compared with the ordinary fevers of temperate climates, and which are 
attended with more or less inflammation of some organ. The malignant ady- 
namic form, corresponds closely with the malignant typhus of this, and the 
pestilential fevers of warm countries, more especially the plague and the 
African typhus or yellow fever. In all of these diseases, the vitiated state of 
the blood appears to be the essentAal ^on^xion. cii iOelcvx ^xj&VsGks/^ ojco^ inde- 
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pendent of any inflammatory action ; in fact, in this form, so rapid and over- 
powering are the efifects of the poison which pervades the circulation, and so 
completely does it paralyse the whole system, that there is neither time nor 
sufficient vis vitse to make any effort at reaction. Hence, as Mr. Moore has 
correctly observed, " when the patient is rapidly destroyed by the violence of 
the disease, the morbid changes bear no proportion to the severity of the 
previous symptoms ; a dubious trace of inflammation, a little serum, or a few 
feeble adhesions, are aU that dissection under such circumstances displays." 
( Inquiry into the Pathology^ Causes^ and Treatment^ of Puerperal Fever, p. 63.) 
In many of the most rapidly fatal cases which we have witnessed, there have 
not been even these questionable evidences of inflammation. The tissues have 
been pale and bloodless, the uterus softened, its internal surface ragged, and 
with a dark gangrenous appearance, extending to the os uteri, and dark thin 
claret-like blood in all the lai^ger vessels. The heart is flabby, soft, and filled 
with dark blood ; the lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys much softened ; the 
spleen dark, sometimes enlarged, and almost pulpy. If we compare these 
appearances with those observed by M. Bulard in cases of plague, we shall 
find a striking coincidence between the two diseases. This intrepid patho- 
logist remarks, that " the state of general turgescence and dilatation of the 
venous system ; the presence of inflammable gas in eight cases in the cellular 
tissue, in the veins of the head, feet, and abdomen ; the presence of petechise, 
both internally and externally ; the general softening of the tissues ; the en- 
largement, softening, and breaking down of the spleen ; the petechia state of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach ; the effusions of blood on the inner 
surface of that organ ; the passive haemorrhages and boils, are symptoms 
which result from a change in the condition of the blood. The symptoms 
connected with the state of the nervous system, viz. the rigors, headach, 
and confusion of mind, the quick and small pulse, the hurried respiration 
and vomiting, and also the petechise, carbuncles, and buboes, are neither those 
of vascular or nervous inflammation. The blood has never shown the bufly 
coat ; it was found just as black in the arteries as in the veins, but in the 
former in much smaller quantity ; it always had the appearance of being 
dissolved." M. Bulard observes that the decomposition of the blood is quite 
independent of putrefaction being present before death takes place ; and 
he feels convinced that it is not only the sole cause of death, but must also 
be looked upon as the origin of the various morbid phenomena during the 
course of the disease. He considers " these phenomena to result from an 
actual poisoning of the blood, similar appearances being observed in all cases 
where putrid matter and morbid secretions have been introduced into the 
system." With regard to the supposed inflammatory nature of the plague, 
M. Bulard states that in many cases not the slightest trace of inflammation 
could be found. The changes in the spleen are of by far the most invariable 
occurrence. In one hundred autopsies this organ was found only five times 
in a healthy state. 

Where, on the other hand, the powers of the constitution, or the diminished 
virulence of the disease, have enabled the system to withstand the depressing 
action of its immediate effects, we find it considerably modified, botii in the 
symptoms which it presents during life and the appearances after death. Instead 
of being little else than a state of collapse from the very cutset of the disease, 
under which not a single attempt is made by the powers of the system to set 
np even the most feeble effort of reaction, a variety of symptoms attend its 
commencement and progress, indicating that the vis vitse has not altogether 
succumbed beneath the deadly effects of the malady. The very rigor itself 
when violent, the headach and flushing of the face if severe, are rather fevour- 
able than otherwise, and show that the system still possesses some power of 
reaction. It is usually observed, that where the attack commences with these 
precursory symptoms well marked, it is generally accompanied wvtk ^\v- 
toneal pain, tympanitis, and other symptoms oi mfiaii£Lm.\i\AT^ ^r.'Cvstcls ^V^x^-^ts^., 
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in the worst cases, we have already stated that from the very commencement 
of the disease there is neither a symptom of inflammation during life, nor a 
trace of it to be found afterwards. Dr. Armstrong rightly observed that in- 
flammation is not an essential constituent of typhus ; and the same holds good 
in the strictest sense of the word, with the typhoid or adynamic puerperal 
fever. 

" Whatever the remote cause of fever may be, it is very evident that this 
cause must invariably exist, not only at the moment of attack but even previous 
to that period. Now in the fevers from poison, the blood is inyariably diseased 
previous to the commencement of the cold stage. During this period there 
are premonitory symptoms ; but these are evidently the effect of the diseased 
state of the vital fluid : and that these precursors of fever are not the effect of 
any local inflammatory disease, is evident from the fact, that frequently during 
this period there is no pain in any of the organs,' but a want of action particu- 
larly in the extreme vessels, and consequently a decrease of heat in the whole 
system. 

** If inflammation in any of the organs were, in reality, the cause of fever, 
then the disease ought to be fatal, exactly in proportion to the violence of the 
local affection ; but the very reverse of this is die truth. Mere excitement 
can easily be reduced, and the inflammatory form of fever is decidedly the 
most easUy cured, though in it the excitement is often so great that the organs 
are very liable to be injured ; while the malignant form of fever is by fiEff the 
most feital, though in this the excitement is less, and the organs are seldom 
affected. This is particularly the case in the worst form of the African typhus, 
and probably other varieties of malignant fever, where the blood is under the 
influence of an active p<>ison, and where its vitality is diminished, and its 
structure is injured even before the attack. 

Those who have seen most of the malignant diseases know well that excite- 
ment in fever is invariably a good S3rmptom ; for this is a sure sign that the 
blood has not yet undergone any fatal change, and independent of this, mere 
increase of action is always at the mercy of Uie lancet. But neither the lancet 
nor leeches, gum water, vitriolic emetics, calomel, antimony, brandy, opium, 
or acids, can redden the colour of the black blood, which we invariably meet 
with in pestilential diseases, or remedy the diseased state of the vital current, 
so as to cure that fatal form of fever where the malignant symptoms are pro- 
duced, not by excitement, but by the vitiated state of that mysterious fluid, 
which in health gives life and nourishment to every solid of the system, and 
which, when diseased to a certain extent, is by far the most frequent cause of 
death in all those fevers that are produced by some deleterious poiacm acting, 
in the first place, on the vital current, and then on the brain and the whote 
system through the medium of the blood." (Stevens, on the Bloody p. 186.) 

We have quoted thus largely from the observations of Dr. Stevens and 
M. Bulard, to whose admirable researches we are so greatiy indebted for our 
present knowledge respecting the nature of pestilential diseases both of the 
East and West, for they tend not only to show the true pathology of malignant 
puerperal fever, but also the class of diseases to which it belongs. 

Appearances after death Where more or less inflammatory action has accom- 
panied the first part of the disease, the lesions observed after death differ con- 
siderably from those of acute peritonitis : the effusions of coagulable lymph, of 
serum, and sero-purulent fluid, are seldom met with to such an extent where 
the case has been one of inflammation uncomplicated with the adynamic form 
of puerperal fever, even although it may have been exceedingly violent; 
whereas in the present case, although there has been scarcely sufficient power 
in the system to set up even a moderate degree of inflammatory action, the 
intestines and uterine appendages are found glued together, and thickly im- 
bedded in immense effusions of lymph. The ovaries. Fallopian tubes, and broad 
ligaments are engorged with purpVe v2i&«^\ilLw\\^, softened, and, especially the 
ovaries, quite disorganised, with. numeioTiA ei&]k^\oT^Q>i««t^\»a^^\ii(.TsajU^ be- 
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neath their peritoneal coverings, or into their parenchymatous tissue. In others, 
their whole substance has been softened and pulpy, with little cyst-like cavities 
filled with blood or pus, the remains of the Graafian capsules. During the fatal 
epidemic which prevailed at the General Lying-in Hospital in the early 'part 
of 1838, we met with several cases where the ovaries had entirely disappeared, 
their site being only discoverable by an oval thickening of the broad ligament, 
something like an empty cyst of peritoneum ; this contained a small quantity of 
livid pulpy debris of the ovary, and (on that side where conception had taken 
place) a remarkably well marked or rather exaggerated corpus luteum. The 
uterus is larger and its tissue much softer than under ordinary peritonitis, so 
that in many instances the finger can be easily pushed through its whole 
substance. 

Where the constitution has borne the brunt of the attack without immediate 
collapse, and the local mischief been controuled by appropriate means, we find 
that fresh efforts are made to rid the circulation of the morbid matter with 
which it is infected. The patient is suddenly seized with severe pain, with heat, 
redness, and swelling of one of the large joints, presenting all the appearances 
of arthritic or rheumatic inflammation, and also of certain muscles, especially 
the supinators of the arm, the glutsei, and gastrocnemiL The painful spot soon 
becomes hard, it is intensely tender, and in two or three days the feeling of 
fluctuation indicates the formation of an abscess, from which a large quantity 
of greenish coloured pus mixed with blood and serum is discharged. The 
cellular tissue beneath the skin and between the muscles is equally affected, 
and if examined when the abscess is just begpinning to form, will be found of a 
dirty brown colour, softened, infiltrated, and here and there condensed with 
lymph or pus, precisely as in cases of gangrenous erysipelas : the muscular 
tissue has entirely lost its red colour, and closely resembles the appearance of 
boiled meat, its structure so softened as to tear easily under the fingers, and inter- 
spersed with deposits of immature lymph and purulent fluid, the commencement 
of what would have been an abscess. Like gangrenous erysipelas the extent of 
the abscess does not seem to be limited by a surrounding wall of healthy lymph, 
as seen in a common phlegmon, but if deep beneath the surface it continues to 
spread in all directions until nearly the whole limb appears to be implicated 
in one inmiense abscess : hence, in those patients who have recovered under 
these attacks, the limb has frequently been rendered useless, the muscles being 
atrophied and coherent. 

Inflammation of a similarly arthritic or rheumatic nature occasionally also 
attacks the eye, and presents all the usual characters of arthritic iritis under 
ordinary circumstances : there is the same intolerance of light, pain of the eye, 
dimness of vision, contracted pupil, and peculiar white ring round the edge of 
the cornea, which distinguishes this affection ; but in the present case, the dis- 
ease runs a far more rapid course, and defies the remedies which in common 
cases would be sufficient to check it ; the inflammation soon extends to the 
deeper seated structures of the eye, the pain is excruciating, and, in two or three 
days, disorganisation takes place, followed by suppuration, staphyloma, and 
bursting of the cornea. So rapid and destructive is its course, that, although five 
or six cases have come under our notice, in only one instance with the greatest 
difficulty was the eye saved, and, even then, not before it had been considerably 
injured. 

These attacks are attended by severe pains of a similar nature in different 
parts of the body, more especially the joints and limbs ; and, from the arthritic 
character which they assume, tend, in our opinion, still ftirther to elucidate the 
real condition of the system. The analogy between gout or rheumatism, and 
those diseases which arise from a vitiated state of the blood, is exceedingly close, 
nay, even identical, for in both a principle pervades the circulating fluids which 
requires to be removed ; and if this be not effected by any of the excretory 
organs, nature endeavours to throw it off by some process of local voSasscss^^^^svu 
The connection between puerperal fever an^ \,y^\i\)i& Xa-ser^ ^<i"s«.,^^x.'Ss.^^ 
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only assumes the characters of the typhus epidemics which may chance to he 
prevailing at the time, hut we have distinct evidence that the contagion of 
typhus will, in a puerperal woman, manifest itself under the form of puer- 
peral fever. Dr. Collins has recorded a very interesting case of this sort : — 
** A patient was admitted at a late hour at night into one of the wards, lahour- 
ing under a had form of typhus fever, with petechial spots over her hody ; when 
observed next morning, she was removed into a separate apartment, where she 
died shortly after. The two females who occupied the beds adjoining hers, 
while she remained in the large ward, were attacked with puerperal fever, and 
died. (Collins, op,cit, p. 381.) During a typhus epidemic which prevailed a 
few years ago in the poor districts of the metropolis, a prominent feature of 
which were petechise and a livid rubeoloid eruption, precisely the same ap- 
pearances were observed among the cases of adynamic puerperal fever at the 
General Lying-in Hospital 

The same has been observed with erysipelas ; and, in one short but severe 
epidemic, the child of every woman who had died of the disease perished also 
from erysipelas, so severe that it ran its course in a few hours. Dr. Gordon of 
Aberdeen remarks, that ** with it and, at the same time, epidemic erysipelas 
began, progressed with equal pace, arrived at its acme, and terminated toge- 
ther." He also says, that a very frequent crisis of the disease was an external 
erysipelas. Mr. Hey remarks that infectious fevers were common at the time ; 
and he does not recollect ever having seen such malignant cases of erysipelas 
ae then. Dr. Clarke also observes, that those inflanmiatory diseases which oc- 
curred were, principally erysipelatous. Dr. Armstrong states, that in 1813 (the 
year of its greatest prevalence throughout England) low fever, typhus, and acute 
rheumatism also prevuled to an unconmion degree.'* (Moore, on Puerp, Fever, 
p. 164.) 

During the same epidemic to which we just now alluded, the housemaid of 
the hospital, a healthy young woman, was suddenly seized with sore-throat and 
violent erysipelas of the head and face, from which she was saved with great 
difficulty ; her sister came and attended her^ as the nurses were too much oc- 
cupied by the number of patients who were ill; just at the time that she was 
pronounced out of danger her sister, not feeling well, went home, sickened, and 
died, in less than three days, of typhus fever. 

The contagious nature of puerperal fever has long since ceased to be a matter 
of doubt, and instances have repeatedly occurred of practitioners and nurses 
communicating the disease to several patients in succession. Dr. Gooch has 
recorded some striking instances of the kind, and we could enumerate many 
others if necessary. Where a practitioner has been engaged in the post 
mortem examination of a case of puerperal fever, we do not hesitate to declare 
it highly unsafe for him to attend a case of labour for some days afterwards. 
The peculiar smelling effluvia which arises from the body of a patient during 
life is quite, in our opinion, sufficient to infect the clothes ; and erery one who 
has made a minute dissection of the abdominal viscera, especially in fatal cases 
of puerperal fever, knows frill well that it is almost impossible to remove the 
smell from the hands for many hours, even with the aid of repeated washing; 
it must be therefore self-evident, that, under such circumstances, it would he 
almost criminal to expose a lying-in patient to such a risk. 

That the discharges from a patient under puerperal fever are in the highest 
degree contagious, we have abundant evidence in the history of lying-in 
hospitals. The puerperal abscesses ai*e also contagious, and may be communi- 
cated to healthy lying-in women by washing with the same sponge : this fiict 
has been repeatedly proved at the Vienna hospital; but they are equally com- 
municable to women not pregnant ; on more than one occasion the womep en- 
gaged in washing the soiled bed linen of the General Lying-in Hospital have 
2>een attacked with abscesses in the fingers or hands, attended with rapidly 
spreading inl9ammation of the ce\lulaT l\&svve. 
We have stated that puerperaX fe^er mai^ «.Tmis(yc&.^<^ ^^^^siv^'^hifih ex- 
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hales from the body of the patient, and from the various discharges ; it may 
also be produced by noxious exhalation from sewers, ditches, and other sources 
of miasmata, the effects of which in producing typhus have been long ascer- 
tained. " With regard to the General Lying-in Hospital, its locality rather 
below the level of the river, and surrounded by a mesh- work of open sewers 
fifteen hundred feet in extent, receiving the filth of Lambeth, and some not 
thirty feet from the wards of the institution, may account for its unhealthiness. 
It is only after repeated remonstrances, that these sources of pollution have in 
part now begun to be obliterated." (Dr. Ferguson, op. cit p. 104.) The com- 
missioners of sewers refused the application of the hospital, to have the nearest 
of these nuisances properly bricked over, and assigned this remarkable reason 
for so doing, viz. that the hospital had come to them, not they to the hospital. 
Consent was ultimately only obtained by the agreement, that a large portion 
of the expense should be borne by the institution. On completing the work 
they afforded us a striking instance of the effects of effluvia on lying-in women ; 
a large quantity of black pestilential mud had been thrown out in making the 
necessary excavations, this they refused to remove, and actually spread it upon 
the ground to a considerable extent; the consequence was, that the first two 
cases of puerperal fever after the re-opening of the hospital occurred within 
twenty -four hours of this unjustifiable act. 

Treatment The fatal character of this disease and the varied form of its 
epidemics will in part explain why so much discrepancy of opinion should 
have existed among authors and practitioners respecting its treatment. Where 
its remote cause has been but imperfectly known, it is not to be wondered that 
practitioners, finding their efforts unsuccessful, should lose their confidence in 
any one set of remedies or mode of treatment, and try a variety, in the vain 
hope of hitting upon the right one. But in a great measure this is to be at- 
tributed to the difference of the affections which have been described by 
various authors under the same head ; each has described it as it occurred to 
himself; and in many instances it has been only the description of a single epi- 
demic, and therefore has given to the world the treatment which his experience 
in that particular form has proved successful. Thus the lancet has been, 
looked upon as the only means of saving the patient by those who have wit- 
nessed the inflammatory modification of the disease ; whereas, in the hands of ' 
those who had to treat it in its adynamic malignant form, bleeding (as but too 
frequently every thing else) proved utterly inefficacious. 

A variety of plans have been tried in this last species, and their success de- 
scribed by Dr. W. Hunter in his lectures gives a fearful view of the nature of 
the disease we have now to deal with. We continue the quotation which we 
have already made from him. " In two months thirty-two patients had the 
fever, and only one of them recovered. We tried various methods. One 
woman we took from the beginning and bled her, and she died ; to another 
we gave cooling medicines, and she died; to a third we gave warm medicines^ 
such as Confect. Cardiac, cordial julep, Mithridate, &c. and she died. In pri- 
vate practice it was the same, and at least three out of four would die." {MS^ 
Lectures.) 

There is no doubt that, wherever the state of the patient will permit it, the 
lancet should be tried. Where the pulse is quick and small, with little power, 
it is scarcely more than an experiment to ascertain how the system wUl bear 
the bleeding : in the worst cases of the ad}iiamic form, uncomplicated by the 
slightest effort at reaction, the state of collapse at once forbids such an attempt : 
but in many instances the circulation is merely oppressed, the pulse rises in 
volume as the depletion proceeds ; and where f^om its feel before the operation 
we had little hopes of taking away more than five or six ounces, we are often 
enabled to continue it until a considerable quantity is lost. In other cases 
frightful exhaustion is the immediate effect, and warn us instantly to discon- 
tinue it. The capability of bearing bleeding may be always l<y^k!^'Q;:^^svs. ^&^ 
fiivourable prognostic^ not only because tbie -^^laenlC^ «te«ii^g2EL "Sa XsrS^rx *^jwsv 
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we had perhaps expected, and also because these are precisely the cases where 
mercury can be used with decided benefit "Whether it be the bleeding which 
in all probability renders the system more easily brought under the influ- 
ence of this medicine, we will not stop to consider ; at any rate, its effects 
are not only more easily obtained, but they exert a more decided controulover 
the progress of the disease, the pain abates, the tympanitic abdomen becomes 
less tense, the pulse slower, fuller, and softer, the tongue moister, and there is a 
sense of general improvement in the patient's feelings. But in the adynamic 
fbrm, when present in its greatest intensity, either there is not sufficient time to 
impregnate the system, or it is less sensible to its effects ; at any rate, even if we 
succeed in producing saliyation, little or no improvement follows. 

In those cases where the inflammatory symptoms assume a metastatic cha- 
racter, we must act according to the organ implicated. The attacks are fre- 
quently of a very sudden nature, the patient being seized, without the slightest 
warning, with severe pain and heat of head, throbbing of the temples, in- 
tolerance of light and sound, and occasionally violent delirium; the fiice is 
flushed, the carotids are seen strongly pulsating. These signs denote a dan- 
gerous attack of cerebral congestion, which requires the most prompt and 
active measures for its suppression. In these cases the aberration of mind 
fi^quently continues for some time, even after the symptoms of active inflam- 
mation have subsided, and form a species of puerperal mania of a very 
dangerous character, which we shall describe under its proper head. In other 
cases effusion rapidly comes on, followed by fatal coma or convulsions. 

In some instances the inflammatory action seems to fix itself upon the chest : 
the patient is suddenly seized with great dyspncea, oppression, and pain, which 
latter is much increased by every eflfort at respiration, and sometimes is so 
violent as to threaten suffocation, unless promptly relieved by the lancet 
These attacks sometimes return two or three times, with the same degree of 
sudden violence, or change with equal rapidity from one part to another; 

So long as there are symptoms of local inflammation present, leeches 
and hot poultices, &c. must be applied as already mentioned ; but it must ever 
be borne in mind, that the lo(»l affection is not the disease, but one of its 
effects. We must therefore direct our energies to ridding the system of the 
' cause upon which it depends. In all cases we think it desirable to begin the 
ealomel in doses of five grains, at intervals of two hoars ; and if properly 
guarded with Dover's powder, no disposition to purging will be produced : by 
tills means we not only gain time, but, which is also of great importance, we 
premise a general increase of the excretions, which tends not a little to reHeve 
the system. After two such doses, the calomel may be given at the ordinary 
rate of two grains every two hours with half a grain of opium, or, what is still 
better, a little Dover's powder, until slight marks of salivation be^ to appear. 
The action should now be kept up by an occasional dose, but never allowed 
to become at all severe, as considerable exhaustion may be the result The 
dark and offensive lochia should be constantly removed by the most scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness, and by frequently washing out tiie vagina and uterus 
with warm water. 

If diarrhoea has set in to an exhausting degree, the opiates must be increased, 
and the Hydrarg. cum Greta substituted for the calomel. Saline draughts 
of citrate or acetate of ammonia, rendered alkaline in excess by Sp. Amnion. 
Arom. may be given from time to time ; they appear not only to refresh, the 
patient, but also to allay flatulence and vomiting if present For her common 
drink we recommend a solution of carbonate of soda in water,- in llie proportion 
of two drachms to a pint, slightiy flavoured with orange peel ; and whenever 
she has taken this freely, we have observed a considerable amelioration in. her 
q^ptoms. 

Although strongly inclined to advocate Dr. Stevens's views* respecting 
the action of salines in diseases of Ibis character^ we must confess that we 
have been in great measure deterred from eaxrs\Ti% VSdjbbi qoSl^a ^«,^alleab 
hat we could have wished, by the repxig?iasicft oi ^^ ^fisi^cox \» \sJiKsa% 
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a draught so intensely salt as his celebrated mixture. On several occa- 
sions we have seen the most beneficial effects from the use of salines ; and in 
two cases daring one of the most malignant epidemics, where every thing 
seemed to be equally fhiitless in arresting the progress of the disease, the ex- 
lubition of repeated doses of soda, and encouraging the patient to drink largely 
of the above-mentioned solution, was followed by the happiest effects. We have 
again recently tried the common salt, disguised as far as possible in the form 
of an effervescing draught, and in two cases with very decided results. 

The acid state of the mouth is a very constant symptom in this disease, and 
the contents of the stomach after vomiting are frequently intensely sour, so 
that in most instances the soda drink has been greedily longed for, and by 
som» patients even called lemonade. We have also tried still more recently 
vrann injections into the vagina of a weak solation of salt and water, but at 
present can give no opinion from merely a case or twa 

Ice has been lately recommended by Professor Michaelis of Kiel, not only 
internally but externally, by means of a large bladder. According to his ob- 
servations it diminished the pain and tympanitis, reduced the quickness of the 
pulse, and relieved the patient considerably ; this was followed by a profuse 
diarrhoea of light coloured and offensive evacuations, under which the pulse 
rose in power, followed by general improvement. We tried it on one occasion ; 
it was swallowed with avidity like barley-sugar; it relieved the sense of inward 
heat and thirst, stopped the hiccough and vomiting which had become very 
troublesome, and seemed to diminish the tympanitis, but collapse followed as 
rapidly as in other cases ; nor have our subsequent observations been more 
£ivourable. It may be given with advantage with other medicines to relieve 
several distressing symptoms, but does not appear to us to exert any power 
in arresting the progress of the disease. 

The patient's diet should be mild but nutritious, much more so than in the 
other forms of puerperal fever; and if there be symptoms of sinking, wine and 
ammonia, &c. must be given with a liberal hand. 

In reviewing what we have said upon the treatment of adynamic puerperal 
fever, we repeat our conviction, that where the state of collapse has precluded 
all antiphlogistic measures, and given us but little cause to expect much relief 
from mercury, we know of no treatment which holds out such rational hopes of 
success as the saline, based as it is upon the same principles on which it has 
been employed by Dr. Stevens in the malignant fevers of warm climates, and 
by British physicians in the epidemic typhus of this country. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PHLEGMATIA DOLENS. 



Nature of tiie disease, — Definition ofpldegmaUa dolens, — Symptoms, — Duration 
of the disease, — Connection with crural phlebitis, — Causes, — Connection be" 
tween the phlegmaOa dolens of lying-in women and puerperal fever, — Anato* 
mica! characters, — Treatment, — Phlegmatia dolens in the unimpregnated state. 

Nature of the disease. Although we shall not be justified in stating that 
this disease is one of the sequete of puerperal fever, inasmuch as it is oc- 
casionally met with entirely independent of labour and the puerperal state, 
still we must recognise a very close relation between these two diseases, es- 
pecially between it and the uterine phlebitis, since, in a majority of instances, 
they both arise from the same cause, viz. absorption or imbibition of a morbid 
poison. At the same time we can by no means agree with Dr. R. Lee, that 
'* the swelling of the affected limbs in phlegmatia dolens, and all the other 
local and constitutional symptoms of th^ affectioiiLi YK9vfvai(\^ ^^^Rssi^^si\\]ek.<- 
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flamraation of the iliac and femoral veins ; " and therefore do not consider his 
proposition justifiable, *'to substitute the term cmral phlebitis in place of 
phlegmatia dolens {Researches on the Pathology and Treatment of some of tfe 
more important Diseases of Women, p. 116.), for cases occur where the disease 
has manifested itself to a very considerable extent without any inflammatbn 
of the veins whatever. On the other hand, we willingly allow that in many 
others it has been preceded b^ crural phlebitis, although we most distinctly 
deny that it is ever identical with that disease. 

Definition of phlegmatia dolens. We may define phlegmatia dolens to be m- 
mefaction of a limb fVom inflammation and obstruction of the main lymphitic 
trunks leading from it. It is most frequently seen in the puerperal state, 
attacking one or both extremities, and is then almost always a concomitant 
or a consequence of puerperal fever. In the unimpregnated state it is usially 
the result of some organic malignant disease. ** Women of all descriptions are 
liable to be attacked by it during or soon after childbed ; but those Those 
limbs have been pained and anasarcous during pregnancy, and who do not 
suckle their offspring, are more especially subject to it It has rarely oc- 
curred oftener than once to the same female.' It supervenes on easy acd 
natural as well as on difficult and preternatural births. It sometimes makes its 
appearance in twenty-four or forty-eight hours after delivery, and at other 
times not till a mondi or six weeks after ; but in general the attack takes 
place from the tenth to the sixteenth day of the lying-in." (An Essay on Phlef^ 
matia DoUtis, by John Hull, M.D. p. 132.) 

Symptoms, As the phlegmatia dolens of lying-in women is almost invariably 
preceded by symptoms of puerperal fever, many of its early symptoms will 
differ but little from that disease. The patient is usually attacked with rigois, 
followed by flushing, headach, and generally more or less abdominal pain, 
with a quick pulse, or the disease has come on when recovering from a severe 
attack of puerperal fever. 

" The complaint generally takes place on one side at first, and the part where 
it commences is various : but it most commonly begins in the lumbar hypo- 
gastric or inguinal region on one side, or in the hip or top of the thigh or 
corresponding labium pudendL In this case the patient first perceives a sense 
of pain, weight, and stiShess, in some of the above mentioned parts, which are 
increased by every attempt to move the pelvis or lower limb. If the part be 
carefully examined, it generally is found rather fuller or hotter than natural, 
and tender to the touch, but not discoloured. The pain increases, always 
becomes very severe, and in some cases is of the most excruciating kind. It 
extends along the thigh, and when it has subsisted for some time, longer or 
shorter in different patients, the top of the thigh and labium pudendi become 
greatly swelled, and the pain is then sometimes alleviated, but accompanied 
with a greater sense of distension. (Hull, op. dt p. 184.) The pain next extends 
down to the knee, and if depending on a state of phlebitis is most severe in the 
course of the femoral vein, which is felt hard and swollen and rolling distinctly 
under the finger when pressed upon : it is precisely in the direction of this vessel 
that the greatest pain is felt on pressing with tiie hand : if phlebitis be not 
present, the pain is diffused more equally over the limb, and is more connected 
with the state of tension, or otherwise is confined chiefly to the groin or upper 
part of the thigh. " When it has continued for some time, the whole of the 
thigh becomes swelled, and the pain is somewhat relieved ;" the pain then ex- 
tends down the leg to the foot ; after some time th& parts last attacked begin 
to swell, and the pain abates in violence, but is still very considerable, es- 
pecially on any attempt to move the limb. The extremity being now swelled 
throughout its whole extent, appears perfectly or nearly uniform, and it is not 
perceptibly lessened by an horizontal position, as an cedematous limb. It is of 
the natural colour or even whiter, is hotter than natural, excessively tense, 
and exquisitely tender when touc\ied.', wYiea. "^Te«»eA.\$^ ^<i%x\^«t \xv different 
parts, it is found to be elastic, little it way VnivtesKwsii Tei&»mKQ%, «sA iQsax 
onJj for a very short time. If a punct^uce ox iiitmoTiXsft TQa^<i\n.\a S^\bs^ 
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in some instances no fluid is discharged, in others a small quantity only issnes 
out which coagulates soon after, and in others a larger quantity of fluid es- 
capes which does not coagulate ; but the whole of the efl'used matter cannot be 
drawn off in this way. The swelling of the limb varies both in degree and in 
the space of time requisite for its full formation. In most instances it arrives 
at double the natural size, and in some cases at a much greater. In lax habits, 
and in patients whose legs have been very much affected with anasarca during 
pregnancy, the swelling takes place more rapidly than in those who are dif- 
ferently circumstanced ; it sometimes arrives in the former class of patients at 
its greatest extent in twenty-four hours or less from the first attack." (Hull, 
op, cit.) 

Phlegmatia dolens rarely or never proves fatal of itself; the patient either 
dies in consequence of the puerperal fever which has preceded or attended the 
affection, or from the system gradually sinking under the injury which it has 
sustained. In those cases were the patient has struggled tibrough, the limb 
remains for a long time afterwards swollen, stiff, and incapable of motion, from 
which it slowly and not always very perfectly recovers. 

Duration of the disease, " Hie duration of the acute local symptoms has been 
Tcry various in different cases. In the greater number they have subsided in 
two or three weeks, and sometimes earlier, and the limb has then been left in 
a powerless and oedematous state. The swelling of the thigh has first disap- 
peared, and the leg and foot have more slowly resumed their natural fomu 
In one case, after the swelling had subsided several months, large clusters of 
dilated superficial veins were seen proceeding from the foot along the leg and 
thigh to the trunk, and numerous veins as large as a finger were observed over 
the lower part of the abdominal parietes. In some women the extremity does 
not return to its natural state for many months, or years, or even during life." 
(Lee, op, cit, p. 119.) 

Connection with crural phlebitis. We have already stated, that in phlegmatia 
dolens the lymphatic circulation of the swollen limb has been obstructed by 
inflammation and obliteration of the main lymphatic trunks leading from it To 
call this disease " crural phlebitis," because in a case where the crural vein has 
been inflamed the inflammation has spread to the surrounding fascia, or cellular 
tissue, through which the larger lymphatics of the thigh pass in their way to the 
abdominal cavity, is manifestly incorrect, and tends to confound two diseases 
together, which are of a very different character. From the situation of the 
crural vein as it emerges upon the anterior and upper part of the thigh, and the 
cribriform appearance of the inner side of the femoral sheath and of the cellular 
tissue which fills up the opening in the fascia lata at this part, owing to the nu<* 
merous lymphatic trunks by which it is perforated, it would be nearly impossible 
that these structures should escape being iuflamed wherever the attack of crural 
phlebitis is at all severe ; and shows that although, as we have stated, phlegmatia 
dolens may occur without crural phlebitis, it is very questionable if crural 
phlebitis can exist to any extent without phlegmatia dolens. 

To MM. Bouillaud and Velpeau, and also to Dr. Davis, are we chiefly 
indebted for having first pointed out the fact, that the large venous trunks of 
the thigh and leg are frequently found inflamed in this disease. Great credit 
is also due to Dr. R. Lee for his indefatigable researches into the history and 
anatomy of crural phlebitis, for they have taught practitioners to be on the 
watch for the existence of the one disease whenever the presence of the other has 
been determined. 

" The sense of pain, at first experienced in the uterine region, has afterwards 
been chiefly felt along the brim of the pelvis, in the direction of the iliac veins, 
and has been succeeded by tension and swelling of the part. After an interval 
of one or more days, the painful tumefaction of the iliac and inguinal regions 
has extended along the course of the crural vessels, under Poupart's ligament^ 
to the upper part of the thigh, and has descended from. Wie&s;^ \xi^^ ^^^e^^t.'CkSSQk. 
of the great bloodressela to the ham. Pressux^ i\oii:|^ KIbfe ^nrois^ft Q'i ^^ \^^m^ 
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and femoral vessels has never fluled to aggravate the pain, and in no other part 
of the limb has pressure produced much uneasiness. There has generally been 
a sensible fulness perceptible above Poupart's ligament before any tenderness 
has been experienced along the course of the femoral vessels ; and in every case 
at the commencement of the attack, I have been able to trace the femoral vein 
proceeding down the thigh like a hard cord, which rolled under the fingers." 
(R. Lee, op.cit. p. 117.) 

Causes. We consider that the causes of cmral phlebitis in the puerperal state 
are of precisely the same nature as those of uterine phlebitis already mentioned, 
viz. the absorption or imbibition of putrid matter contained in the uterus ; and 
from reasons which are self evident, it will be easily understood why the former 
affection is so frequently preceded by the latter, or at any rate by some modi- 
fication of puerperal fever. Mr. Trye of Gloucester, in an essay published 
1792, and quoted by Dr. Hull, has taken a somewhat similar view of the sub- 
ject, although he does not appear to have confirmed it by actual observation. 
fie conceived that ** the obstruction to the return of the lymph may commence 
in the primary inflammation of a trunk or trunks ; and, probably, this may be 
the case more frequently than I have hitherto discovered, or suspected it to 
be." He considered also that ** the remote cause may still be sought for in 
pressure, in the presence of absorbed acrimonious matter, or in inflammation 
continued from some absorbent to the trunk or trunks " (^An Essay on the 
Swelling of the Lower Extremities incident to Lying-in Women) ; but he overlooked 
the fact, that this* inflammation of the lymphatic trunks, when passing through 
the cribriform portion of the fascia latiE^ was a result of its having either ex- 
tended from the inflamed crural vein, or from inflammation of the peritoneum 
in the pelvis, and of the subperitoneal tissues. 

The connection between the phlegmatia dolens qfbfing-m women and puerperal 
fever has been demonstrated even still more closely by Dr. Hull, a fact which 
later experience, and a more intimate knowledge of these two diseases has 
tended to confirm. ^ It is, perhaps in every instance, accompanied by con- 
siderable marks of pyrexia, and is very frequently preceded by coldness and 
rigors, which are succeeded by a hot stage, and during this the pain, stiffliess, 
heat, and other inflammatory symptoms invade the loins, hypogastrhun, ingoen, 
or some part of the lower extremity, just as they attack the peritoneum in 
puerperal fever.*' We may safely assert that, whenever this disease attacks a 
lying-in woman, it is invanably preceded by some form of inflammatory paer- 
persu fever, the inflammation having either been transmitted along the vein, 
or along the subperitoneal tissues, until it reached the above-mentioned cri- 
briform portion of the fascia lata, so that every lymphatic trunk which passed 
through it would necessarily be implicated in the inflammatory process^ and 
thus rendered impervious. The opinion, therefore, of the inflammation passing 
along an absorbent until it reaches the main trunks of the lymphatics^ appears 
to be objectionable, as we find it to have been rather transmitted by communi- 
cation of adjacent parts, although occasionally it attacks the neighbouring 
glands, producing enlargement and suppuration of them. 

Anatomical characters. The details of a dissection which Dr. Lee has re* 
ported with great minuteness, show marks of severe inflammation to such an 
extent around the crural vein, that it is evident the greater part, if not all, of 
the large lymphatic trunks in that neighbourhood had been rendered imper- 
vious by it. ^ The common iliac with its subdivisions and the upper part of 
the femoral veins so resembled a ligamentous cord, that on opening the sheath 
the vessel was not, until dissected out, distinguishable from the cellular sub- 
stance surrounding it. On laying open the middle portion of the vein, a firm 
thin layer of ash-coloured lymph was found in some places adhering close to 
and uniting its sides, and in others clogging it up, but not distending it. On 
tracing upwards the obliterated vein, that .^rtion which lies above Poupart's 
ligament was observed to become gradus^^ smsWox^ «o ^-aX \n.^^ ^^boation of 
the common iliao it was lost in the auiTO\m3^%c«?^\j^axTaftT!JSBv^ 
•f its entrance into the vena cava vreie disceTni\Aft. TV^a ^«mw <iviV\\w3fi.^«^ 
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in its natoral state. The entrance of the internal iliac was completely closed, 
and in the small portion of it, which I had an opportunity of examining, the 
inner surface was coated with an adventitious membrane. The lower end of 
the removed vein was permeable, but its coats were much more dense than 
natural, and the inner surface was lined with a strong membrane, which di- 
minished considerably its caliber, and here and there fine bands of the same 
substance ran from one side of Uie vessel to the other. The outer coat had 
formed strong adhesions with the artery and the common sheath : the inguinal 
glands adhered firmly to the veins, but were otherwise in a healthy condition.'* 
lop. cit p. 123.) 

In the other case there is also inflammation of the cellular tissue which fills 
up the femoral ring, but instead of having been a consequence of crural phle- 
bitis, it has extended to this part from puerperal inflammation of the peritoneum 
and cellular tissue beneath, 

In our midwifery hospital reports {Med. Gaz, Oct 24. 1835) we have given 
the details of an interesting case of this sort which came under our notice 
during the former year, and which are rendered peculiarly valuable by a most 
elaborate dissection of the parts after death by Mr. Nordblad, who was house- 
surgeon at the time. The patient was single, excessively deformed in her back; 
and with the peculiarly unhealthy appearance of persons thus afiUcted ; her 
labour had been perfectiy natural, but on the following day she was seized 
with rigors, followed by flushings, a quick pulse, and abdominal pain : these 
symptoms were in great measure relieved, and she appeared to be slowly 
improving. On the ninth day after labour she first complained of pain at the 
outside of the left thigh, extending from the ilium to the knee, very exactiy in 
the course of the inguino-cntaneous nerve : it was tender to the touch, but 
there was no pain on pressing the femoral vein at the groin. On the following 
day the pain and swelling of the thigh had increased, but still no pain was to 
be detected on pressing the femoral vessels : leeches were ordered, but she sunk 
immediately after their application, and died early the next morning. Upon 
examinaticm after death, the body was found ** much attenuated ; the left thigh 
one third greater in circumference than the right ; abdomen tympanitic, not 
tense ; parietes very thin ; tlte lower part of the ileum, caput coli, and arch 
of the colon contain air; a streak of inflammation is delineated along the an- 
terior sur£Eu:e of the colon from the centre of the arch, throughout the de- 
scending portion of this intestine,, to the left iliac region ; it is marked by a 
transverse band of capillary vessels, minutely injected in the thickened peri- 
toneum, along the whole of this course. A few convolutions of the small in- 
testines were smeared with recent lymph, and one fold was found to adhere 
closely to the left side of the pelvic peritoneum at the point of reflexion of the 
ligamentum latum uteri. A few sxnall portions of eoagulable lymph were also 
found loose amongst the intestines. At the posterior sur&ce, and left side of 
the body of the uterus, soft lymph and pus were effused for the space of an 
inch beneath the peritoneal covering of this viscus, the membrane itself being 
highly vascular fix)m inflammation^ but still showing the effusion through its 
texture ; the fundus of the uterus, where it has the Fallopian tube and round 
ligament attached, was similarly affected though in a slighter degree ; lymph 
and pus were effused here also. From these two points the inflammation appears 
to have spread to the rest of the serous membrane : from the first incUcated 
point it has progressed along the posterior fold of the broad ligament to the 
surface of the rectum and colon ; from the second situation the round ligament 
and Fallopian tube have formed the continuous line of its progress. On raising 
the peritoneum from the iliac fossa, the cellular membrane which envelopes 
the round ligamient, where this cord is about to pass under the epigastric 
Tcssels, after quitting the peritoneal cavity, was found infiltrated and condensed 
with lymph and pus. The whole of this cellular membrane (which it will 
be borne in mind is the fascia propria of Sir Astiey Cooper^ and which. fill& 
ihe /emored ring, and moreover forms the medixmi ^ \,TVQ&TS£ffi»sss^ Hsst *^^ 
lymphatics of the thigh) was in the same coii^v\\oTi,^<Ka&^'5 'ni^x\&^>s^ Vj^scs^ 
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and containing pus in the interstices.* The lymphatic glands in the groin 
were slightly enlarged, and some serous fluid was effused into the surrounding 
tissue; the femoral yeiii and artery were free from disease ; the inner coat of 
the former vessels, as well as the internal and external iliac veins and vena 
cava, had not the slightest trace of increased vascularity or thickening. The 
chain of glands from the femoral ring along the course of the iliac vessels and 
aorta on Sie left side, were enlarged, soft, and vascular; several of these lymph- 
atic bodies contained between the layers of the meso-colon were found en- 
larged, and to contain soft lymph. The uterus was of the size usually found 
at this period ; its tissue dense ; the section shows the sinuses still large ; the 
openings on the internal surface plainly indicated by adherent coagula." 

We had been led at that time to suppose that phlegmatia dolens and cmral 
phlebitis were identical, and that therefore this was not a veritable case of the 
disease, because no traces of inflammation of the veins were to be found. The 
history of the disease; its connection with the puerperal fever which had pre- 
ceded it, the examination after death, and the inflamed state of the cellular 
tissue which was perforated by lymphatic trunks on their way from the thigh 
to the abdominal cavity, plainly show that it was not only a case of phlegmatia 
dolens, but that the proximate cause of this affection is obliteration of the 
lymphatics, whether fi^m inflammation of the adjoining vein, or of the layer 
of cellular tissue through which they pass. 

Treatment, As the earlier part of the disease when occurring in lying-in 
women is invariably accompanied with some form of puerperal fever, the treat- 
ment of this stage will be according to the rules we have already laid down in the 
preceding chapter. It is especially towards the wane of the attack, that any sens- 
ation of pain, or even tension, about the hip or groin should be regarded with sus- 
picion, and a careful examination of the part immediately instituted. The pain- 
ful spot should be immediately covered with leeches, and if any pain or swelling 
be perceptible in the course of the femoral vein, this must be similarly treated 
in order to allay the inflammation: after this, cold evaporating lotions must be 
applied ; and although we have not yet given it a trial, we would recommend 
the application of ice over the femoral ring. If she has not taken calomel to 
such an extent as to affect the system, it may now be given for that purpose; 
and when the pain has ceased, the part may be covered with a plaster of cam- 
phorated mercurial ointment. As the disease in most instances is a local af- 
fection consequent upon a general one, which has been more or less subdued, 
by the time that this has appeared, it will frequently be necessary to combine 
the local depletion and exhibition of mercurials with mild tonics, in order to 
sustain the powers of the system, already somewhat exhausted by the debili- 
tating effects of the puerperal fever. The diet also should if possible be 
nourishing, and we shall frequently find that the general symptoms improve 
under the use of beef-tea, meat, jellies, &c. 

When the acute stage of the disease is past, more powerful tonics, as quinine, 
will be required; and now we may direct our attention to reduce the swelling 
of the limb; it may be gently rubbed with the compound camphor liniment for 
the purpose of stimulating the absorbents. Dr. Hull has given a useful formula 
for the same object : — ** U. Ung. Adipis SuillsB, ^jss ; Camphorse, 3 iij ; quibus 
liquefactis admisceantur 01. Essent. Lavend. gtt xij ; Tinct. Opii, 3 ij. Fiat Lini- 
mentum, quotidie ter quaterve utendum." {Op cit. p. 161.) 

Phlegmatia dolens occurring in the unimpregnated state, is generally in 
connection with some malignant disease of the uterus : it has been chiefly 
observed in cases of carcinoma uteri, and has evidently been produced by the 
absorption of the fetid discharges which attend this loathsome disease. In all 
the instances which have come under our knowledge, the swelling of the leg 
|ias been preceded by crural phlebitis ; the veins have been felt through the ema- 

* This condition of parts bore the c\ose«t ax»\osj to VSci« i^\a ol V^« c^x^ax \£keisicinc&A, «o 
CODstantly observed in fatal cases oJ pbiegmoaoidi ccyuVjftVwk*^^ ^MSnaa ^aS^x^ax Vft^wimm ft ft^ 
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elated integuments like a hard cord running along the inside of the leg, 
acutely painful to the touch. A fact connected with these cases, and for which 
we are indebted to our late friend and colleague Dr. H. Ley, tends greatly to 
prove the manner in which the disease is produced. The symptoms of it have 
never been observed so long as the patient was able to keep up, for by this means 
a free escape was allowed to the acrid discharges, which are so profuse in the 
last stages of cancer : but when her strength has been so broken down by loss 
and suffering that she was obliged to keep her bed, the horizontal position of 
her body no longer allowed the vagina to drain itself of the fetid secretions 
with which it was filled, and absorption and venous inflammation have been the 
tesult. 

In our published lectures we have mentioned two cases of phlegmatia dolens, 
which had been under our care at St. Thomas's Hospital, and where in both 
the disease had been thus produced during the ulcerative stage of cancer uteri: 
the interest of them was somewhat increased by their having been admitted 
at the same time, and by their happening to lie next to each other in the same 
ward : in one the attack of crural phlebitis was severe, and the swelling of the 
limb very considerable ; in the other the affection was less severe : we did not 
take any notes of the cases, and must therefore refer to a similar one which has 
been recorded by Mr. Lawrence, and in which the appearances after death 
were accurately detailed. The patient came under his care on account of 
shooting pains in the loins and hypogastric region, which was tender upon pres* 
sure ; she had incontinence of urine, and a sanious discharge from the vagina. 

On examination, instead of the os tincsB and cervix uteri, a large irregular 
ulcerated excavation was found at the posterior end of the vagina. Shortly after- 
wards increased uneasmess was experienced in the lower part of the abdomen, 
the right lower extremity swelled in its whole extent, with pain in the course of 
the femoral and iliac vessels, and all the other symptoms of phlegmatia dolens. 
The disease was treated by leeches and other antiphlogistic means, and the 
pain abated considerably : it however returned, and in about three weeks after 
she died from a violent attack of uterine haemorrhage. On dissection the 
fundus uteri was found somewhat enlarged and firm, the cervix had been de- 
stroyed by that kind of phagedenic ulceration which is commonly called can- 
cer of the uterus. The hypogastric vein was closed in consequence of pre- 
vious inflammation of its coats, and the same change had taken place in the 
internal iliac, the common iliac, the external iliac, the femoral and profunda 
veins, as well as in the internal saphena, all of which were completely imper- 
vious. The affection terminated above at the junction of the common iliac 
with that of the opposite side, the latter vessel being quite natural The sa- 
phena vein was closed for a length of about four or five inches, beyond which 
it was natural. The right spermatic vein was closed in its lower half. The 
eoats of the affected vessels and the surrounding cellular substance were a 
little thickened, and their cavities were plugged by a closely adherent and to- 
lerably firm substance of a light brown colour ; at some parts the vessels and 
their contents were of a dark livid hue. (Med, Chir. Trans,) 



CHAPTER SV. 

PUERPERAL VANIA. 



Inflammatory or pkrenitic form. — Treatment, — Gaatro-entenc form, — Treat" 
ment. — Adynamic form, — Causes and symptoms, — Treatment, 

There are many points of similarity between puerperal convulsions and the 
disease which we are now about to consider, so that an acquaintance with the 
nature of the one will greatly assist the readet \xi\)c^ ^Vxij^-^ ^1 ^^ ^*^^x \ *^d>s^ 
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tame caoses whieh induce the one irill, with trifling modificatioa, induce die 
other ; the different species of puerperal mania will therefore resemble more 
or less those ot puerperal convulsions. 

Disorder of the mind, which comes under the head of puerperal mania, is 
rarely met with before labour ; for when it occurs during pregnancy it is usually 
referrible to causes unconnected with that state, as to hysteria ; or is, a form o{ 
ordinary mania arising from hereditary predisposition, cerebral diseases, &e. 
It is true these are conditions which will render the patient exceedingly liable 
to an attack of derangement during labour, and especially during the puerperal 
state ; but the identity of the affections cannot well be carried further. 

According to our own experience puerperal mania may occur under one of 
the three following conditions, viz. — 

1. Where it is attended with, and probably depends upon, ceretod congestian 
or inflammation. 

2. Where it arises from gastro-enteric irritation. 

3. Where it is the result of general debility and anssmia. 
The two last rather deserve the title of melancholia. 

Jflflammatory or phrenitic form. We shall divide the inflammatory form into 
two species : first, where it is wild and furious delirium with phrenitis ; secondly, 
where it is connected with, and is the result of, puerperal fever. The first 
Usually comes on during labour : the patient is attacked with violent pain, heat, 
and throbbing of the head, which are greatly increased by her efforts during 
the throes ; the pulse becomes quick and hard ; the fieuse flushed and crimson ; 
the eyes wild, and the manner more and more unnatural : if this state be not 
promptly checked, the cerebral excitement becomes more intense, furious 
delirium follows, which in its turn is succeeded by coma, effusion, and para- 
lysis. 

On examination after death the ordinary appearances of fatal phrenitis 
manifest themselves, viz. preternatural fulness of the cerebral vessels, thicken- 
ing and opacity of the different membranes, softening or even suppuration of 
the substsmce of the brain, extravasation of blood; or effusion of serum into 
the cavities or substance of the brain, or between its membranes. 

The other form of inflammatory puerperal mania is only seen after labour, 
and is invariably connected with, and preceded by, symptoms of puerperal 
fever. These are the cases of puerperal mania where the disease comes on 
with a rigor, a quick pulse, violent headach, and abdominal pain. In some 
the attack has appeared from the very commencement to concentrate itself 
upon the brain ; but in others it more frequently appears in a day or two 
afterwards, when from the subsidence of the abdomin^d pain we are be^nning 
to hope that the disease has been more or less controuled. The patient is sud- 
denly seized with intense headach, and other symptoms of cerebral congestion, 
accompanied by disordered mind ; but there is not that degree of furious delirium 
which is seen in the acute phrenitis ; there is less excitement, but there is also 
less strength; the powers of the system are rapidly giving way, not so much 
under the effects of the local disease, as under those of the general affection by 
which the local disease has been produced. The patient is frequently bo^ 
violent and obstreperous ; but we seldom see that state of wild and furious raving 
which is observed in acute phrenitis. The former of these two species is of very 
rare occurrence, but from not being complicated wiUi puerperal fever, it is 
perhaps not so dangerous, if promptly treated, as the other. Dr. Ferguson has 
correctly observed in puerperal fever, that " any cerebral disturbance dimi- 
nishes the chances of recovery," and that " the presence of delirium in any 
case is almost always followed by a fatal result." [Op. cit p. 49, 50.) 

The patients in whom we have chiefly observed phrenitic symptoms during 

labour were stout, robust, short-necked women, with black oily hair, and a 

swarthy complexion : from an early stage they had exerted themselves during 

the pain in a most violent and unnecessucry dt^e^, and had gradually worked 

themselves into that state of excitement 'N<r\sM?hi. ^«5 isJ^^^^^Xy^ SJcfc ^kym^toma 
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aboYe-mentioned: in two instances it was ascertained that the patient had re- 
ceived a violent blow on the head, either during pregnancy or on some pre- 
vious occasion. In similar habits the same symptoms have been observed oc- 
casionally to accompany the first appearance of the milk, or to follow its sudden 
suppression when established, or a similar state of the lochia. 

Treatment The treatment differs but little from that of the congestive 
epileptic convulsions already described : she must be bled to fainting, leeches 
must be applied to the temples, the head shaved and cold applied to it, the feet 
should be put into hot water, and the bowels opened by an active purge of 
calomel. If the child be not delivered, and the passages are sufficiently 
dilated, the forceps should be applied to shorten the labour. 

In the other case, which is accompanied with puerperal fever, the propriety 
of bleeding to any considerable extent will be more questionable : it has pro- 
bably been already employed in the early part of the original disease, and her 
powers more or less reduced by it : we must here rather trust to leeches and 
cold to the head, and bringing the system as soon as possible under the influ- 
ence of calomel and opium. Whether or not the improvement which follows 
in some cases df puerperal fever has resulted from the use of saline medicines, 
we will not pretend to determine ; but as on more than one occasion we have 
seen calm and refreshing sleep succeed their exhibition, it is not improbable 
that they might prove useful in this form of the disease. 

We presume that these are the cases to which Br. Gooch has referred when 
he described them as being " attended by fever, or at least the most important 
part of it — a rapid pulse ;" and that the migority of them prove fktal : their 
unfavourable result, however, is not so much from the local affection as from 
the puerperal fever under which the patient sinks. 

Pure phrenitis, which is a rare disease during labour or the puerperal state, 
is by no means difficult to controul by active antiphlogistic treatment, if 
taken in sufficient time before the brain has suffered any serious injury ; nor 
is there much danger of her continuing deranged even after the inflammato^ 
symptoms have been reduced. This appears to be also the case in that form 
which attends puerperal fever ; but here the danger to life is so much greater, 
that we rarely have an opportunity of ascertaining the duration of the mental 
disorder after the symptoms of cerebral inflammation have been subdued, since 
most of these cases terminate fatally. 

Gastro-entenc form. In the gastro-enteric form the cerebral symptoms are 
of a much milder character : the head is perhaps warmer than natural, and it 
aches a good deal across the forehead and eyes ; the face is seldom flushed, but 
is sallow, the eye is yellow, the tongue is foul, the breath offensive, and if any 
evacuations have been passed, they are excessively unhealthy ; the abdomen 
feels Ml and loaded, the pulse is irritable, but devoid of strength ; the patient 
is seldom violent, and if so, can usually be restndned by the mildest measures. 
Her previous history will also assist us in our diagnosis ; we shall, probably, 
find iJiat she has for some time suffered from constipation and deranged bowels, 
or is known to have greatly neglected them before her confinement 

Puerperal mania from tlus cause is a result of cerebral irritation, not inflam- 
mation, and is a state which will generally cease the moment the cause is 
removed. As is the case with puerperal convulsions from gastro-enteric irri- 
tation, so here the moment we break the chain of morbid sympathies upon 
which the disease depends, the symptoms disappear, and are instantly followed 
by a clearing up of the mental disorder. It usually comes on during the first 
few days after labour, before the patient has taken die laxative medicine which 
is customary at this time, and seems to be excited to an outbreak by any little 
source of mental annoyance or irritation. At first it appears to be little else than 
giving way to caprice and temper, but by degrees her manner becomes more 
changed, and ultimately she grows violent and unmanageable. The state of mind, 
however, is very different to that of the inflammatory form of puerperal mania ; 
there is no raving delirium, and but a slight degte^ ol V[i!t^«t^'GRfc\ ^Sa&^ossSiset.- 
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stands what is said to her, but reasons erroneously under the influence of a false 
impression. This state rarely proves dangerous either to her life or her reason, 
if the proper treatment has been promptly had recourse to; but where it has 
been allowed to run on for some time, or she has been reduced by antiphlogistic 
treatment under an erroneous fear of cerebral congestion or inflsunmation, there 
may be reason to fear that she will ultimately sink, or at any rate that the 
derangement will become permanent. 

Treatment As the pulse scarcely ever betrays a febrile or inflammatory con- 
dition of the system, for although quick it is seldom observed to be full and 
hard, bleeding is rarely required in this form of puerperal mania, leeches and 
cold applications being almost sufficient to controul any symptoms of deter- 
mination to the head which may be present : it is upon purgatives that we 
must place our chief hope in this ^ease, for until the bowels have been 
thoroughly and effectively cleared, there will be little chance of the symptoms 
being alleviated. In some cases it is scarcely credible to what an extent this 
may be carried ; day after day sees the patient relieved of copious, dark, and 
offensive evacuations, which are evidently not merely the result of enormous 
accumulations in the bowels, but of excrementitious matters which are thrown 
off by the secreting vessels of the liver and alimentary canaL So far from 
producing debility, the pulse rises with each relief, and becomes fuller and 
slower, the face resumes a healthier aspect, the tongue becomes cleaner, the 
headach subsides, reason regains its ascendancy, and this favourable change 
is followed by calm and refreshing sleep. We could quote several cases of our 
own, in illustration of this form of puerperal mania and its treatment, where 
the symptoms have quickly yielded, as soon as the source of irritation had been 
removed from the system ; the patient has recovered favourably, although in 
most instances she has retained a sufficient recollection of what had passed to 
feel much vexed and even shocked at, what she was aware had been, very 
strange and unruly conduct ; but we prefer selecting Dr. Gooch's thirteenth 
case, of which the details are given so graphically, as not a.little to enhance the 
value of it 

** A lady, twenty-two years of age, clever, susceptible, and given to books, 

was confined with her first child at , — miles from town : she was 

anxious to nurse it ; but several days passing with little appearance of milk, 
doubts began to be entertained whether she would be able : she thought she 
would, her nurse and surgeon thought that she would not: this led to irritating 
discussions ; her manner became sharp, quick, and unnatural; and at the end of 
a few days she was decidedly maniacaL I and another physician were now sent 
for; we found her in a straight waistcoat, incessantly talking and reciting 
poetry ; her skin was hot, her pulse full, and much above 100 ; her tongue 
covered with a dark thick fur; her bowels were confined, and her stools exces- 
sively dark and offensive ; she took a dose of calomel and jalap, followed by 
small doses of sulphate of magnesia; these produced a few evacuations, but they 
were followed by no relief; she talked almost incessantly, scarcely ever slept, 
and was so violent it was impossible to keep her in bed without the straight 
waistcoat. Thus three days passed from our first consultation. The physician 
who attended with me, thinking the case would be protracted, withdrew, and I 
was directed to take Dr. Sutherland down with me. As the purgative had opera- 
ted very moderately, and the tongue and stools were as unnatural as at first, he 
proposed a more active purge. The next morning, therefore, she took a strong 
dose of senna and salts, made still more active by the addition of tincture of 
jalap ; after this had been taken about three hours, it procured a very large 
evacuation, nearly black, and horribly offensive ; this was as usual discharged 
into the bed without any notice on the part of the patient ; it acted again an 
hour or two aftei*wards ; but now the nurse, who was sitting by her bedside, 
was surprised to see her turn round, and in a calm and natural manner request 
to be taken up, as her medioiae was going to operate ; her waistcoat was im- 
mediately loosened, and she was taken omX. oi \i^^,Ni\iKfi ^<&^^Yi<^ a stool of 
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prodigious size, as dark and offensive as the first, and then walked back to her 
bed calm and collected. We saw her not many hours afterwards ; her waist- 
coat was off, she was lying on her sofa perfectly tranquil, answered questions 
correctly, manifested no vestige of her complaint, excepting some strangeness 
in the expression of her countenance, and a timidity and abstinence from con- 
versation, which was not natural to her : she recovered rapidly and uninter- 
ruptedly." (Account of some of the most important Diseases peculiar to Women, 
by Robert Gooch, M.D. p. 166.) 

The chances of recovery in puerperal mania from gastro-enteric irritation are 
as great as they are small in tiie inflammatory form connected with puerperal 
fever : the danger is more from erroneous practice on the part of the medical 
attendant, who either prostrates the powers of life by active depletion, under 
the supposition that he is treating a case of cerebral congestion, or aggravates 
the disorder of the mind into wild delirium^ by the exhibition of opium to 
procure sleep. It is in these cases that we occasionally see so much relief 
procured by the action of emetics, as at one time to have been considered 
nearly specific in this disease by some of the French practitioners. If the 
powers be good, we cannot agree with Dr. Gooch in objecting to the use of 
antimony; when in a sufficient dose» and combined with ipecacuanha, it is too 
speedy in its operation to depress the patient much by nausea, and has the 
additional advantage of acting as a rapid and effectual purge: when its action 
is over, she usually faiUs into a sound sleep, perspires freely, and wakes greatiy 
refreshed. 

The indiscriminate use of emetics in puerperal mania is not less mischievous 
than that of bleeding ; they are chiefly indicated in those cases where, in addition 
to the symptoms above-mentioned, there are signs of a foul and oppressed 
stomach, and where the patient either complains of nausea, or has already 
made several attempts to vomit. As soon as the offending cause is removed, 
the bowels should be kept open by mild alterative and laxative medicine, as equal 
parts of blue pill, compound extract of colocynth, and extract of henbane in 
two pills at night, and a mineral acid in some bitter infusion during the day. 
The food should be bland but nutritious, the mind quietly but agreeably oc- 
cupied, and all excitement carefully avoided. In this form of puerperal mania, 
it is not only a rare occurrence to find that the disordered state of mind con- 
tinues when the cause which had produced it no longer exists, but it is scarcely 
ever known to return in the patients subsequent confinements. In the case 
which has been so ably recorded by Dr. Gooch, the patient has since had a 
very large family, her labours have all been perfectiy favourable, and without 
the slightest symptom of her former disease. 

The adynamic form of puerperal mania is by far the most common species 
of the disease, and like the adynamic puerpersd convulsions arises from causes 
which produce exhaustion and collapse in the general powers of the system. 
It is to Dr. Gooch that we are indebted for a masterly exposition of this disease, 
and for having been one of the first to point out its real character. 

Causes and symptoms. This form of disordered mind is a disease of true 
debility, and is closely allied to delirium tremens, and convulsions produced 
.by ansemia. It can scarcely be said to deserve either the terms *^ puerperal," 
or ** mania," for we fi^quentiy see a very near approach to it in females who 
are much weakened by haemorrhage, either from menorrhagia, malignant 
disease of the uterus, or abortion ; and from being a disease which arises from 
great exhaustion, it rather deserves the name of melancholia than of mania. 
In lying-in-women ** there are two periods at which this is chiefly liable to 
occur ; the one soon after delivery, when the body is sustaining the effects ot 
labour, the other several months afterwards when the body is sustaining the 
effects of nursing." (Gooch, op, cit, p. 109.) In the one case it is usually the 
result of profuse hemorrhage, in the other it is produced by suckling her child 
when she is not stnmg enough for this purpose. ** I have repe&t^dl"^ «Aftw^<& 
commencement ot mental derangement m 'woxtveiii ^\vo Yadi ^k^^kti^c^^^^ccv 
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their confinement and had been snckling several months. Nearly all these 
cases were instances, not of mania bat of melancholia. They occurred in 
women who had been debilitated by nursing. The disease at this period has 
been attributed to weaning ; but in all the cases I have seen, the disease has 
begun before the weaning, and this measure has been resorted to, because the 
patient had neither milk nor strength to fit her for a nurse. There was a 
peculiarity about the commencement of the disease which I have seldom or 
never noticed at the commencement of mania ; there was an incipient stage, in 
which the mind was wrong, yet right enough to recognise that it was wrong." 
(Gooch, op. cit p. 114.) 

This half-way state of mind between reason and derangement is frequently 
seen in women who have been exhausted by menorrhagia, leucorrhcea, &c. or 
who have been drained by nursing. We confess that we can see but little 
difference in the effects of ansmia upon the brain and nervous system, whether 
it be in the unimpregnated or the puerperal state, beyond that on account of 
the great changes which have taken place in the system by the process of 
labour, by the secretion of milk, &c. the system is probably more irritable, 
and susceptible than it would olJierwise be. Nothing is more conmion than 
to see, in cases of menorrhag^ the mind becoming enfeebled, the memory 
impaired; the patient begins to find that she can no longer controul her 
thoughts in the ordinary manner, but that strange trains of ideas will pass 
through her mind, the source of which she cannot explain, and frequently so 
unaccountably, as to cause her serious uneasiness : ** If this goes on so, I shall 
lose my senses,** is almost a never failing observation ; and die dread that this 
will be the case, tends to depress the system still more. The sleep is disturbed 
by frightful dreams, or she passes night after night in wakeful restlessness ; 
she worries herself about trifles, her manner changes, and the mind at length 
is quite disordered. The same train of symptoms is a frequent result of over- 
suckling, and as Dr. Gooch has justly observed, is not the result of weaning. 
** In all the cases which I have seen months after delivery, the weaning iaa 
been the consequence of the disease, not the disease the consequence of the 
weaning. The patients had been reduced in health by nursing, their memories 
had become enfeebled, their spirits depressed, and their minds ultimately dis- 
ordered ; they were directed to wean their children, because they had neither 
milk nor strength to enable them to nurse.** (Qp. cit. p. 130.) 

A similar state of mind may be induced at an earlier period and more sud- 
denly by the effects of a profuse hsemorrhage, by serous discharges, which oc- 
casionally take place shortly after labour, or even by mental depression ; in fact, 
by whatever lowers the vital powers to a considerable extent In these cases 
the very history and appearance of the patient are sufficient to explain the 
nature of the disease : her hollow eyes, pale face, and blanched lip, show dis- 
tinctly how her strength has been reduced. The source and extent of her 
debilitated state will in great measure determine the degree of danger and the 
chances of her recovery. In ordinary cases of this form there is not much to 
fear, as far as the life of the patient is concerned ; and the cases which have 
come under our own notice confirm the excellent remark of Dr. Gooch, ^ that 
mania is a less durable disease than melancholia ; it is more dangerous to life, 
but less dangerous to reason.*' But if the disordered mind has come on shortly 
after labour, in consequence of profuse flooding ; if the powers of the sys- 
tem have rallied but imperfectly, and from the tinnitus aurium, strabismus, 
half vision, &c. it is evident that the cerebral functions are greatly im- 
p£ured; if the nights are passed without sleep, and the days in continued and 
exhausting excitement; if the pulse be feeble and rapid, the skin cold and 
clammy, the face covered with perspiration, and there is a dispoation to colli- 
quative diarrhoea, we shall have but too much reason to fear an un&vourable 
issue ; every symptom denotes that the powers of the system have received a 
&tal blow, and she either sinks ex]han&\^ciit ^^^m^^^A of coma, probably 
£rom serous effusion upon t\ke \>mii. On \Xie ^wwAxm^ ,\i\Tv ^^^^islXa ^ ^ 
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neral improvement she has eigoyed some hoars of refreshing sleep, there is 
every prospect, not only of returning health hut also of reason. A mere gleam 
of returning reason wi&out a corresponding improvement of health will afford 
but little satisfaction to the mind of a discerning practitioner, for it gives no 
assurance that the danger of fatal sinking is at all diminished. 

Disordered mind coming on some weeks after delivery from the effects of 
over-nursing, when the patient has been unable to afford the necessary supply 
to her child, is seldom attended with so much danger to life as where suddenly 
induced immediately after labour by hemorrhage : the intermediate stage be- 
tween reason and derangement is more distinctly marked, and is of considerable 
duration; and the gradually increasing affection of the mind frequently warns 
even the patient herself to seek medical advice before the symptoms become 
more serious. 

We believe that the proportion of patients in whom the mind continues de- 
ranged after their health has been restored is very small, and feel convinced 
that the results afforded by the practice of lunatic hospitals are fax from giving 
a correct estimate. A large majority of the cases of derangement in lymg-in 
women are of such short duration that they never come even under the notice 
of those members of the profession whose attention is particularly devoted to 
this branch of medical practice, still less do they require to be removed into 
asylums for lunatics. *' The records of hospitals contain an account of cases 
which have been admitted only because they were unusually permanent; they 
are the picked obstinate cases, and can afford no notion of the average duration 
of the cases of all kinds ; the cases of shortduration, which last only a few days 
or a few weeks, which form a large proportion, are totally lost in the estimate 
of a lunatic hospital." (Grooch, op, cit p. 125.) The results of Dr. Gooch's 
practice, which is known to have been very extensive, and especially in con- 
sultation, shows that out of a considerable number of cases only two of his 
patients remained disordered in mind, " and of these one had already been so 
before her marriage." There are two classes of patients in whom disordered 
mind is not only much to be apprehended during their lying-in, but in whom 
there will be some reason to fear that it may become permanent; first, in 
those who have already been deranged independent of the puerperal state, or 
who inherit a strong predisposition to mental disease ; and secondly, in those 
where hysteria has existed in an unusual degree during the latter part of preg- 
nancy. These circumstances justify us in using every precaution in their 
lying-in to avoid any thing which may excite the disease ; but, as already 
stated, not only is the disorder of the mind rarely of any duration, but it is 
seldom known to recur on any subsequent occasion. 

TreattnerU. Our indications of treatment are twofold, viz. to rouse and support 
the powers of the patient, and to allay as far as possible the irritability of the 
brain and nervous system. 

If the patient has been prostrated by haemorrhage, not only a nutritious but 
even a cordial and stimulant diet will be necessary : the emulsion of egg and 
brandy, which we have before recommended in anemic puerperal convulsions, will 
here prove very usefid ; and it must be given in small but frequently repeated 
doses, until an improvement is observed in the pulse and in her general ap- 
pearance. Under all circumstances it will scarcely ever be proper or even 
safe to confine her to low diet : beef-tea, veal-broth, &c. should be given 
in considerable quantities during the twenty-four hours ; and it is surprising 
what improvement will even take place merely from the administration of 
this bland nutriment If the face be pale and the pulse low, wine may be 
given according to the circumstances of the case. 

To calm the cerebral excitement and procure sleep, sedatives will prove of 
the greatest value, and require to be repeated until the nervous system is fiurly 
under their influence. The intense piun at the vertex, which of itself is some- 
times quite sufficient to produce delinum, the tinnitus auxiusoi^ &<&,.«!k^.<:«Mfe^^^% 
pulse becomes softer^ fuller, and slowei •, and, e^eiiSi Aac^Xife T^^\.*vKMa.^aa&»Sci 
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indaced, a (ttate of calm tranquillity follows, in which the mind becomes more 
composed. The Liquor Opii Sedativns may be given in a dose of twenty- 
five minims, and repeated in an hoor or so according to circumstances. The 
combination of camphor with morphia, or extract of henbane, is an excellent 
form, and may be given with perfect safety to a considerable extent. 

The bowels should be opened by the mildest laxatives, sach as castor 
oil, rhubarb and manna, &c. medicines which will neither act violently, nor 
weaken by producing watery evacuations ; and, once in every few days, it will 
be desirable to rouse the action of the liver by Hydrarg. c. Cret&, with ex- 
tract of hop or gentian. To assist still further in restoring her health and 
strength, she should take an infusion of a vegetable bkter with a mineral acid. 
As soon as her strength will permit, a change of residence may be recom- 
mended, and she should remove to some quiet watering-place, where invigor- 
ating air and agreeable scenery and occupations will assist in completing her 
recovery. 

^ The constant attendants on the patient ought to be those who will con- 
troul her effectually but mildly, who will not irritate her, and will protect her 
ftom self-injury. These tasks are seldom well performed by her own servants 
and relatives. 

** If the disease lasts more than a few days, and threatens to be of consider- 
able duration, her monthly nurse and own servants ought to be removed, and a 
nurse accustomed to the care of deranged persons placed in their stead. Such 
an attendant will have more controul over the patient, and be more likely to 
protect her firom self-injury." ** With regard to the removal of her huslrauid 
and relations, this also wHL be a question ; if the disease threatens to be lasting, it 
is generally right Interviews with relations and friends are commonly passed 
in increased emotion, remonstrance, altercation, and obviously do harm : large 
experience also is decidedly favourable to separation as a general rule ; yet 
there may be exceptions, which the intelligent practitioner will detect by 
observing the effect of intercourse." (Grooch, op. ciU p. 158.) 
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Unnatural form of the, 178. See Foetus. 
Chorion, description of the, 28. 

Changes which it undergoes during preg- 
nancy, 28. 
Cicatrices in the vagina obstructing labour^. 
200. 

Treatment of, 900. 

Of the OS uteri, 197. 
Circulation, foetal, 45. See Fceius. 
Clitoris, anatomical description of the, 23. . 
Coccyx, anatomical description of tibe, 3. 
Colic, occurring during pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment of, 62. 
Colostrum, nature and use ofthe,. 118. 
Conception, folse, 67. See Mole. 
Consttpation during pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment of, 62. 
Contagious nature of adynamic puerperal fevert. 

999. 
Couirat^ed vagina, obstructing tabQurs 19Q. 
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OmtraelOe power of th« uterus, derangement 
of the, 206. 
Causes of, 206. 
Treatment of, 906. 
CoMirocMoM, hour-glasB, of the uterus, 224. See 

PlaeaUay encysted. 
ComMiUions, puerperal, 237. 
Epileptic, 238. 
Causes of, 238. 
Symptoms of, 238. 
Tetanic, 241. 

Diagnosis of labour during, 242. 
Prophylactic treatment of, 242. 
Treatment during the attack of, 242. 
Apoplectic, 246. 
Ansemic, 245. 

Symptoms of, 246. 
Treatment of, 246. 
Hysterical, 247. 

Symptoms of, 247. 
Copulative Organs, 7. 
Cordy umbilical, description of the, 34. 
Vessels of the, 35. 
Length of the, 35. 
Round the neck of the child, 114. 
Ligature of the, 116. 
Rupture of the, 230. 
Prolapsus of the, 232. 
Diagnosis of, 232. 
- Causes of, 233. 
Treatment of, 235. 
Reposition of the, 236. 
Unusual shortness of the, 182. 
Knots upon the, 183. 
Corpus Luteum, nature of the, 9. 

Appearance of, at diflferent periods after 
conception, 10. 
Cotyledons of the placenta, situation of the, 30. 
Cougkt spasmodic, occurring during pr^nancy, 
62. 
Treatment of, 62. 
Cranium, presentations of the, 125. See Pre- 

sentation. 
Crotchet, mode of its iq>plication, 164. 

Death of the foetus, signs of the, 64 . See Fcetus. 
Debility, insuflBcient uterine action f^om, 206. 
Decidua membrana, description of ttie, 25. 
Its connection with the uterus, 25. 
With the ovum, 26. 
With the placenta, S7— 30. 
With the Fallopian tubes, 27. 
Vera, 27. 
Reflexa, 27. 
De Grattf, vesicles of, 8. 
Delirium oocuiring during labour, 103. 
Depositions, morbid, in the foetal cavities, ob> 

structing labour, 179. 
Developement of the ovum . See Ovum. 
Diagnosis of pregnancy, 47. See Pregnancy, 
signs qf. 
Of twin prognancT, 60. 
Diameters of the pelvis, 4. 
Diarrhoea during pregnancy, 63. 

Treatment of. 63. 
Diet during labour, HI. 

Lactation, 121. 
Dilatation of the perineum during labour, 102. 
Distended bladder, obstructing labour, 204. 
Dropsy of the amnion, 181. 
Ductus arteriosus, situation of the, 45. 
Duration of pregnancy, 83. 

Causes which determine the, 84. 
Of labour, prognosis as to, lia 
Wigand's views. 111. 
Dystocia, Iw. 

Divisions and species of, 166. 
IBalposition, 166. 

Faui^ form and size of the child, 177. 
Faulty condition of the i>«rt8 wYikYi 
heloDg to the child, 180. 
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Dystocia, divisions and species of, continued:-^ 

Abnormal state of the pelvis, 184. 

Faulty condition of the soft passages, 
195. 

Faulty condition of the expelling 
powers, 206. 

Inversion of the uterus, 218. 

Encysted placenta, 224. 

Precipitate labour, 228. 

Prolapsus of the umbilical cord, 232. 

Puerperal convulsions, 237. 

Placenta praevia, 248. 

Puerperal fevers, 263. 

Phlegmatia dolens, 295. 

Puerperal mania, 301. 
Dystocia epueptica, 241. See Convulsions, 
puerperal. 

£'clafiips/a partiuientia, 238. See Canmasions, 

puerperal. 
Egg, bird's, its analogy with the human ovum, 
36. 
Blastodermic membrane, 36. 
Vitelline membrane, 36. 
Yelk bag, 36 
Germinal vesicle, 36. 
Embryo, developement of the, 35. 
Embryulcia, 165. See Perforation. 
Encvsted Placenta, 224. See Placenta. 
Epileptic Convulsions, puerperal, 238. See 

Puerperal Convulsions 
Eutocia, 95. See Labour, natural. 
Evolution, spontaneous, of the foetus, 171. 
Examination during labour, mode of its per 

formance, 108. 
Exostosis of the pelvis, 190. 

Prognosis in, 193. 
Expellii^ powen, faulty state of the, after the 

birth of the child, 2K 
Expulsion, spontaneous, 171. 
OfthechUd,102. 

Delirium accompanying the, 103. 
Of the placenta, 103. 
External organs of generation in the female 

described, 23. 
Extirpation of the uterus, 223. See Inversion. 
Extraction, method of performing, after turn* 
ing the child, 150. 
After perforation, 164. 
Extra-uterine pregnancy, 70. 
Varieties of, 71 . 
Tubarian, 71. 
Ovarian, 71. 
Ventral, 71. 

In the substance of the uterus, 71. 
Symptoms of^ 71. 
C'auses of, 72. 
Treatment of, 73. 
Case of, 73. 
Eye, rheinnatic inflammation of the, after 
puerperal fever, 291. 

Face Presentations, 129. See Presentation. 
Fallopian Tubes, description of the, 11. 
Their agencv in impregnation, 12. 
Changes which they undergo during preg- 
nancy, 12. 
Pregnancy of the, 71. 
Febris lactea, 118. See Milk Fever. 
Feet, rules for finding the, in the operation of 
turning, 149 
Presentation of the, 173. See Presenta- 
tion. 
Female Pelvis, distinction between it and the 
male, 3. 
Organs of generation described, 7. 
FevcTt milk, 119: See Milk Fever. 

Puerperal, 263. See Puerperal Fever 
Fibrous structure of the uterus described, 13. 
Flatulence dNcc^<%\it«.^5Q«&.CY^ 62. 
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Flooding. See Hiemorrkage. 
FoetuSj characters of a full-grown, 43. 

Nutrition of the, 44. 

Circulation in the, 45. 

Changes which it undergoes at the 
moment of birth, 46. 

Signs of the death of the, 64. 

Premature expulsion of the, 86. See Abor^ 
tion. 

Size and form of the, at birth, 178. 

Morbid depositions In the carities of the, 
179. 

Anchylosis of the joints of the, 180. 

Spontaneous evolution of the, 171. 
Foramen ovale, situation of the, 45. 
Forceps, description of the, 135. 

varieties of the, 136. 

General indications for their use, 139. 

Mode of applying the, 139. 

History or the, 142. 
Formative Organs, 7. 
Fracture of the parietal bone of the foetus 

from pelvic deformity, 191.^ 
Funic Souffle. See AuicuUaUon. 
Funis. See Cord, umbilical. 
Funnel-shaped Pelvis, 188. 

Ga«<ro-frt7(btu puerperal fever, 283. SeePscer- 

peral Fever. 
Gastrotomy. See (kesarian Operation. 
Generation, internal organs of, described, 7. 

External organs of, 23. 
Germinal Vesicle. See Egg. 
Graafian Vesicles, descri^on of the, 8. 

Hamorrhage, uterine, after the birth of the 
chUd, 214. 
Treatment of, 216. 
In placental presentation, 253. 
Treatment of, 257. 
Hand and feet, presentation of the, 173. See 

Presentation 
Head and feet, presentation of the, 173. See 

Presentation. 
Headach during pregnancy, treatment of, 62. 
Heartburn durmg pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment of, 62. 
Hour 'glass Contraction, 224. See Placenta, 

encysted. 
Hydrocephcdus, obstructing labour, 179. 
Hymen, description of the, 23. 

Unruptured, impeding labour, 201 
Hysterical puerperal convulsions, 247. See 

ConvuUions. 
Hysterotomy, 153. See CasaHan Operation. 

Inclination of the pelvis, 6. 
Indusium, 7r See Ovaria. 
Inflammation of the uterus, affecting its con- 
traction, 208. 
Inversion of the uterus, 218. 

Causes of, 219. 

Diagnosis of, 219. 

Symptoms of, 219. 

Treatment of, 220. 
Chronic, 222. 

Joints, anchylosis of the foetal, obstructing la- 
bour, 180. 

Labia, anatomical description of the, 24. 

Varicose and oedematous swellings of the, 
201. 
Labour, premature. See Premature Expulsion 
qfthe Fcetus. 
Natural, 95. 

Preparatory stage of, 96. 
First contractions, 96. 
Action of the pains, 97. 
Auscultation during the pains, 
97. 



Labowr, natural, preparatory stage of, eois- 
tinued : — 

Effects of the pains on the pulse. 

Symptoms during and between the 

pains, 98. 
Characters of a true pain, 99. 
Formation of the bag of liquor 

amnii, 100. 
Rigor at the end of the first stage, 

100. 
Show, 100. 

Duration of the first stage, 100. 
Second stage of, 101. 
Straining pains, 101. 
Dilatation of the perineum, 102. 
Expulsion of the child, 102. 
Third stage of, 103. 

Expulsion of the placenta, 108. 
Twins, 108. 
Treatment of, 104. 

State of the bowels, 106. 
Management of the first stage, 

107. 
Examination of the patient, 106. 
Position of the patient, 109. 
Diet during labour, 110. 
Supporting the perineum. 111. 
Perineal laceranon, 113. 
Cord round the child's neck, 

114. 
Ligature of the cord, 115. 
Passage of the shoulders, 114. 
Management of the placenta, 116. 
After treatment, 117. 
Lactation, 118. 
Milk fever and abscess, 119. 
Excoriated nipples, 121 . 
Diet during lactation, 121. 
Management of the lochia, 122. 
After-pains, 123. 
Mechanism of, 124. See Parturition. 
Abnormal, 166. 

Precipitate, 228. See Precipitate La- 
bour. 
Laceration of the perineum, 113. 

Of the uterus, 173. See Bupture, 
Lactation, management of, 118. 

Diet during, 121 
L^aments of the uterus, 13. 
Lteature of the fhnis, 116. 
Ltquor Amnii. See Amnii Liquor. 
Lochia, management of the, 122. 

Malacosteon. See lioUities Ostium. 

Male and female pelves, distinction between 

the, 3. 
Malposition of the child in utero, 166. 

Rareness of its occurrence, 167. 

Causes of the, 168. 

Symptoms of, 169. 

With deformed pelvis, 172. 

With rigidity of the uterus, 172. «ee Pre- 
sentation, 
Mamma. See Breasts. 
Mammary Abscess, 119. 
Mania connected with precipitate labour, 232. 

Puerperal. See Puerperal Mania. 
Mechanism of parturition, 124. See Partu- 
rition. 
Membrana deddoa, 35. See Decidua Mem- 

brana. 
Membrane, blastodermic, 86. 

Vitelline. See Egg, 
Membrana, formation of the, 25. 

Premature rupture of the, 181. 
Menses, cessation of the, in pregnancy, 49. 
Mental affections, impairing uterine contrac. 

tion, 206. 
Midwifery, explanation o€ Ui« tftro^.^ \ . 
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MtduHftni Operations, eom tnmed : — 
Forceps, 135. 
Turning, 144. 
Ccsarian operation, 153, 
Artificial premature labour, 157. 
Perforation, 161. 
ira» Fever, 118. 

Treatment of, 118. 
Mitcarru^et 86. See Abortion, 
Mole pregaKDCVt 67. 

Nature and origin of, 67. 
Diagnostic symptoms of, 69. 
Treatment of, 70. 
MoUUiei Ossium, 186. 
Causes of, 186. 
PelTic deformity (irom, 187. 
Varieties of pelvic deformity from, 187. 
MomterSf difficult labour In cases of, 179. 
MopementM of the foetus, value of, as a sign of 
pregnanqr, 52. 56. 

^<iler,'presentation of the, 131. 

Modifications of, 131. 

Varieties of, 132. 

Mechanism of labour in, 132. 

Diagnosis of, 133. 

Management of, 134. 

Comparative frequency of, 135. 
Nttwl-strimg. See Cord^ umbUical. 
AtKriTAw of the foetus, 44. See Fcehu. 
A'ymnAtf, anatomical description of the, 24. 

varicose and oedematous swellings of the, 
201. 
JfippleSt excoriated, 121. 

Treatment of, 121. 

(Edematotu swellings of the labia and nymplue, 

201. 
Operations in midwifery. See Midwifery. 
(^)era/}on,Caesarian. See Ctesarian Operation. 

For inducing premature labour, 160. 
Orgam of generation, internal, in the female, 7. 

External, 23. 
Otsa innominata, description of the, 2. 
Ossium, MolUties. See MoUiUes. 
Os Uteri, rigidity of the, 196. 

Adhesion of the edges of the, 197. 

Cicatrices of the, 197. 

Aggluthiation of the, 196. 
09aria, description of the, 7. 

Situation of the, 7. 

Arteries of the, 7. 

Tunica albuginea of the, 7. 

Graafian vessels, 8. 

Appearance of the, during childhood, II. 

Diseases to which they are liable, 11. 
Ovarian Pegnancy. See "Extra-uterine Preg^ 

nancy. 
Ovaries. See Ovaria, 
Ovum, developement of the, 25. 

Membrana decidua, 25. 

Chorion, 28. 

Amnion, 29. 

Liquor amnii, 29. 

Placenta, 30. 

Umbilical cord, 35. 

Analogy between the human, and the bird's 
egg, 36. 

Order of develq>ement, 37. 

Pains, labour, action of, 97. 
Auscultation during, 97. 
Effects of, on the pulse, 98. 
Symptoms to be observed during and be- 
tween, 98. 
Characters of true, 99. 
Straining, 101. 
Spurious, 100. 

Causes of, 101. 

DlagnoslB of, 106. 

Treatment of, 107 
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Palpitation during pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment oC 63. 
Parietal Bone, flracture of the foetal, from pel- 
vic deformity, 191. 
Parturition^ mechanism of, 124. 
Cranial presentations, 125. 
Face, 129. 

Nates, 131 • See Presentation s Labour. 
Pelvis, anatomy of the, 2. 
Brim of the, 3. 
Distinction between the male and female, 

3. 
Diameters of the, 4. 
Before puberty, 6. 
Axes of the, 6. 
Inclination of the, 6. 
Malposition of the child with deformed, 

172. • 

Abnormal state of the, 184. 
Equally contracted, 184. 
Unequally contracted, 185. 
Causes of, 185. 
Symptoms of, 188. 
Funnel snwed, 188. 
Obliquely distorted, 189. 
Exostosis of the, 193. 
Diagnosis of contracted, 193. 
Treatment of, 192. 
Prognosis of, 19S. 
Pendulous Abdomen, obstructing labour, 
195. 
ManagemoDt of, 196. 
Perforation, 161. 
History of, 161. 
Instruments employed in the operation of, 

161. 
Indications for its performance, 163. 
Extraction after, 164. 
Embryulcia, 165. 
Perforators, diflbrent kinds of, 161. 
Perinewn, obstructing labour, 201. 
Dilatation of the, 102. 
Mode of supporting the, in labour. 111. 
Laceration of the, treatment of, 113. 
Peritonitis, puerperal, 273. 
Symptoms of, 273. 
Anatomical characters of, 274. 
Treatment of, 274. 
False, 281. 

Symptoms of, 281. 
Treatment of, 282. 
Phlebitis, uterine, 277. 

Symptoms of, 277. 
Anatomical characters of, 278. 
Treatment of, 278. 
Crural, connection of, with phlegmasia 
dolens, 297. 
Phlegmasia dolens, 295. 
^ Nature of, 295. 
Definition of, 296. 
Symptoms of, 296. 
Duration of, 297. 

Connection of, with crural phlebitis, 
297. 
With puerperal fever, 298. 
Causes of, 298. 
Treatment of, 300. 
Physiology of utero-gestation, 2. 
Placenta, description of the, 30. 
Cotyledons of the, 30. 
Decidua of the, 27—30. 
Circulation of the uterine blood through 

the, 31—34. 
Sulci of the, 31. 
Foetal surface of the, 33, 
Expulsion of the, 103. See Labour. 
Management of the, 116. 
In twin cases, 116. 
'Pt«!vl8^248. 
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placenta Praevia continued ;— 

Comparative frequency of, in different 

years, 257. 
Treatment of, 157. 
Partial presentation of the, 262. 

Treatment of, 263. 
Retention of the, 214 
Encysted, 224. 

Situation of, 224. 
History of, 224. 
Adherent, 225. 
Treatment of, 226. 
Left in the uterus, 226. 
Absorption of retained, 227. 
Plethora^ effects of, on uterine contraction, 

207. 
Plug, utility of the, in restraining haemor- 
rhage, 260. 
Position of the patient daring labour, 109. 
Precipitate labour, 228. 

From violent uterine action, 228.' 
From deficient resistance, 2!29. 
Effects of, 230. 
Treatment of, 231 . 
Connection of, with mania, 232. 
Pregnancy, changes induced in the uterus by, 
17. 
Seat and appearance of the uterus in the 

different stages of, 19. 
Signs of, 47. 
General, 47. 

Cessation of the menses, 49. 
Areola, 51. 

Movements of the fbetus, 52—56. 
Auscultatory signs, 53. 
Ballottement, 56. 
Urinary deposits, 57. 
Purple hue of the vaginal entrance, 
58. 
Diagnosis of twin, 60. 
Treatment of, 60. 

Morning sickness, 61. 
Heartburn, 62. 
Constipation, 62. 
Flatulence, 62. 
Coliclcy'pains, 62. 
Headach, 62. 
Spasmodic cough, 62. 
Palpitation, 62. 
Toothach, 62. 
Diarrhoea 63. 
Pruritus pudendi, 63. 
Salivation, 64. 
Mole, 67. See Mole Pregnancy. 
Extra-uterine. See Extra-uterine Preg- 

nancy. 
Duration of, 83. 
Premature expulsion of the fcetus, 86. See 

Abortion. 
Premature Labour, 86. 
Artificial, 157. 
History of, 167. 
Period for inducing, 159. 
Mode of operating, 160. 
Rupture of the membranes in, 181 . 
Presentation, cranial, 125. 
First species of, 125. 
Second species of, 127« 
Of the face, 129. 
Of the nates, 131. See Nates. 
Of the arm, 172. 
Of the arm with the head, 173. 
Of the hand and feet, 173. 
Of the head and feet, 173. 
Of the placenta. See Placenta Pravia, 
Prolapsus of the umbilical cord, 232. 
Pruritus pudendi occurring during pregnancy, 
63. 
Treatment of, 64. 
Puberty, state of the pelvis before, 6. 
Puerperal Convulsions. See Convw&iotM. 



Puerperal Fevers, 268. 
Nature of, 265. 
Varieties of, 265. 
Pathology of, 265. 
Peritonitis, 273. See Peritonitis. 
Uterine phlebitis. See Phlebitis. 
Gastro-bilious, 283. 

Causes of, 283. 

History of, 284. 

Symptoms of, 284. 

Anatomical characters of, 284. 

Treatment of, 285. 
Adynamic, 287. 

Symptoms of, 287. 

Anatemical characters of, 290. 

Supervention of arthritic or rheu- 
matic Inflammation, 291. 

Contagious nature of, 292. 
Puerperal Mania, 301. 

Inflammatory form of, 302. 

Treatment of, 303. 
Gastro-enteric form of, 303. 

Treatment of 304. 
Adjmamic form of, 305. 

Causes of, 80.\ 

Symptoms of, 305 

Treatment of, 307. 

Quiekening, 52. 

detained Placenta, absorption of the, 227. 
Retention of the placenta, 214—226. 
Retroversion of fine uterus, 76. . 

History of, 76. 

Causes of, 77. 

Symptoms of, 78. • 

Diagnosis of, 79. 

PrognoAs of, 80. 

Treatment of, 80. 
Rheumatic inflammation after puerperal fever, 

291. 
Rheumatism of the gravid uterus, 206. 

Symptoms of, 208. 

Treatment of, 211. 
Rickets, a cause of deformity of the pelvis, 18d. 
Rigidity of the uterus, malposition with, 172. 

Of the OS uteri, 196. 
Treatment of 197. 

From age, )S9. 
Rigor after the first stage of labour, 100. 
Rupture of Ihe uterus, 173. 

Seat of the laceration, 173. 

Causes of, 174. 

Symptoms of, 175. 

Treatment of, 176. 
Gastrotomy, 176. 

During the early months of pregnancy, 
176. 

Premature, of the membranes, 181. 
Of the umbilical cord, 230. 

Sacrum, anatomical description of the, 3. 
Salivation during pregnancy, 64. 

Treatment of, 64. 
Show. See Lab<mr. 
Sickness, morning, in pregnancy, 61. 

Treatment of, 61. 
Signs of pregnaacy. See Pregnancy. 

Of the death of the fcetus, 64. 
Size of a child at birth, 178. 
Spasmodic cough during pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment of, 62. 
Spontaneous evolution, 171. 

Expulsion, 171. 
Stone in the bladder, obstructing labour, 204* 
Stricture of the uterus, 212. 

Symptoms of, 212. 

Efiiscts of, on labour, 212. 

Canses of, 213. 

TTeatmetit oH^^Y^ . 
\ Slroma, 1 . ^ee Ovoria . 
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SiTMeturr, fibrouf, of the uterus, 13. 
Smlei of the placenta, how formed, 31 . 

Their connection with the uterine vesseli 
32. 

Temperament^ influence of, on uterine con- 

trnctions, 207- 
T(rtaiuc imeriMsral convulsions, 241. See Con- 

vuisioiu. 
Tootkach (luring pregnancy, 62. 

Treatment of, 02. 
Tumours, obstructing labour, 203. 
Turning, 144. 

Indications for, \Ah. 

Mode of performing the operation of, 
145. 

Rules for finding the feet. 149. 

Extraction of thechild, 150. 

With the nates foremost, 161 . 
TvMM, 103. 

Management of the placenta of, 104. IIG. 

Umbilical Cord. See Cord, umbilical. 
Unruptured H vmen impeding labour, 201 . 
Urinary deposits in pregnancy, !*7. 
Uterine SouflSe, 53. See Auscultation, 
Action, violent, 228. 
Phlebitis. See Phlebitis. 
Utertr-gestation, anatomy and physiology of, 2. 
UteruSt description of the, 12. 
Ligaments of the, 13. 
Structure of the, 13. 
Comparative anatomy of the, 15. 
Changes in the, during gestation, 16. 
Situations and appearances of the 
gravid, 19. 



Uterus, condition of the gravid, after delivery, 
32. 
Bloodvessels of the, connected with the 

placenta, 31. 34. 
Retroversion of the, 76. See Retroversion. 
Influence of the form and size of the, on 

fiarturition, 168. 
gidity of the, 172. 
Antcversion of the, 196. 
Derangement in the contractile power 

of the, 205. 
Rheumatism of the gravid, 208. 
Effects of uterine inflammation in labour, 

208 
Stricture of the, 213. 
Atony of the, 205. 
Inversion of the, 218. 
Extirpation of the, 223. 
Hour-glass contraction of the, 224. 

Vagina, anatomical description of the, 23. 
Contracted, obstructing labour, 190. 
Cicatrices in the, 200. 
Varicose swellings of the labia and nymphs?, 

201. 
Ventral Pregnancy. 71. See Extra-uterine 

Pregnancy. 
Vesicle, germinal, of the egg. See' Egg. 
Violent uterine action, precipitate labour from, 

228. 

Wigand's views as to the duration of labour. 

111. 
WonUK See Uterus, 

Yelk'bag. See Egg. 
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